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MR. ROBERT RADFORD seventy Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide 

‘ ; . free musical education. 
Conductor: SIR HAMILTON HARTY. Classes for Score Reading, Conducting, Training of Teachers, 
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The OPERA CLASS has the use of the fully-equipped College 
ms : i te OPERA THEATRE. with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA 
DOUBLE CHORUS OF 850 VOICES. EXAMINATIONS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA in all subjects, held three times a year, in April, September, and 
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Registrar of the College 
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1e Royal College of Organists. 
The performance of ‘“‘The Creation’’ which was originally - 5 5 
announced for March 26 has been postponed until May 7 
The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. INATION are 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 Choral Prelude, *‘ From God will I not stray "' (*° Von Gott will 
; Edel et r ich nicht lassen"). 7. S. Bach (Novello, Book 17, page 43; Augener, 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. page 828; Peters, Vol. 7, No. 56.) 

Fantasy on “ Babylon's Streams,"' //”. 7. Harris. (Stainer & Bell.) 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING Sketch in F minor, Schumann No. 3 of Four Sketches, Op. 58 

President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AND (Any Edition.) 
STRATHEARN, K.G The selected pieces and the book set for the Essay for the July, 
Principal: 1927, A.R.C.O. Examination, differ from those set for January, 1927. 
oun B. McEwen, M.A., Mus. D., Oxon., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M, The Choir-Training Diploma and Certificate Examinations will 
jou cawen si —T ‘ both be held between Monday, May 16th, and Saturday, May 21st. 


Entries must be received by the Registrar not later than Monday, 
April 25th. Application for re-election to Membership must be made 
on a Proposal Form, to be completed and returned to the Registrar 
before April 25th. 


MIDSUMMER TERM begins Monday, 2nd MAY 


On Wednesday, 30th March, at 2 p.m., a performance of . 
saghe E I Examination Regulations, list of College Publications, Lectures, 


“ST. MATTHEW.” PASSION [sv newest 


Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of 


r ~ rT = eo 
____ (BACH), the NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, 
in its ENTIRETY, will be given in the Examinations, may be obtained at the College. Associateship or 
OUEEN’S HALL Fellowship, 6a. each (post free) 
Sole Lessees: Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., Ltd.) The College is open daily from 10 to 4: Saturdays, 10 to 1. 
The Chorales will be sung by the whole of the Students in H. A. HARDING, //on. Secretary 
addition to the audience; a large Chorus and 100 Strings will be Kensington Gore, S.W.7 


supplemented by 8 Flutes, 8 Oboes, 8 Bassoons, and Organ 
Obbligati to Arias will be played on Oboi d'amore and Oboi da 
ag suildhall School of Music 
Conpuctor : Siz HENRY J. WOOD, Mus. D., F.R.A.M. Guidha school of Music. 
Reserved Tickets, 5s. 9¢. and 3s. 6d., and Unreserved, 2s. 4d 7 - P , 
(including tax), can be obtained from the Box Office, Queen's Hall, (Founded in 1880 by > Cocoon of + a and managed by 
Langham Place, W.1. the Music Committee. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Duke's Hall, Wednesday, | VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


23rd March, at 3 p.m 
CHAMBER CONCERT, to Commemorate Beethoven Centenary, 
Duke's Hall, Thursday, 24th March, at 3 p.m 


PrincipaL : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &c. 


PRIVATE Lessons in any single Musical Subject, and STAGE 


: <DECTIISES & : rE : } } 
PROSPECTUSES, &c., from TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 
A. ALGER BELL, Conducting, Fencing, French Classical Drama. 
| 
secretary. Complete Mus‘cal Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s 


: ey - —| Opera Class, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 
6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent, Pappincton, W.2. | Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina 
Founder: Mr. JAMES BATES. | tions (open to general public) free. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church H. SAXE WYNDHAYM, Secretary 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. Bates. | Telephone: Cent. 4459; and City 5566. 














96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. THE ASSOCIATED BOA RD 


re . | 
TOBIAS MATTHAY OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 

PI \NOFORTE SCHOOI FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
i + . X ~ * A 

Instruction under | teachers, and under his own supervision Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KIN 


, . oa — “a - 
Open to Propessionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. President; H.R.H. THe Prince oF Waxes, K.G 





The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough | LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus A) 
experience and platfor eputation, all trained by the founder Written Examinations held in March and November at all centres 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation Practical Examinations in March-April and November-December 
: ' ne Mir a ; at all Centres 
—. BSSO8 VLASS DY Mit. MATTHAY OF the pracven: teaching ““ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus B). 
yf Technique and Ir pretation, diagnosis and correction of fanlts 
musical analysi thesis. &c.. alternate Wednesday evening Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March 
te fone : April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the June 
COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS July Examinations close Wednesday, May 11th (Irish Entries 
Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Counci! May 4th 1927 
This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Ter™ ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed 
P 4 4 ‘ 4 M N ' . : centres in March-April, June-July, and November-December each 
2 : : _ 7 Mr larion Cout : year. For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus 


Ta ' . nenemeenenneien The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
BIRMIN( ,HAM & MIDLAND INSTIT UTE | R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC Syllabuses A and B, Eiocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and any 
| further information, may be obtained post-free from 
Visitor - Sir Epwarp Etoar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
Director ont GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D. Mus. (Ed.) ~ __ 
SESSION 1926-1927 | LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
The Season consist f AUTUMN TERM (September 22 to 20a, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W.1 
December WINTER TERM (January 14 to Aprili1); SUMMER 
TERM (April 20 to July 4 President: A. NETTLEFOLD. 
In tr } ti mn in all branches of Musi Students’ Orchestra, Principal: DAVID GODELL. 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts | 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from | Complete training in all subjects for the Vocalist, Professional 
H. M. FRANCIS — }and Amateur Evening Lessons. Particulars from Secretary 
Paradise Street, Birminghan | Mayfair 3819 


ROYAL LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. FOUNDED 1913. 


Founded 1389 Incorporated by Royal Chart 92 
‘ ia ie samt PRESIDENT FOR 1927: JOHN WARRINER, Mus. D 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. |< Organists, Assistant-Organists, and Choirmasters of all 
Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY | denominations are eligible. Register of vacant appointments 


Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A. 
Particulars on application to the Hon. Secretary, 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E.5 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year 


Ps fot the ear f,Specal fee or Oran Cone £20 soater| DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


Wind Instrument Course, £18 


Systematic Course for the training of Teachers, approved by (Mus. Doc., Lond.). 
Teachers’ Registration Council 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula- | CORRESPONDENCE COACHING 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application | 

New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. CLaup Biecs | ALSO 

New Professor of Singing, Miss MarGuerite Swace PERSONAL LESSONS 





MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | (in Bristol and Londop) 


ALBERT SQUARI IN 
Founder (1892): J. A. CROSS - PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
ate Principal (18 y2 Arsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M = . jd : oe at te : 
Director: LEOPOLD H. CROSS. M.A TEACHING AND INTERPRETATION. 
The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to th t sts 
Pe 4 € ce ely e interest (S- page 197.) 
All branches of Music taught. Day and evening Private Lessons 
Opera Class. Full Orchestral 


Class. Intermediate and Elementary PAPER WORK py Mus.B., F.R.C.O. 


String Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral 


Singing, Harmony, Aural Training, & Single Subjects taught | om “— ~ , -m~e 

New Pianoforte Professor OVER 1,100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 

Mr. ROBERT GREGORY. “ Your lessons and ideas splendid." 
* Your excellent models make my attempts look cold.’ 

Mr. Gregory was Professor of the Pianoforte in Vienna for many Ieee rRe P =» 
years, having studied there under the eminent Leschetitzky. teacher SUCCESSES (with those for January, 1927) include 
of P WSKI ' . A, 
en | 2 F.R.C.O. 3 A.R.C.O. 2 L.R.A.M. 

Prospectus from the Secretary. 16, Albert Square 


2s. 6d. per lesson and postage. 
GLASGOW “ E. B.,"’ clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 
ATHENAZUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
SESSION 1926-27 


Guide to A.R.C.M. and other Exams. 
IN PIANOFORTE TEACHING (2nd Edition). 


The Session consists of Three Terms : September 13 to | By ARTHUR FILLINGHAM, A.R.C.M. 
December 4, December © to March 12, and March 14 to} om . ' 
June 11 96, The Crescent, Roundhay, Leeds. 
“ 4 a 4 . | T > oO « 
Complete Musical Curriculum. Dayand Evening Classes. | Two AND SEVENPENCE POST FREE 
Single Subjects taught. | “ Candidates want advice of this kind."’—A/usical Herajd. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from: | A handy —y hure; gives a clear idea of what is expected 
. , . . pap - . | Musical Recor: 
STUART S. FORSYTH, Se retary, | ** Most original and encouragingly helpful J. H. Thomas, Esq., 


ATuenaum Buripines, Grascow. | L.R.A.M. And many others 
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Mary Sadler, I Helene | eW 
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VIOLONCI ERI EI I ‘ 
3 Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING RFORMER : Naomi Harbe 
EXAMINERS Six Dyke { I 
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December Principal nae — . - 
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JOHN B. McEWEN, M.A.. Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M sepa 
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“MASTERY OF THE KEYBOARD.” 


SIGHT-READING LESSONS. | 


CompLete Course oF Six PosTAt LESSONS. 


The Times: ‘* Deals with the subject systematically from the first | 


stage.’ 


Musical Times: ** The idea is so simple and practical that we 
wonder it has not been dealt with systematically long ago. 


Music: ** Mr. Denham goes fully and thoroughly into his subject 
from every possible standpoint. Cannot fail to be of service. 


Aberdeen Press and Journa/ 
and even among capable pianists. is proof of the need for a more 
systematised form of training than obtains at present, and 


Mr. Denham's system has the double advantage of being both simple 


and practical." 


County Pictorta ** Good sight-reading ability is the aim of all 
true music-lovers, and in no better way can this be achieved than by 
the efficient course given by this talented musician 

AFTER THE FIRST LESSON.—" It seems strange that when 
I was playing about in town and country —Masonics, Dances. At 
Homes, &c., that I never «rasped the fundamental principles of 
your systen Nevertheless, it is s No wonder I was never 


AFTER THE THIRD LESSON.—" May | express my Satisfaction 
at the undoubted improvement in my sight-reading \.H 
As a result of my first lesson, I play more correctly, and read a 
little better than I used t I certainly find your rule helpful I 
I should like to thank you for all your valuable help with my 
ight-reading, which has been of great assistance to my work here 
R. F. I 


GEORGE DENHAM, L.R.A.M., Etc., 
41, AvonpaLe Roap, S. Crovpon : anv 32, WicMore Street, W.1 


Phone: Croydon 2703.) 


SOUTH WALES! 
WHY GO TO MILAN ? 


Old I Artiste NOTED teacher of the TRADITIONAI 
BEL CANTO as taugl n Milan, offers ambitious vocalists with 
exceptional voice splendid opportunities at moderate and inclusive 
tert Introductions and engagements secured when proficient 
Comfortable | c Da tud 
Write D r Novel & ¢ Ltd., ré Wardour Street, W.1 





PIANOS 


MEMBERS 
OF THE PROFESSION 
desiring instruments for Pupils, 
&c., are invited to inspect the 
varied stock of over 500 new 
and second-hand Pianos from 
25 to 1,000 guineas 


MAPLE & Co. Ltd. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W1 
M Us COMPOSERSand LYRIC WRITERS. 
4 Songs, Lyr and Musical Compositions Wanted for Publica 
ti We compose M c to Lyrics if desired Advice free to new 
authors and composer Send MSS. (words or music) to The 


Carlton Music Agency, 8, Lloyd Square, London, W.C.1 


“ The scarcity of good sight-readers, | 





~ 


-ENTRAL 
TUESDAY, 
CITY OF I 


ELGAR’s ** DR 


STANFORD 
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HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
MARCH 22nd, 1927, at 8 p.n 
ONDON CHORAL UNION 


Conductor: Dr. HAROLD DARKI 


EAM OF GERONTIUS” and 
’s “STABAT MATER.” 


MARGARET REES MARGARET BALFOUR 
TREFOR JONES. KEITH FALKNER 
| Chorus and Orchestra, 250 


All seats reserved 5 
| Obtainable Central Hal 


Od., 38. 6d., 28. 4d., ts. 2d. Tax included 
1; Hon. Secretary, W. Reid, 11, Queen 


Victoria Street, E.C.4 (Phone City 7223) Alfred Haves, 74, Cornhill 


C.3. Keith Prowse, I 


p 
MUSICAL COMPETITION FESTIVAL. 


”" Sth, 6th, 7th, 1927. 


MAYS 


ALL 


SYLLABUS now 


td., 159, New Bond Street, W.1 


ORTSMOUTH 


CLASSES OPEN. 


he 


ready, price Id. (post free), from t 


Hon. Secretary, 7, Palmerston Road, Southsea. 


ROMSEY ABBEY MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2gth and 30th 


Ist day, 2.45 p.m 
STABAT MATER (Pale 


strina). ““ST. JOHN" PASSION (Bach) 


(Conductor, Francis J. Hitt.) 


6.0 p.m.—"" MESSIAH " 
2nd day, 2.45 p.m.—Cor 
| D minor (piano), H 
| tst Movement, Byrd 
| Soloists.—-IrRtInA Meyric 


(Handel). (Conductor, Joun A. Davison ) 
icertos with Chamber Orchestra: Bach in 
andel (organ, No. 2), Beethoven (violin), 
Fantazia, Corelli Concerto Grosso No. X 

K, piano Yvonne Monrt-Crar, violin 


C. G. Trynorn, organ. (Conductor, Francis J. Hitv.) 


6.45 p.m String Quart: 


sts: César Franck and Mozart 


| The Wessex, String Quartet.—Yvonne Mont-Crar, Curis. J 


| Hoccett, Maup Fo 

Combined Choir of Mar 

| Musical Society, 
Southampton, &c 

At the Organ.—Dr. HE 
(Abbey organist) 


Performances 


STER-Evans, Francis J. Hit 
Iborough Choral Society, Dauntsey School 
Romsey Abbey, Winchester, Pewsey, 


ATHCOTE STATHAM and C. G. TryHorn 


admission free, take place in th 


All further particulars of Rev. G. S. R. DALE, Hon. Festival Sec 


The V 


SCA 


icarage, Romsey, Hants 


RBOROUGH 


Competitive Musical Festival. 


Thursday 


OCTOAF 


, Friday, and Saturday, 


SER Oth, 7th, and Sth. 


Syllabus may be had on application to the Secretary, 


Mr, 


ALBERT CHAMBERS 


THE °* 
Invented and Pat 
FOR FLEX 
STRETCHING, an 


Send for testimony o 


F. CROMACK, 


ABERDEEN WALK, SCARBOROUGH, 
YorKS, 


PECHNIQUER 
ented by R. J. Prtcner, Mu Bac 
ING, STRENGTHENING 

d DEVELOPING THE HANDS. 


f Lamonp, Poursunorr, Fryer, Repopte 


Watenn, and many other eminent musicians 


The excellent © Tech 


niquer’ of Mr. Pitcher has been used by 


the writer with advantage It does a good many things 


Treatise on “ Hane 

Full particulars from t 
Miss F. J 

21, Boundary Road, N.W 


Wusic Teacher, April, 1926 


1 Development," with Photos, ts. 6c 
he Secretary 
FITCH, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
5] "Phone: Maida Vale 1715 
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— The- Rep to Suceess in ‘Pianoforte Playing. 


{E CHARLES A. GILLETT METHOD OF MODERN PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE AND TONE 
PRODUCTION, BASED ON “THE REAL USE OF RELAXATION AND ITS CONTROL. 


Correspondence Courses or Private Tuition. 


INVALUABLE ALIKE 
iE PERFORMER who aims at the highest artistic standard. 





{1E TEACHER who desires to be able to overcome each pupil’s individual difficulties, to be able to 
state plainly and in simple language the principles of Modern Pianoforte Technique, to have a definite 
and systematic plan for its development, and so secure higher marks in examination results 


THE AMATEUR whose playing has got into a rut, but still has the ambition to go further into the 


realms of pianoforte literature, and to interpret the greater classical and modern works 


THE ADULT BEGINNER who wishes to enjoy the Pi = rte w orga the drudgery and irksome 


practice of the past, and to play the simpler classics and lighter m 


THIS METHOD IS DEVOID OF ALL COMPLENITY 
NO OBSCURE TECHNICAL TERMS ARE USED. 


JUST A PLAIN STATEMENT OF REAL FACTS IN SIMPLE AND UNDERSTANDABLE LANGUAGE 


be 


how 
difh 


As a Pupil writes: “Even a child could understand 
THE METHOD IS BASED THROUGHOUT ON THE ACTUAL PLAYING OF MANY OF THI 
WORLD'S GREATEST PIANISTS 
\ CLEAR, DEFINITE, AND SYSTEMATIC PLAN OF INTERESTING STUDY 


Owing to many requests THE MEMORISING, SIGHT READING, and PEDALLING LESSONS may “ 

supplied separately. 

Write to-day for FREE explanatory booklet, synopsis, remarkable testimonials, and SPECIAL OFFER showing 
you ma enrol for this valuable course on most advantageous terms. State, nfidence, your individual 

culties, mentioning one or two pieces you play, or, if you prefer to call and discuss the lessons with Mr. GILLET1 


by all means do so. 


THE CHARLES A. GILLETT te ANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


11, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W 





( 


To PIANISTS, ORGANISTS, ann OTHER MUSICIANS 


JOHN’S WOOD — vaca 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH Can you “Improvise and Play by Ear ? 


Th lelig Art can be lea BY ANYONI 1F ORDINARY 
MARLBOROUGH PLACE, ABBEY ROAD, N.W.8 NTE ELI IGE ENC A post-card w ring y my free booklet 
showing how 5 can learn to play BY EAR, FROM MEMORY 
FRCM MUSIC AT SIGHT, and w to develop and - YOUR 
ee . , TECHNIQUE State ne word Beginner I tary 
SATURDAY, MARCH 121Th, 1927, Advanced,”’ and the instrument you play. Nothing ecessary 
5.30 P.M. MR. H. CRAWFORD, KINGSLEY GREEN, HASLEMERE 





THI 
IRGAN RECITAL *SIMPLEXA” FINGER TRAINER 
mie enh FOR ALL INSTRUMENTALISTS 
By Mr. W. IRWIN-HUNT, s cteee dere 


The last of a Series of Five Recitals 


simple and very efte \ ipplia i NM 
’wanist and streng and flex . 
R I t 
PROGRAMME. P P 
ri " 
3 
I ( horal No. 3 _ , : Cvsar Fran i: 1, LONGFORD TERRACE, FOLKESTON 
2. Prelude and Closing Scene . : +h 
: q > . . . 
‘Tristan und Isolde” llagnes KF IR GO }) P RIN’ I ING SE k\ it I: 
3. Minuet, D major ; ‘ Vosart . + Posters, Programmes, At : 
Books of Words, Tickets, Press Opi mms, X 
I] 
4. Rakoczy March Ber BAINES & SCARSBROOK, 
5- Entr’acte No. 1, “ Rosamunde \chubert 75. FAIRFAX ROAD, SWISS COTTAGE, N.W 
6. Toccata, 5th Symphony I tdor Phone: Hampstead 0246 and 024 
ORGAN BY BISHOI A TREATISE ON CONDUCTING 
1? 000 WORDS ILLUSTRATED METHOD 
The Church is near Marlborough Road (Met.), Maida Vale (Tube —e Post free Third Editi 
and South Hampstead (1..M.S.) Stations; also all bus routes along Invaluable to Leaders and Mea bers of any Orchestra, Band, of 
Finchley Road, Abbey Road, and Maida Vale Choir M. T. Cooper, M.D., 23, Beech Avenue, Blackpoo! 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. VOICE-PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 
pT - 3 . 
MISS WINIFRED DENHAM (a.r.c.m.). ALBERT GARCIA 
SOPRANO. CARRIES ON THE TRADITIONS OF HIS GRANDFATHER, 
“A clear, well-produced voice exceedingly well sung.'’— Musical THE LATE MANUEL GARCIA 
tandarda 
* Her xtraordinary, bird-like purity and _ clarity uPrVrey Stupto : 59, QUEEN'S ROAD, N.W.8 
I a ce of remarkable purity and strength Surr a ’ - - 
) ) » » 
— eiahapaiehesearneapedniaient oi R. ARNOLD GREIR 
\vondale Road, ith Croydo ne: Croydon 27 F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
FREDERICK :AY, TENOR. Organist to the Royal Choral Society, London. 
s, Lente 0 c . Wiltshire Road, Brixton, S.W.9 RECITALIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 
: e:\ 2, Highview Road, West Ealing, W.13. Ealing o20r. 
JOHN HENDERSON BARITONI : 
som AR AS ELIZABETH LEV) 
ILLIAM ORGAN (SoLo TRUMPET). L.R.A.M., GOLD MEDALLIST. 
Road, London, I 


MISS WINIE ae D HELLIS 


Mt SSI AH, 


a & 


d W Phe nd 3192 


Ric 


MISS LY DL A JOHN 


(A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO 
oncerts, Oratorio 


, Organ Recitals, &c 


Recital-Lectures of Fe 


lk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. 
Pr 


ipils received for Voice-Production and Singing 
Prepared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c 
28, ALBION ROAD, LORDON, H.W 4 
Primrose Hill 569 
Lessons given at West-End Studio or above 


| : 


~ address 
WOLFSOHN KIRBY 
RIO AND CHO RAI IRKS 


Mert S.W.19 Ge 


ALL ORAT* 
R 


I 


W 


n Park 


HL. AROL D KNOWL TON 


TENOR 
St. Paul's ¢ athedral, E.C.4 
ad, Crouch End, N 


WIL § 1AM, 


PEE 


R Mountview 5289 


LOMAS 


BAI SACRI 
ad ne 


BRUCE 


AN ED SONGS 
‘ 


aw | 


Man 


“ME TRL E 


a. East Ci 1 


HAR RISS, 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., Gold Medali BASS 
Oratorio, ¢ Vocal ¢ oach and Adjudicator 
nior Music Master, Downside School, near Bath 


HAROLD HEXDERSON-WEMBLEY 


ur ester 
) 


R. 


oe 


oncerts 


< 


EN FOI 


GEMENTS 
Ca 


ws See POULTON 


BASSO-CANTANTE. 


tt 


Elijal 
w lsarnet, Hert 


(L.R.A.M.). 


Available for Oratori 


Choral Societies, &c 
3, Hounslow Avenue, Hounslow 


Phone Hounslow 1536 
GILBE RT SLATER 
aie vi poten nn 
. S me of ex Ket nad * Tern + " b eonire +, ; 
MR. VIC TOR B EKIGEL 
Tt > applicatior a SINGING SCHOLARSHIP 
Write t ete course oft — Place, Paddinat W 
\LLANSON G. Y. BROWN, 
ORGAN RECITALIST 
venor Terrace, Alnwick, Northumberland 


TOBIAS MATTHAY'S PIANOFORTE METHOD taught by her 
at pupils’ houses or her studio. SPECIAL 
Scholarships, Medals, and all Examinations. 
Hampstead, N.W.6, 


MISS MARY LINDSAY 
L.R.A.M. (Teacher's Diploma). 


Gives lessons in Voice Production and Singing 
Moderate Terms. 
17, Cromwell Road, South Kensington 


HARRY 


COACHING for 
52, Fairhazel Gardens, 


Tel. : Western 3595. 


LYTTLER 


SOLO FLUTE (AND PICCOLO), L.R.A.M 
London, 2LO, and Provincial Concerts. 
Concerts, Recitals, Masonics, &c., also Tuition 
Hampstead Road, London, N.W.1 Phone: Museum 3236 


ARTHUR MANGELSDORFF 
SOLO PEABESE 
BEETHOVEN ‘CENTEN VARY. 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 
For terms, apply to 
ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, 
E. 


497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


SIMS-HILDITCH 


ECTURER AND ADJUDICATOR 
Addre 7, Vict 


yria Street, Crewe 


MISS MARY WILSON, F.R.A.M. 


Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
Gives SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS to Candidates 
entering for the L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Singing Teachers’ Diplomas. 

Particulars on application. 


Address: 10, Harley Street, London, W.1. Langham 3909 
MISS MARG ARET WITHY 
(A.R.C.M., L.T.C.L.) 

Postal Tuition for L.R.A.M., A he M., and T.C.L. paper-work. 


Practical work (Pianoforte). Personal lessons in Bath 


Full particulars from The Mount, Batheaston, Bath 


MR. J. C. BRYDSON 


Bac. (Dunecm.), L. Mus. T.C.I 
Correspondence Coach for Degrees and Diplomas. 
(Ordinary and Guarantee Courses.) 
Fees from half-a-guinea for 10 lessons 
Students write 
Your planations ar » clear and simple 
“Your model solutions are very good indeed." 
I wish t iy hew pleased I am with the progress made 
I find a great improve nt, more than I thought possible 
obtain through a Correspondence Course."’ 
Addr Balcary,"’ Kegworth, Nr. Derby 


FOR PIANOFORTI 
FOR TEACHERS 
FOR PAPER WORK 


Beginners and Advanced 


Preparation for L.R.A.M.and A.R.C.M 
ynly 


Special Course by Correspondence 


\. PERCY ALDERSON, Mus. D., A.R.C.M., 
rEACHER, EXAMINER, ADJUDICATOR, 
WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS, 
LONDON, W.1 
34, Knight's Park, Kingston-on-Thames ‘Phone: Kingston 015¢ 
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THE MUSICAL 


R. J. PERCY 
F.R.A.M., gives Postal Tuitix 


\ 


s. B. Dunelm., 
r Examinations 


BAKER, Mu 


yn and prepares fc 


Personal Lessons (Pianoforte and Theory), at 14, Hanover Street, 
V1 Address, 12, Longley Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W.1 

‘APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.¢ 

/ L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of “* Compend of Musical Kn« aoa 
* Studies in History and Form,"’ & Specialist in Tuition by post 
for T.C.L. and R.C.O E ssay Models, Sight-Reading Course 
Study Aids, 92. Studies in Modulation, 

Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods 
HAZELDENE, TEWKES# 


*PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 


(1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work 

(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work 

(3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c 


L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-27 ...309 Correspondence Pupils successful 


A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-27 83 
E. H. BIBBY, 


Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C 


Manchester 


Mr. Mus. Bac., M., 


Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
mai CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


In response to many requests, 
he has prepared the following adaditic 


(1.) The ** Mus. Bac."’ Degree. 

(2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 

(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. (20 Successe 

(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint 21 Successe 


(Address as above.) 


ME: BIBBY also gives PERSONAL Lessons in 
Manchester 


Cc ee a reparation (Practical and Paper 


Work) for L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., A.T.C.L., &c. Address as above 
\ ISS J. B LAKE, A.R.A.M., A.R.C cr Teacher 
4 »f Singing), prepares pupils L.R.A.M. and A.R M. Exams., 
as Teacher r Performer Highest recommendation Stud 139 
New Bond Street, W.1 


M* ALLAN BROWN, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. (Organist and Musical Director, The City Temple). 
Balham High Road, S.W.17. Telephone: Battersea 0916 


and A.R.C 


298 


Special preparation for F.R.C.O Also L.R 


and A.R.C.M. ORGAN EXAMINATIONS 
SINGLE LESSONS and PRACTICE on facsimile R.C.O. 
instrument. Pieces registerec 
RECENT SUCCESSES IN ORGAN WORK 
1 L.R.A.M., Dec., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1921. 
1 A.R.C.M., April, 1920 A.R.C.O., July, 1921. 
1 L.R.A.M., April, 1924 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1922. 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1922 1 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1923. 
1 F.R.C.O., July, ro22 4 A.R.C.O., July, 1923. 
3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1923 1 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1924 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1923 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1924 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1925 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1925 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1925 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1925 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1926 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1926 
4 F.R.C.O., July, roe 4 A.R.C.O., July, 1926 
> F.R.C.O., Jan., 1 4 A.R.C.O Ja 
* Hints for R.C.O. Candidates '"' to be obtained from the Publishers, 


Reid Bros., 26, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Circus, W.1 
i, IRRESPON DENCE UITION by F.R.C.O. 
Any Exam. One guinea ten les ns Harmony, Counterpoint 
Fugue, &c. Courses in History, Choir Traini ing, Aural Tests, R.C.O 
July Exams Address: B.M./J.R.M.B ndon, W.C.1 
SELF-PREPARATION 
(THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL.) 
Many Music Students are at times perplexed, where but a 
little guidance will help them towards their goal 
Single Lesson, or Course by arrangement 
A. GRAVES, F.R.C.O., 30, Salop Road, Oswestry 
PP eacenis K GREEN, L.R.A.M., Etc. Voice 
Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adjudicator Preparation for 
R.A.M. c/o Rushworth & Dreaper, 11, Islington, Liverpool 
GS YNCOPA TED MUSIC (PIANO) taught 
by Professional Expert. “A. B.,"' c/o Novello & ¢ Ltd 
160, Wardour Street, W.1 
*‘INGING (Caruso Method) taught by MDME 
» ROSA “— YN, at pupils’ houses or at her studio Audition 


Free. 29, Gloucester Street, Belgravia, S.W.1 


TIMES—MarcHu 1 


72 
2035 


1927 


Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 


D*, ’THBERT HARRIS, 
“+ SPECIALIST ORRESPONDENCE 


IN C 











rul 4rION 410 Successes in Mus, D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O. and 

4 R.C O., &c. 58, Avondale Road, Gorleston-on-Sea 
| D*®: HARRIS mil gear cachaes PREP ARES MSS. 
FOR PUBLICATIO Acc par S written 
\ ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
4 INATIONS IN MUSIC (at p ate residence at West-End 
S in Pianof Har ( ntery t, Fugue Form, 
stration Teaching Modulation, Tra tion, &c For 
Te s, & apy Dunraven H 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11 
-| PD*® CHASTEY HECTOR, D. Mus. Oxon., 1922 
L.R.A.M nstructs Candidates, per ally or | l for 
Degre and Diplomas in M The Downs Old Shoreham 

Road, Hove. Sussex 

H ERSERT HODGE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 
Organist and Choirma r, St. Nict ais ( Abbey, Queen 
\ t treet, London, has, sinc 708 ade a speciality of aching 
Car es f he Organ Pla g Exa a f the R al College 
f ts, and can arrange a pr rse ft n t 
rga g | jon : N las Cole 

4 lanyr t F.R.C.O. and R.C.O esse 

Ss am Place, S.W Telept S " 195 
| R. W. HUNT, Mus. D. Durham (1926), F.R.C.O 
Gives Lessons by Correst i for degrees and diplomas 
I Thorpe Road, Melton Mowbray 

R.A.G.IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 


Il As SS Ce COACHING 
Latest Successes : Durham, Sept. 1926. Mus.Doc., 6 Final Mus.Bac. 
and two 1st Mus.Bac. passes aha Geeuak wanemnane s.Doc. and 


180 successes 





Mus. Bac. Exs. after prelim. course in composition 
t Durham alone, besides R.C O. Diplomas. The Durdans, Reigate. 
Di: J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab Mus. Doc. 
cont give le Har n and other 
Theoretical € pares f M al Examinations 
( t ev nalyses ritten. Candidates prepared 
Dr. Kar r M Ba and Mus. Doc. degree at 
‘ ties a fr Mt al ¢ & 
id I I 1 N.W 
M a S. de M. LEATHES, M.A., Mus. BAC., 
F.R.C Tuition in Piano, Harmony, Composition, &e. 
Pupils tena 3 lly prepared for all examinations Cramer's 
Studios, 139, Bond Street, W.1, and 128, Kensington High St., W.8 
Poe ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
University of Toronto; F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O., &c., Sirsa House 
Cheltenham. Correspondence Lessons. Revision of MSS. Scoring 
editing, and arranging Examinat pieces analysed and annotated 
M"s ISS HELENA MARKS, Author of Che 
I Fort 1M t prepares f L.R.A.M 
M —~ all other ex 1s, Pianoforte, Haru Form 
" Tea & Pe » Cor por n é n » all 
ay Work I t R.A.M \ al Training 
1 Si . I ind A.R.C.M The Teachin Musical 
Al a Pupils re ved 1 t Pianoforte 
M y re es L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., & 
ro, Matheson R I jon, W.1 
[ p>. &. S. t. ee 3 TON, Mus. Do F.R.C.O,, 
L.R.A.M 4.R.C.M [we e yea exper ein Private 
I n and Coaching for Degree M than Soo of Dr. Middleton's 
Put have bta d Dext tt { versitic R.A.M., R.C.M 
R.C.O Address I W 
| 8S Me 7 Fe ee of ok Exams Corre 
se pondence I ns in Har t Form, Teacl c 
pupils ccesses. Moderate te Arthur W. Morrison, L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M., & », Clarendon ud, I 1, Sheffield 
\! FRED MORRIS, L. Mus Eke Graded 
4 I ns by p to st lividual needs ach student assured 
f per care and attent I para f Diy as and er 
Examination in Music, and interestin courses for those not 
wi & to enter for exa ati RECENT SUCCESSES inclade 
\. Mi ee ar 192 Adk s, 0, West Lorne Street, Chester 
\ ADAME MABEL ] MOSS, A.R.C.M., gives 
yt special correspondence ses for A.R.C.M. and L.R.A.M 
pianoforte exan Also pianoforte les 1s Stud W t End 
Crouch End, and 38, Stapleton Hall Road, N.4 
DIANOPORTE LESSONS by LADY L.R.A.M.,, 
at pupils’ houses or Stud near Baker Street Terms 
moderate Write, E. M.,"’« Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Wo 
\W REDERICK PUGH, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
prepares for L.R.A.M Aural Culture and Voice Culture 
Diploma A.R.C.M Appreciation Diploma) Recent Successes 
i}, Wilmington Avenue, Cl wick, W.4 Chiswick 326 
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\ R. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac F.R.C.O.,} CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 
4 A.R.C.M Dei Se Singing and Piano), L.R.A.M., Class A, There is a vacancy for en ALTO sinaer. Solary., {190 0 year 
Performer and Teacher . ; oy : : -" in - Chee ’ 
Prof. Singing, G.S.M., 1905-1915. Special Lect. on Musical Appre- — must be Communicant Members of the Church of 
ciation to L.C. Applications should be sent, stating age and experience, with three 


* Recit. and its Rendering 1s. 6d¢. ** Vade Mecum for Singers 
6d 
Preparation for all Exams. by Post and Personal Lessons 
Special C f Singing, Piano, Touch, 
Appreciation, &c 
Nearly 1,000 Successes for Degrees and Diplomas 


Send for Prospectus, 


21, Boundary Road, N.W.8 
M ISS AUDREY PORTER gives Correspondence 
s 
and all 


Lessons in Counterpoint, Harmony, Form, Act of Touch, 
branches of Theoretical Music Preparation for all 
examinations L , 
(Optional Papers, Harmony and Counterpoint), 


Recent successes include R.A.M A.R.C.M 
&c. For terms, &c., 
Apply. Yorx Cortace, Frome, SomerRsET | 
N R. CLIFFORD SMITH, F-.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. 
4 (Organist and Director of the Choir, Church of St. Thomas 
Regent Street, W.1), has VACANCIES for pupils in ORGAN and 
PIANOFORTE playing, and all THEORETICAL SUBJECTS 
Preparation for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., and A.R.C.M 
Also for Associated Board, &c., Examinations 


All lessons within three minutes of Oxford Circus 
Studio: 14, Hanover Street, W.1 


R.A.E.- TAYLOR. PUPILGAINEDSTILLIE 

Bursary for Cpt.; Gold Medal for Cpt., Ass. Board: Gold 

Medal for Har., Ass. Board; C. C. Scholarship; A.R.C.O., A.T.C.L., 

Mus. B Compositions revised and accompaniments written 
Portland Place, Lancaster 


W G. WEBBER, F.R.C.O. 
¢ Preparation for Exams Organ lessons given on new 
four-manual Willis. Address, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E.1 


yurses Oo -apers Musical 


Phone 


Maida Vale 1715 





[)*. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
(1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint 
(2) F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O 
(83) A.R.C.M. (Theory of Musi 
(4) Mus. Bac. Degree 
Several recent successes in all these examinations 
R.C.O. EXAMINER say Your system is undoubtedly an 
excellent one 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED ~—given any pupils with the requisite 
musical ability for the examination in view 
297 A.R.C.O. Successes e 1909 
183 F.R.C.O . ee 
RECENT SUCCESSES IN PAPER WORK 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1917 2 A.R.C.O.. Jan., ror? 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 191 4 A.R.C.O., July, 1917 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 
4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan ) } A.R.C O., Jan., 1919 
3 F.RC.O., July, 1919 + A.R.C.O., July, 1919 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 19 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 192¢ 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 192 6 A.R.C.O.,, July, 192 
3 F.R.C.O., Jan., rozt 7 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1921 
6 F.R.C.O., Jul 19 8 A.R.C.O., July, ro2t 
5 F.R.C.O., Jan., 19 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 19 
4 F.R.C.O., July. 19 5 A.R.C.O., July, 192 
8 F.R.C.O.. Jan., 19 6 A.R.C.O., Jan., 192 
7 F.R.C.O., July, 19 10 A.R.C.O., July, 19 
7 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1924 9 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1924 
3 F.R.C.O., July, ro924 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1924 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1925 8 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1925 
7 F.R.C.O., July, 1925 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1925 
5 F.R.C.O.. lar 192 6 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1926 
6 F.R.C.O., luly. roe 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1926 
> F.R.C.O., Jan.,'1927 12 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1927 
Tralee Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate 


YIANO 
Outline 

(first bars), 5 
L.R.A.M., ¢ 


city 


TEACHING EXAMS.,., A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M. 

urse of Instruction, 5s.; Studies Special purposes 
FiveTest Papers for A.R.C.M,, 25s. “J. H.,"" Mus. Bac., 
o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


OF LONDON CHOIR COLLEGE. 


Solo and Chorus Boys supplied for special engagements and 
permanent choir Apply t Francis Sutton, F.R.C.O., Christ 
Church, Woburn Square, W.( 

KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

There are VACANCIES in the Choir for ALTO, TENOR, and 
BASS Choral Scholar Choral Seholarships are tenable by those 
who intend to take a University Degree The Value of the Scholar 
ship is £80 a year, with considerable allowances in addition 


The Competition will be held on Tuesday, March 15 

Applications to be sent in not later than March 7 

Successful candidates »rmst pass ot exemption from the 
Previous Examination before coming into residence 

For further information apply to The Deans 
Cambridge 


secure 


King's College 


Recitalist, &c. | 


testimonials, to the Organist, Christ Church, Oxford, not later than 
April 16 


Two ALTOS, £20; TWO TENORS, £18; 
TWO BASSES, £18, required. Streatham Parish Church, 
S.W. Good readers essential. Apply, Hubert Belton, Midland 


Bank House, 213, Streatham High Road, S.W.16 

"TENOR WANTED.—4 15 per annum. “Cathedral 
Good reader essential Church in S. Kensington 
II 


Psalter.’ 
Sanders, 34, Altenburg Gardens, S.W a 
ETON COLLEGE. 
There is a VACANCY for a BASS Voice in the Chapel Choir 
Stipend, £140 per annum, and Pension under a scheme 
Full particulars on application to The Precentor, Savile 
Eton College, Bucks, before March 12 “a : 
*HRIST CHURCH. Westminster. Wanted, Bass 


salary 


House, 


(Solo) £20 Also Chorus Bass and Alto State 
“ A.R.C.O.,"' 60. Woodland Rise, N.10 M 7 
I ARITONE wishes to JOIN C. of E. choir. 
Experienced. Voluntary services. N.W. district. ‘* M. H., 


o., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 

WANTED NOW, 
Churchman. Three 
Sung Mass 


c/o Novello & ¢ 


S JAMES, WHITEHAVEN. 
sJ« ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER. £75. 
manual Hill Music: Anglican, some Plainsong 
Good Choir Apply, testimonials, Vicar. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 
Presbyterian Church, Stratford. Salary £45 
Applications, stating age, experience, &c 


ORGA 
for Trinity 


Electrically blown organ 


to A. Taylor, 22, Warren Road, Wanstead, Essex 
( RGANIST WANTED, Wesleyan Church, Bell 
Road, Hounslow New organ, pneumatic action, two-manual 
Write, with qualifications, references, and salary required, to 
Rev. G. H. Bamford, 40, Bell Road, Hounslow 

( RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER required, 
Parish Church, Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire Three-manual 

|organ. Full particulars, apply, Vicar 
\ TANTED.—ORGANIST anpCHOIRMASTER 
for fine old Parish Church Large organ, good choir 

Address, Vicar, Cranbrook, Kent 
( RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
for small, beautiful Church in South London district 
Surpliced choir Two Sunday Services only Salary, £4 Apply 
the Rev. E. H. Eland, Cuddington Vicarage, Worcester Park, Surrey 
PPLICATIONS invited for POSITION of 
4 ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, Whetstone Congre 
gational Church State qualifications, experience, and salary 
required Applications by letter, to W. King, 85, Chandos 
Avenue, Whetstone, N.20 

RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 


( 


for Ealing Congregational Church, Ealing, W Two-manual 


organ (electric motor Must be fully-qualified Choirmaster Apply 
by letter, stating experience, qualifications, and salary required, 
not later than March 5, to Mr. A. S. Graham, 13, Kingsdown Avenue 
Ealing, W.1 


SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
AN EXAMINATION for an ORGANIST SCHOLARSHIP of £€0 
per annun held on March 15 and 16, 1927 For particulars, 
apply to Th 


( RGANIST 


will be 


ve Bursar 


AND CHOIRMASTER DESIRES 


APPOINTMENT Certificate Trinity College Seni 
Excellent testimonials Minimum, # per annum mJ. ¢ 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


RGANIST CHOIRMASTER. Young, ex 

perienced, and enthusiastic Requires position in or around 
London. R. Gasson, 29, Montague Road, S.W.19 

SINGERS AND INSTRUMENTALISTS ENSURE CORRECT 


ACCOMPANIMENT 


( RGANIST open for engagements, rehearsals, 
or concerts. For terms, per hour or evening, apply, 
H. Markham, 168, Hanover Road, Brondesbury Park, N.W.10 


( RGAN PRACTICE,—1s. 4d. an hour (pupils, 9¢.). 
. Hydraulic-blown, two-manual and pedal organ, at the Fulham 
School of Music, 2, Edgarley Terrace, S.W.6. 

ORGAN LESSONS at St. Stephen's Walbrook, E.C.4. Large 
three-manual organ. Moderate fees. Special courses of combined 
lessons and practice for inclusive fees. Write for prospectus. 

G. J. METZLER, F.R.C.O. Tel.: Putney 4208. 
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chy (\RGAN PHOTOGRAPH ET, Ta AI f 
RGAN PHOTOGRAPHS.—St. Paul’s Cathedral, EE yp reas meres aa 
ee O new and old Consoles; Br »mpton Oratory Cons« le, 5s. Many BEETHOV\ EN CEN ENARY. 


Church of A ~ 
others G. Benham, “ Bramerton,’’ New Barnet. 


with three 

later than HURCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two Just I 
Manuals, Pneumatic Pedals, various sizes: specially built. 

: S18; Five to fifteen stops. Introduced to meet the requirements of the 

; C ~ 


> . > : ~ “~ Sn a , ~ a 
& ’ times at minimum cost W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ >) 4 4 
h Church, Works, Manchester, S.W. ) - 4 ‘y 
a 


Midland 
RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 


hedral Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or recon AN 
athedra structed. Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge 


ensington 


PEDAL AMERICAN ORGANS.—1, 2, and 3 The Royal Philharmonic Society 


Manuals, by Bell, Karn, Mason & Hamlin, &c., from 40 guineas 





upwards lso several large Harmoniums, by Alexandre, &c., from 
pel Choir 20 guineas, Stagg, 56, Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C.1 
ile House, ) = , — 
) “rfe it t N ) ) >N > 
POLLO ORGAN, Perfect ‘ ondition Stamp JOHN MEWBURN LEVIEN 
4 for reply 55, Fernhurst Street, Blackburn. 
od, Bass E ; ; : — 
ute salary FoR SALE.—CHAMBER PIPE ORGAN, by 
- Willis. Requires rebuilding; 4 Stops. Low price of £6 t ’ _— 7 . 
n clear. D. Mann & Sons, Cranleigh, Surrey AN IN TRODL CTIJON 
choir. 
“WN ° . ’ ) TT? Tt 
= BARGAIN.—APOLLO 2-MANUAL PEDAL 
: ORGAN. As new: Ten rows reeds Also Steinway Baby . 
» NOW, Grand. Write, ““BM/GDNX,” London, W.C.1 ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE 
n. Three — . . > —_ . 
ing Mass TORMAN & BEARD PIANOFORTE PEDALS 
4 FOR SALE. Excellent condition Apply, G. Spencer 
=p A.R.C:O., 118, Dodworth Road, Barnsley Prepared and published under the ar ty of the 
UIRED . —— ay aly Sate : 
‘lary £45 PpRCADWOOD SEMI-GRAND PIANO. Nearly oe ige ogee a ode 
ience, &c., new condition. Very fine tone. £100. 9, Eliot Park, S.E.1 Koval Phitha 
ch. Bell | LUTHNER BOUDOIR GRAND PIANO FOR 
7 | SALE.-—-Nearly new. Cost £320. Going abroad; Sacrifice Py E ONE SHILLIN 
o-manua Nodealers. ** F. H."'c/o Novello &Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St., W.1 
juired, to ( l I Ss N N S , 
PIANO; POUDOIR GRAND ERARD FOR SALE 
equired, Fine powerful tone Condition as new Will take £80, or » , x . . 
ee-manual near offer 4 great bargain 4. Holdom, Dunmore House, “mn ” , BD ‘ . . 
7 Bletchley, Bucks 
ASTER [DOUBLE - BASS WANTED. Four - stringed. 
od choit Good condition Moderate price. Blackie, Precentory 
F Lincoln 
a . om ‘ canada “he : . ) “ = fe Y = Y 
\NTED I FLAT and A CLARINETS FOR SALE. 4 4 4 
» district Complete, in plush-lined case. Cost £40. Would exchange ) 
10 Apply for B flat Soprano Saxophone B. Young, 1, Kirkland Terrace 4 4 a & 
k, Surrey Inverurie, Aberdeenshire 
ON o iO TE YG CONNECTION for S > >, »WTEY CR ah; 
)IANO TEACHING CONNECTION for SALE, By HARVEY GRACE 
Congre in good growing district, 50 minutes from Euston Splendid 
id salary pening for good Teacher Apply, “’ H. A.,"' c/o Novello & Co., Ltd 
Chandos 160, Wardour Street, W.1 
NTED MATEUR PIANIST offers use of his rooms in 
- - 4 W.1 district, with view to chamber music practice pro PT HIS new volume n the “ Masters ot 
yo-manual fessionals or good amateurs Steinway grand Afternoons t - 1 , . 
t Apply evenings " C. A.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St., W Mi sic, edited by Sir Landon Ronald, 
required, ‘ 
n Avenue, . “ cape ‘ . : : will prove to be one of the most 
' "TTHE OWNERS of British Patents No, 224564 for : 
= Improvements in Piano Players, and No. 220371 for Automatic interesting of the series, Free from the un 
ee Musical Instruments, are desirous of entering into negotiations crit hero- | | $s re S P| 
IP of £€0 with one or more firms in Great Britain for the purpose of exploiting — al anaaid worship that ha a long ob cured 
articulars the above invention either by the sale of the Patent rights, or by the its subject, the real man Ss convincingly 
grant of a license or licenses to manufacture on royalty Inquiries si 
should be addressed to Messrs. Abel & Imray, 30, Southampton depicted. [he book is no mere biography 
‘SIRES Buildings, London, W.C.2 , . . ~ 
ibe - - It contains also a study of the composer’s 
oe ae T y a a] ~ > . . " " a ‘ \ 
ey. er \ pon rE D.—28 Copies (new or soiled) of methods and a critical estimate of his work 
TE DEUM by Custard, in F. State price to Canon 
Parish, Longfleet Vicarage, Poole, Dorset as a whole Sections are devoted to his 
iv, ex ” 
‘ — “ . . 7 “programme” music and his use fugue, 
1 around N SALE.—Set Small Tymps. Bass ‘ Drum. ieee a . 
Capital-toned Harmonium Double-Bass. Whittaker, 20, \ final chaptei estimates his influence on his 
ORRECT Central Drive, Blackpool 
successors. 
earsals. M USIC COPYING, Transpositions, Arrangements, 
g, apply, 4 &c. Neat work. Smith, 40, Coniston Rd., Muswell Hill, N.1o lith a portrait, crown Svo, J4V pa , 75. Od, net, 
y.10 
Js. od’ os SALE. Steck Orchestrelle PIANOLA. 
1 2 +). 88-note. In Satin-wood. Asnew. Apply, Barker, 19, Rookfiel 
e Fulham Avenue, Muswell Hill a oon ; ) y 
eae KEGAN PAUL 
pe mee i ELLIST (lady), Violinist and Pianist, WANTED. 2 ' 
tus. Health resort. Engagement, May to September. Five hours | BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, 
daily. State experience, age, lowest terms. Burford, 105, Chepstow 
Road, Newport, Mon 
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THE SUPERB 


BECHSTEIN 
PIANOS 


You can examine a magnificent selection of _ trademark ‘*‘ Cramer, London,” on any instrument 





3echstein Pianos—new and second-hand—at guarantees all that science and art have made 


possible in perfecting the Pianoforte. New and second- 


126, NEW BOND ST., W.1. hand Pianos on deferred terms of payment . 


Can be purchased by instalments, no deposit 
required. 


Old Pianos taken in exchange, highest value 
allowed. 


Call or write for Catalogue. . 
2 Call or 
The Autoplayer Co., Ltd., 
BECHSTEIN PIANO SPECIALISTS. 


Mayfair 2653. 
STEINWAY 
TU J. B. CRAMER & CO. Lt. 
S D I () S 139 NEW BOND STREET W.! 
128 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 
COMFORTABLY FURNISHED 46 MOORGATE E.C. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT* 


CENTRAL HEATING 
TELEPHONE LIFT 


NEW STEINWAY PIANOS RELIEVES PREVENTS 
, COLDS io FLU 
Full particulars from 
STEINWAY & SONS Bh 


THE NEW STEINWAY HALL, 


1 & 2, GEORGE ST., CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. INHALANT 


"PHone: Mayrarr 6641-5 


P I \ N O S Ik YOU DONT WANT A COLD— 


Pe “ Vapex” regularly for its remarkable 


protective power. Just a drop on the 


write for 


Catalogue 





Bechstein, Bord, Schiedmayer, 
Chappell, Rogers, Gors, & Kallmann 


handkerchief each morning and an _ occasional 


and other celebrated makers inhalation of the vapour during the day suffices. 


The Profession most cordially invited to 
inspect our large and varied stock of 
New and Second-hand Pianos. Cash, Hire, exist together. 
or Hire-purchase. Pianos taken in exchange. 


“Vapex” and the germs of cold and ‘flu cannot 


Apply for lists : All Chemists, 2s. and 3s. 


stieaene - 
Sus STILES eco | 
74-76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 

*’Phone: MUSEUM 0439. 


SOLE MAKERS: 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., 


BARDSLEY VALE, LANCS, 
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FEBRUARY BULLETIN OF OXFOKD 


Wag smerand Wagenseil. ASource of Wagner's Opera Singing Games. 
‘Die Meistersinger By Hersert THOMPSON s. 6d. net By I AN I N Ea 
Public Schools and their Music. the St Green Lads stoi ey ee = te 
By A. H. Perrin. With a Preface by Sir W. H. Hapow Incidental Music to‘ Peter, the Pied Piper. 
(Oxford Musical Essays s. 6d. net New ays fr Old St es, by H MON By R 
Rudiments of Music. M 
By C. H. Kitson. 2s. 6d. net I Divertisement. 
Counterpoint for Beginners. Introduct Da 
By C. H. Kitson With numerous musical example For I > 
The Oxford Solo Songs. +s. 6d Three Little Trios. 
"A Se ng of Sorrow Th words by Wiritiam I et For Violin, "( 
M by Orca Mitts for \V and F The Put Y ‘ 
‘The She pherd The Words by Wirttam Bras set t ' 1 AS tS 
. Music by OLGa Mitts for Voi 1d Flute or \ } s Oxford Orchestral Series. 
The Night The Words by Hicatre B et to Mus Edited by W. G. WHITTAKER 
by Ex nD Duncan F RA No. ( Cite ; c 
eae ’ MM is in his } I I 1 1 ( . 
ic by RicHarp Epwa s (died I " a | oO \ 1 
script at Christ Church, Oxford, dated Ira i \ Viola, 'Ce 
by Ps WARLOCK . 2c 
The English Translation re 1 by 7 Oxford Chor Songs from Olid M , 
Schubert's Song anslated A. H. I S N I V.G. Wa AKE 
and STEvART W!1 N he Musi Sx I I Va \ 
A Son of the Muses ' (Der Musens Transcribed fr Ad ISS Brit 
* The Hurdy Gurdy Man’ (Der Leiermann . Peter Wa CK * The Deat £ Care 
The Wanderer’ (Der Wanderer Transcribed fr Add. MSS Britis 
. an . ° mn . I } Tr § te } ; 
The First, Second, and Third Books of Elizabethar >. 5 “* tag 
. ; ° if ata 22 4 euge t 
Songs that were originally « omg ysed for one voic =n tha tiled aveneteill Kem Sumae 
to sing and four stringed instruments to accompany) Tratr by W. G. WHITTAKER English W ] y¥CcC.s 
scribed from 16th- and 17th-century MSS by Peter Wart k 5d 
_ 7s 6d. each volume Lord, enter not into wrath. J. S. BA H’s ( 
Four Arias. Ca N H . ’ 
By Domenico Scar Edited by Lupw Li anged \ W 4 I z W 
English rransiati “4 J. Dent Each Is C. San I 
Sorrow's Lullaby. What God doth, surely that ts right. J.S. Ba 
Poem | THOMAS Lovett Beppoes, set for soprar and Church Cantata N Was ¢ t. d tw get 
baritone voices and four stringed instruments by Perer Edited and arranged WwW. G. W rTAKI I I 
Wart K s W 1 ‘ t 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT: 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. 








EXPERIENCE AND 
REPUTATION 





INTMENT 


BY APP« 


Over thirty years’ experience in the manufacture of Organ 
Blowing Machinery is behind the fine reputation held by 
the “ Discus” Organ Blower. During this period, installa- 
tions have been made with complete success to a very large 
number of Cathedrals, Churches, and Public Buildings both 
at home and abroad. We 
size or type of organ, and the motive power may be either 
electricity, gas, or oil. Our wide and varied experience is 
at your disposal. Write now for a free copy of our illus- 
trated booklet, ‘Organ Blowing,” and let us supply free 
estimate and suggestions from your particulars. 


can supply blowers to suit any 


WATKINS 


WATSON, 





THE “ DISCUS" 


REGD. TRADE MARK. 


ORGAN BLOWER. 


SOLE 
MAKERS WHITE LION STREET, 


LONDON, N.1. 


Telephone: North 2039. 
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OF MUSIC. | 


Mandeville Place, Man are, London, W.1 


THE RT. HON THE EARL OF SHAFPTESBURY 
K.P., G.C.V. ; 
( s4irman of Board and Director of Studie 
I fe 7» < BRIDGI M.A Mus.D., F.S.A 
f Examinat ’ I I HORNER, Mus.D 
: I \ ’ il by put in Mr. Cesas 
Last day of entry for the April Diploma Examina 
for the next ye ) for four \ a ve Fl 
a-Ba ' 
at pt Second Lecture by Professor J. C. Bridge 
M ) The iaries of Pey ind Evelyn, and their 
4 
I Stud Conce 
at ( mm be M und Ch r ( ert at 
an Ha W e Stre W 
: t irchestral Concert at Queen's Hall 
Pla W.1t (Sole Le et f the Hall Chappell & Ce.) 
( exe vide INSTRUCTION and TRAINING . a all 
Ss ect Instrumental Voca and =Theoretical and 
nd Operatic | tior The Lessons are arranged t 
enience { th day and eveni: tudents. Entry 
acle " “ { Subjec fro e to the Full 
I ( € i be ners as well as to the more 
1 ea f age are received for the 
» at reduced fee 
( A ( A ‘ 7 A d CuamBper Must 
are ri ft tly petent perso! wl are not 
Students he n 
e Rud f Theory of M Harmony 
I l r " ( " n, and tl Art of 
“ : y ( r ence 
’ { the Tea g Dey ne with list of Professors 
Ss " ‘ & and the Syllabuses of the 
a 1 1 Exa " free ation to the 


» applic 
RODWELI 


Secretary 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 


FROM THE WORKS OI 


CYRIL SCOTT. 


ALBUM. SECOND ALBUM. 


Transcribed by Transcribed by 
A Ws Oe I Dr. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 
pera 1. Ode Heéroique. 


ine Sk No, 2 2. Over the Prairie. 
unsonette 3. Diatonic Study. 
g fr t I 4. Cavatina 
tude 5. Evening Idyll. 
6. Prelude Solennel 
Price 6d. each Album 


these two books are comprised a selection of 


the 


a. , 
t litabie pieces Dy one oO! most 
sting key! 


hoard writers of our time. 


ELKIN 


KINGLY 


& CO., LTD, 
STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1, 


BROADWOOD 
-TANOS 


BOSWORTH & CO., 


Anthems and Services for the Seasons. 
LENT. 


Lt 


DERING, RICHARD (1618 
(Edited by Sir Freperick Brings 


I will arise part id 
BESLY, MAURICE 
Benedicite in E flat d 
GOOD FRIDAY. 
DERING, RICHARD (1618 
(Edited by Sir Freperick Bripaot 
O all ye that pass by (6 parts , 6d 
VITTORIA, T. L. Da 
(Edited by Str Freperick Bripat } 
O My People (4 parts) ; sd 
PORTUGAL, JOHN IV. OF 
(Edited by Sire Freperick Bripce } 
Faithful Cr } parts 
EASTER. 


PALESTRINA 
(Edited by Str Freperick Brine 
This is the Day (6 parts) id 


CHANTER, RICHARD 


Sing with Joyful Exultation (4 parts id 
GOSS, JOHN 

Christ our Passover (4 parts ° d 

ORGAN ALBUM OF FAMOUS MASTERS. 


\rranged by G. RAMIN., 


Organist of Thomas Kirche, Leipzig 
CONTENTS 
CANZONA G. Frescosarpt (1583-1643) 
PRELUDE anp FUGUI - D. Buxtenupe (1637-1707) 
PRELUDE anp FUGUI . V. Lupeck (1654-1740) 
PASTORALI ° J. S. Bacu (1685-1750) 
CHORAL PRELUDE, “ O Traurigkeit J. Braums (1833-1897) 
¢ FINALE from Organ Sonata in F minor, Op. 127 
RHEINBERGER (1839-1901) 
KISTNER EDITION, No. 107 Price 6d. net 


BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., Music Publishers, 
8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I. 


‘ 


Just PUBLISHED 


NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS AND 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


THE 
PIANOFORTE 


AN APPENDIX 


ART OF 

PRACTISING 
WITH ON 
LEGATO-PEDALLING 


C., EGERTON LOWE. 


Prick Two SHILLINGS, 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


DieED MARCH 26, 1827 


The thoroughness with which the 


Centenary is being observed indicates that the 


eaction against the composer has spent itself. The 


posthumous fame of every great creative artist 
s liable to such ebbs and flows, and the ebb in 
this case has been more marked than usual for a 
variety of reasons. First, there can be no doubt 


that the uncritical praise lavished on Beethoven 


and his music during the half-century that followed 


largely And 
in the fact that the praise was, 
n the due to the that 
have lately told against him. His development of 


his death is’ very responsible. 


there is irony 
factors 


main, very 


the emotional and dynamic side of music no 
doubt offended sone musicians, but it made a 


strong appeal to the general musical public of his 


day, and even more to the public of the next 
decade or two. As time went on, however, it 
counted for less and less, and during recent 


years it has even been a handicap. Accustomed 
as we are to the power and richness of the modern 
orchestra, we are disposed to see tameness and 
crudity in passages which must have been shattering 
to the public of a century ago. 
forte 
noise than the forttssimo of Beethoven. 


Many a mere 
by a living composer makes a far bigger 
Even the 
/ff in the seventh and eighth Symphonies is feeble 
compared with the climaxes that are a common 
place in recent orchestral works. It is sometimes 
forgotten, too, that the limitations of the brass for 
which Beethoven wrote often precluded him from 
the gradual building up of a climax. Ina remote 
key, or in chromatic passages, his brass players 
held a watching brief, or put in such few notes as 
were practicable ; only in straightforward diatonic 
moments could he and they go ‘all out.’ A composer 
to-day can use the whole of his immense forces in 


working up from fff to ///. 


A few years ago, a_ well-known composer 
said scornfully that the Beethoven orchestra 
was dead. (He omitted to give us the same 
news about Queen Anne.) But the pick of 


the works Beethoven wrote for it are very 


much alive, and their vitality and popularity are 
B 


the best 





proof of their greatness—a greatness of 
that 


handicaps on the material side 


rises superior to all 


Chis 


reactson lost its weight as the average 


idea and construction 


factor in 


(thanks to the growth of facilities for 


his knowledge and critical powers) 


began to develop an historical sense, and to listen 
to what was there—power of thought and feeling 
—rather than for orchestra flects that wer 





mpossible until long after Beethoven’s deat 

The limitations of the brass were of course 
responsible for much of overdose of and 
dominant harmony that caused some musicians 

rm against the Symphonies Chey argued that 
composer whose harmony (apparently) showed s 
little enterprise could hardly have been the bold spir 
historians and critics made hin ut t t 
was over-rated in this matter (as seemed to be 
case) he was over-rated in others I tallacy of 
nis reasoning 1s, Of cours is snow! At 
reference to his best chamber s s 
the posthumous Quartets—where there ts sufh 
harmonic beauty and noveity to satisfy any nor 
palate But the criticism raises a pou $ 
vital to a real understanding f Beet 
Probably most of us have som reaches 
a stage when certain of his harmon 1abits 

., his apparent obsessi t 

dominant, and his prolonged reiterat f 
common chord—have made us impatient ar 
sceptical. With further study, however, we 
through this stage, and perceive that his harmor 
simplicity is not like that of Haydn and Mozart 
In all three we meet the tonic-dominant basis that 
was inevitable at that period, but whereas Ha 
and Mozart complacently accepted it (partly as 
the natural successor to the modal syste 
also as a limitation brought abort 
deficiencies of certain instrum nts B 
constantly strove to change the limuitat 
asset. He seemsto say, A common chord, a sing 
note any simple progression, in fact $2 nat 
when heard once, and becomes even 
when repeated once or tw but repeat it tw 
times, and it may take ona new significan roug 
mere insistence And he proved 
over and over again, in passages too t S anc 
familar for reference Occasionally, it is t 
proved the reverse (especially in his hammenng 
at the tonic in a final cadence); but on the 
he succeeded as no composer before or sin las 


succeeded, im demonstrating the inherent MAUL 


and the immense possitlties of thes 


fundamentals It was a fruitful 


here is nothing far-fetched in the suggestion that 


if Beethoven had not, for example, written about 
thirty consecutive bars of the chord of F sharp 
major in the ~ Pastoral’ Sonata, or that fateful 
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introduction to the ninth Symphony, consisting | 
entirely of a thirdless triad, Wagner might have | 
given us a very different ‘Rheingold’ Prelude. | 
Indeed, Prof. Tovey, 
the ninth Symphony, shows that no 
composer of symphonies and sonatas has escaped 
the influence of Beethoven’s daring prologue to 
No. 9. 

Sir Walford Davies, in his recent wireless talks 
on Beethoven, has. done 
particular aspect of the composer’s genius—an 
aspect easily missed by the merely casual hearer. 


modern 





AT WHERE 


DIED 


SCHWARZSPANIERHAUS VIENNA, 


BEETHOVEN 


rHE 


ing by Herbert Thompson 


cynicism swelled the 
so emotional as 
Beethoven. All the Romantics were (and some 
still are) under a cloud, and Beethoven is 
emerging from it mainly because of the robust- 
ness and humour that are never long absent from 
his best work. 

But the chief reason for the unmistakable anti- 
Beethoven phase that has just spent itself is also | 
the strangest: the great majority of the general 


Inevitably the 
reaction against 


post-war 
a composer 


in his masterly analysis of | 


well to emphasise this | 


C minor Symphony. Chamber music, though 
recognised as the purest tyre of art, has usually 
been played only at highly-priced concerts given in 
the afternoon. Even amateur players could make 
no kind of show with any of Beethoven’s Quartets 
‘save the earliest and least representative. The 
result was an anomaly apparently without a parallel 
| here was a composer, universally recognised as one 
of the greatest, yet the works in which his genius 
admittedly reached its highest point were unknown 
to the bulk of his admirers! Nor was this general 
|ignorance confined to the late Quartets. Of any 
|average hundred musical folk—regular attendants 
|at orchestral concerts and the opera—how many 
are familiar with (say) the “ Archduke’ Trio, the 
|" Rasoumovsky’ Quartets, the String Trios (early but 
| delightful works), and the ’Cello Sonatas, Op. 102 ? 
|In order to realise the !eeway which the general 
| musical public has yet to make up in regard to 
| Beethoven, we have to imagine a similar lack of 
| familiarity with an entire section of Bach’ s finest and 
|most characteristic work—e.g., the * Forty-eight,’ 
|or the organ works. 
| Happily, the very year of the Centenary sees 
|science coming to the rescue. For the best of 
| Beethoven we need no longer be dependent on the 
concert-hall, with its (perhaps) excusable insistence 
|on a few familiar works. All the String Quartets 
|have been, or are being, recorded for the 
|gramophone; most of them are available in 
|four-handed arrangements on player-piano rolls 
| (in which form they are far more effective 
‘than one would expect); from time to time 
|they may be heard wd wireless, with help from 
/notes in the Radio Times; all the Symphonies 
may now be heard on the gramophone ; and the 
|whole of the Pianoforte Sonatas are being issued 
in the “ World’s Music Series’ for player-piano use. 

No longer, then, need our knowledge of 
Beethoven be limited to a few of his most 
popular and hackneyed instrumental works. 
| Everything in his output that is of importance 
| may soon be heard by a mere turning of a tap, so 
| to speak. 

Of the choral works only the “Missa Solennis’ 
| shows the composer at his best, and we may expect 
more frequent performance of this masterpiece as 
la result of the Centenary. 
| A hundred years after his death Beethoven thus 
joins Mozart in being a composer with a future. 
|The anti-Beethoven phase — understandable in 
| many ways, as we have seen—is over; and the 


cream of his output may now be heard by all 


instead of by few. The time is ripe for a 
| revaluation of his music, and it will now be made, 
not as a result of concert performances of a portion 
|of his work, but after a real study of all his finest 
|music in every home where there are ears to hear. 


There can be no doubt as to the result. It is safe 


musical public, and even many trained musicians, |to prophesy that the bi-centenary of Beethoven's 
were more or less ignorant of the very flower of | birth in 1970 will find his fame at least as high as 


his genius—the later String Quartets. 


able that for one performance of the C sharp minor 


Quartet there should be some hundreds of the} 


It was inevit- ‘it now is, and far more secure because it will be 


based on a wider and more intimate knowledge 
of his music than has yet been possible. 
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THE MIND OF BEETHOVEN : 
GRESHAM ESSAY No. IV. 


By WaLrorp DaAvIiEs 


Beethoven’s mind seems to be one of the great 
clearing-houses of musical thought both for the 
average listener and the music-student. 
possible reasons for this may here be dwelt upon. 


HIS VALUES 


Even a casual glance at his Sonatas as compared, 
for example, with Mozart’s, and all that preceded 
them, reveals a two-fold habit in his evaluations. 
He dwells prodigiously, often ponderously, on 
small things—even upon mere notes; and then 
perhaps the very next moment he is found throw- 
ing them quite recklessly about. The opening of 
the “Appassionata’ Sonata and the Finale of the 
* Waldstein’ give good examples of both these 
habits of mind. Indeed, in the former work the 
sudden interpolation of the fortissimo splashes of 
F minor all over the keyboard at the very moment 
when he is pondering //anissimo and impressively 
upon a common chord (note by note) would sound 
little short of hysterical if detached from its sane 
context. It is easy to imagine the lover of a 
consistent tonal texture and the ordinary devotee 
of lovely sonority (hearing this and similar things) 
wishing fervently that Beethoven had never 
happened on this planet to disturb men. And 
those who specially love flowing and undisturbed 
rhythmic continuity in music would in like manner 
be offended by the long dwelling upon and 
persistent iteration of single notes in numerous 
places. To take another example, there is no 
plainer joy in life than these two : 
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Yet even when the interest and charm of hearing 





them simultaneously disparting into different 
concords : 
————— 
Ex. 2 es 
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is allowed for, only a man with a strangely high 
evaluation for elemental things could dwell upon 
this passage as Beethoven does in the ‘ Farewell’ 
Sonata (see Op. 81). Or take this bald proposal 
by the ’cello in the first “Rasoumovsky’ Quartet 
(Op. 59): 
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and it is easy to realise that Beethoven’s evaluations 
are different from and perhaps more challenging 


Some | 








than those of any other composer. It is not as 
though there are not countless similar instances of 
his exaltation of small primal things in music— 
rhythms, chords, intervals (melodic and harmonic), 
and even single tones—to their highest power. 
The hard thing is not to find them but rather to 
avoid them should you wish to do so. He is 
wont, time and again, to: place them in high relief. 
The hearer has no escape from them. He is as 
pinned to the point of a single note as any lecture- 
audience can be to a speck of dust, or a molecule, 
or atom, or electron, before a scientist-lecturer 
whose values for these things are as high and 
clear as they are complete and reasonable. But 
the musician is not asked by Beethoven to look at a 
tone as a scientist, and to think about its vibrations 
or its ratios with othernotes. He israther expected 
to experience it; experiencing it, he is asked to 
gaze at it as minutely with the ear of his mind as 
any scientist, but with an artist’s wonderment ; 
and, so far as he momentarily can, thoughtfully 
to master its relation with all other tonal 
experiences; to detect its very nature and to 
relate it with all the joy of a constructive listener, 
by its likenesses and differences, with all other 
known sounds. The analogy between the scientist 
with his speck of dust and Beethoven with his single 
interval seems very useful if we keep a clear notion 
of the essential difference of the actual pursuit of 
scientist and artist. If J. J. Thompson inform us 
of the exact number of electrons in each particulat 
atom, he is engaging our minds as science students, 
not as imaginative artists. But the moment he 
refers to the atom as a ‘solar system of electrons’ 
he not only quickens our knowledge, our mastery 
of facts, and engages our curiously indomitable 
faculty of wonderment, but he does the very thing 
that Beethoven does and relates a speck of a note 
to a universe of tones. 

But here it is noteworthy that the listener whose 
leaning is towards having a good time with his 
ear—a sensuously well-pleasing time, a jolly good 
meal for his aural palate, a refreshing musical feast— 
may get it at times in Beethoven because he does deal 
with big glories as well as with tonal atoms. But 
he will be often liable to a scraggy meal too; and 
it is an obvious fact that he’ll get his fill only when 
Beethoven happens in his stride to alight upon 
rich, glorious things. Moreover, it is incontestably 
true, I imagine, that subsequent composers, 
whether of lesser mental calibre or not, have at 
every point since surpassed Beethoven in richness 
of timbre and texture. In early days he wrote: 


1Ex. 4 











But Schumann took up and developed far richer 
strands of the same delightful material. More 
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amazingly, Beethoven wrote the following bar in 
the early decades of the last century: 














What a startlingly new and elusive style of melodic 
reverie it must have been, when first it was heard ! 
But Chopin worked that particular fount of music 
to so far greater a richness that now it almost cloys. 
All Beethoven’s more sonorous boisterousness in 
his late Symphonies, which may at first have 
startled hearers into a conception of tonal 
magnitudes of which no one had till then even 
dreamt, are utterly surpassed by Wagner in the 
*Walkiirenritt’ and dozens of other things, and by 
a hundred lesser subsequent composers. Indeed 
it was easy enough for a far earlier man, Berlioz 
(the greatly admiring disciple) to outstrip his own 
master in ear-filling sonorities. 


HIS RANGE 


A second reason why Beethoven’s mind is 
so fine a clearing-house for us to-day may be 
found in the manifest vastness of his range, not 
merely in tonal experiment and discovery, but 
of mental adventure. Look almost haphazard at 
the variety of a few of the apparently trivial 
subjects of his Sonatas: 
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There is scarcely one that does not start some 
entirely new and often unpromising hare in the 
musical chase. And of course what appears 
but scrappily, in the above fragmentary quotations, | 
is consistently apparent as the various Sonatas 
develop along their own ever-organic, ever-varying 
lines. If Beethoven’s hundred and thirty-five 
greater works which were dignified with opus | 
numbers could be hung in some aural picture- 
gallery, would not the most striking total impression 
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be the vastness and variety of subjects and treat- 
ment? It would seem like a gallery of many 
unified minds. But imagine the same of any other 
musician than Beethoven or any other poet than 
Shakespeare, and it seems likely that wandering 
through the galleries of their minds would be mostly 
to discover the thoroughness with which they had 
worked out one vein of thought and experience. 
Just as the most fervent disciple of Turner can feel 
over-Turnered in a Turner room, so we might even 
feel overwhelmingly Bached in a Bach gallery and 
Mozarted in an exclusive Mozart gallery ; for thei 
cycle of keys and cadences would punctually appear 
in the same manner in every picture. And it is here 
that a significant point arises. For Beethoven also 
used the same cycle of keys in a similarly persistent 
and always consistent way. He also kept to the 
same few chords of his early choice in every single 
work, namely, to the common chords, their first 
inversions, the dominant seventh, the diminished 
seventh, the augmented sixth, and the Neapolitan 
sixth. Yet, every sonata fearlessly explores new 
things, new happenings, new to him and to every 


man. 

Here, to take the simplest kind of example from 
an early work, is the happy trivial first subject of 
the F major Sonata : 








just like an engaging but not too brainy hero of a 
good short story. When he returns after the free 
fantasy, he breaks all the existing rules of the game 
by coming back in the key of D major: 


| after a most playful excursion to that key; but for 


his second loveable phrase he retraces his steps, 
without wasting a thought or a moment, to his 
original key : 





This is the kind of newness of which no listener can 
tire. It is new-oldness. Technically it is masterly 
precisely because Beethoven doing a new thing yet 
preserved all the old key-bearings of a musician of 
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his time. Humanly it is delicious because it is 
simply true to life, for that is how lively little 
heroes do always behave in reality. The merry 
characters in fiction, from Falstaff downwards, are 
full of just such relevant surprises. Turn to any 
similar point in any other Beethoven Sonata and 
it will be seen to be as free and as surprisingly 
relevant in some equally new, equally simple way. 
Incidentally, to turn to some of Haydn’s quips 
would probably be to trace Beethoven’s true 
parentage in this matter. His range is measureless 
because he learnt humanity in music in a measured 
way from that lovely old child, Haydn. And the 
child Haydn was father of the man Beethoven. 


HIS HUMANITY 


The persistent comparison between Beethoven 
and Shakespeare may be overdone. Was it 
Wagner who suggested that Shakespeare remained 
wholly incomparable until Beethoven—'a_ being 
who can only be explained by comparison with 
him’? It was certainly Wagner’s contention that 
Beethoven rescued and raised music from ‘ mere 
diversion to a language of the will.’ But this, 
of course, it had been always; and if your will 
is for diversion, music can again be for “mere 
diversion,’ as doubtless Wagner would readily have 
admitted. If your will is for constructive adventure 
it will be a language of that will, too, and so on 
probably through the whole amazing gamut of 
human interests. Yet Beethoven’s likeness to 
Shakespeare seems more convincing and helpful 
on the human side, the more it is studied. The 
reason for this appears to lie in the fact that both 
of them shared with common men the unflagging 
interest in every-day happenings and in human 
character. Both had the supreme power to 
sympathise with and at the same time sublimate 
the ordinary realities of common human interest in 
such a way as to raise them to their ideal plane 
while they still remained simply themselves. 


HIS CONSTRUCTIVE METHODS 


The secret of his mind in its musical workings 
seems to have lain in two facts: (1.) Whatever 
seed fell into it instantly started a_ naturally 
creative process of development, or rather of 
transmutation. The best word is the borrowed 
one—crystallization. Whatever happened, however 
trivial it seemed, at once became subject to the 
mental crytallising powers, and these tended to 
augment the presence, beauty, and interest of the 
most trifling musical unit of thought. Now it is 
easy for men of moderate mental calibre to take 
an already musical phrase and musically to develop 
it. But it is another matter to deal, with crystal 
clarity and convincing with trifles and 
apparent “platitudes such as : 


power, 
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It seems true to say that his high values for small 
things could never have commanded other men’s 
minds had it not been for this born power 
instantly to transmute and crystallise. For any 
man who merely makes much of a very small 
point is just a fusser, unless he is relating it to 
a large issue; and it seems true that only the 
very biggest mind can give the very smallest thing 
its true value. (2.) Whatever fell into Beethoven’s 
mind not only developed but provoked its 
complement or its opposite. He thus became a 
master of musical repartee. Examples will occur 
in abundance to any student of his works : 
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Here are two or three examples of the same 




















kind of mental action and reaction, taken 
haphazard : 
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The reader can easily discover these two mental 
characteristics in all good composition. 
will find them in most fascinating inter-working 
n Beethoven, and to an outstanding degree. 
[he transmutations are sometimes so subtle that 
only long familiarity with the composer’s mind and 
the most close and loving study will yield their 
secrets. It is, for example, lovely to trace the 
workings of the germinating phrase in the F sharp 
major Sonata (Op. 78), where the  bracketted 
fragments play a truly amazing part in the 
continuous reverie which follows - 


Ex. 14. Adagio 
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HIS TWO-FOLD APPEAL 


For a sane appraisement of Beethoven's 
work, the vividly two-fold nature of his appeal 
must be held in mind. He certainly did, like any 
healthy child,.and sometimes like a nice, naughty 
child, revel in the physical experiences of music. 
He loved to run ‘mad-dog.’ He splashed about 
in tone as few men have done, apparently finding 
it gloriously worth while. He could exclaim with 
Browning, O the wild joys of living,’ in a hundred 
musical ways, and leap ° from rock up to rock,’ and 
take the delicious plunge into tonal floods for the 
sake of the shock. This means that the listener to 
his music must be ready to do likewise if he is to 
get the most out of it. But so must he be equally 
or perhaps more ready for the second part of the 
bargain. He must get the mental clutch in too, 
exactly as the finely impudent school-boy seems to 
have done, who said, “I could have written 
Shakespeare if I’d known how.’ Many a 
listener must have felt the same about, let us 
say, the fifth Symphony. It does not seem 
at the present time a popular view of music 
in general that while it is a creaturely enough 
pursuit of pleasurable physical stimulus (especially 
on its rhythmic and sonorous sides) it is in essence 
a creative pursuit of the imaginative mind of man, 
and that even in its simple melodic stages. ‘This 
seemed Beethoven’s own view; on its assumption 
he founded his most adventurous practice, and for 
just appreciation the listener must do the same. 
Anyone can test his own attitude, though none 
can decide but only guess that of others. 

We may propose this question to ourselves: 
When one reads an ordinary story, play, poem, 
or anything else; when one becomes a really 
interested watcher of men and _ things and 
happenings whether through these means or 
through talks with a friend, or in any other 
way—is it the behaviour of dodies or the behaviour 
and outlook of minds (theirs and ours) that 
proves our master-interest? When King Lear 
is led blind on to the stage of our attention, 
is it the tottering steps or the tottering mind that 
most absorbs us? When Beethoven’s tune falters 
at the end of the “Coriolan’ Overture or in the 


But he | 


| Eroica’ Funeral March, are our pondering 
minds more busy than our ears are gratified ? 
Surely the world had wonderful luck a 
hundred years ago in the timely arrival of a 
composer like Beethoven with values so high, a 
range so vast, constructive skill so intuitive, 
humanity so wide; and then for it to chance that 
he did not for ever write operas, or oratorios, or 
songs, or other works where music is involved with 
other arts in double or triple harness. His 
environment by happy chance, as well as his own 
leanings and as well as Haydn’s and Moacart’s 
predisposing presences and works—all joined to 
cause a master with a clear mind, a clear issue, 
and a whole universe inside him of mental 
energy and creative confidence to turn naturally 
to abstract chamber music and _ devote his 
highest powers thereto. ‘This did not mean he 
became abstracted from human affairs, but only 
detached. He was interested in everything. But 
luckily, he escaped every special side-tracking of 
human interests, and in abstracted sonata and 
symphony he saw and depicted the whole of them 
within limits. Never a_ conventionalist, but 
rather an ideal realist, he escaped the side-track of 
Church music when he wrote it at last in the 
Solemn Mass; he escaped dance conventions when 
he wrote them into his Scherzi; he escaped mere 
patterning of beauty and delicate designs in his most 
perfectly formed early Mozartian Sonatas. He 
seemed to accept, enter into, and obey the laws 
of his time; but he thought his way into them, 
through them, and out of them humanly, and 
moved freely within them all the time. Conse- 
quently, the real energy and interests of life 
of worship and of the dance, and of fine 
design, were in all that he did. He seemed the 
first to discover for the general hearer the truth 
that music is a fitly independent language for all 
creative interests and energies as they happen in 
the whole world and react in our minds. He 
depicted energies which to the tone-fancier might 
be negligible, for he found them all truly in 
teresting, and often the trifling ones seemed the 
Hence the thrill of the insistent 
The joy about 
It is that they 
Hence also 


most clamant. 
drum-taps in the fifth Symphony. 
them is both human and musical. 
are true to life, and we all know it. 
the startling bursts of rude, tearing passion, 
fortissimo across the whispering franissimo, in the 
* Appassionata’ already referred to. I confess I 
hated them when first I heard them. But to 
Beethoven even the energy of an epileptic would 
not be an ailment to be pitied so much as an 
energy to be noted. No one before him had 
allowed crude, hectic outbursts of energy to take 
place in a sonata or symphony. But had any one 
before seen any touch of the sublime inthem? A 
breakage in the tonal fabric of Mozart’s G minor 
Quintet would spoil it in the same way as a 
breakage would spoil, for example, an Eastern vase. 
But Beethoven, in addition to being a designer in 
tone, as Mozart was, could change the progress of 
his design to gaze at a mere single tone, chord, or 
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rhythm, and see sublimity in them. 
snap of the thread was no accident, but part of 


the truth about things and about man, and thus} 


part of the real design. So he seemed in a 
new unwonted way to reckon with every observed 
event, with every manifest energy—even -with 
broken human happenings—and seemed to find 
them infinitely worth gazing upon, absorbing, and 
depicting to men through music. His pursuit 
and his design were to watch and work at and take 
part in every creative energy that he could follow. 
His mind, consumed with creative enthusiasm, 
seemed essentially to accept these casual forces and 
transmute them into purposeful tonal happenings. 
It is marvellous to watch the reactions of so swift 
a constructive mind to its own accidental turns of 
thought. A notable example is to be heard in the 
five bars which follow the famous accidental A flat 
in the first movement of the ‘ Waldstein’—a note 
which Sir Hubert Parry and others have thought 
to be due to finger-slip on the keys. Was there 
ever a more instant mental crystallization round 
Was there ever one more profoundly 





any note? 
inevitable ? 

It is probably true that Bach’s mind is the more 
for the expert musician. 
one for all the 
But Beethoven’s 
And surely the 


essential clearing-house 
We shall a 
post-Bach harmonic braveries. 
will remain our clearing-house. 
confusions of the moment, our embarrassment 
of musical riches in 1927, will yield their 
treasure all the more quickly if we try to think 
with Beethoven’s big range, mental absorption, and 
virgin-values for common things. Nothing was 
beneath. his fiery attention. All common tones, 
tunes, and rhythms came under his strong, reverent 
gaze. Francis Thompson seems to have possessed 
his particular secret of high values and far vision 
combined when he wrote : 


soon need new 


The angels keep their ancient places ;— 

Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
Need any one of us now ‘miss the many-splen- 
doured thing’? 








BEETHOVEN (N HIS TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


From the original miniature, probably by Gerhard von K iizeleen, 
in the possession of Sir George Henschel 


To him a! 


CONCERNING BEETHOVEN’S 
SYMPHONIES: 
A TALK WITH SIR HENRY WOOD 


In the whole orchestral repertory no 
have inspired so copious a commentary as the 
Symphonies of Beethoven. Both as a topic and 
as a source of delight they are inexhaustible. 
One may foresee the gradual fading into oblivion 
of many fine and brilliant works, but it requires 


works 


as great an effort to imagine a_ future 
without Beethoven’s Symphonies as one with- 
out Shakespeare’s plays. ‘Others abide our 


, 


question 


Yet from time to time dissentient voices are 


heard concerning details, and in recent years 
Beethoven’s orchestration, like his pianoforte- 
writing, has had hard things said of it. Nor do 


these hard things come only from the omniscient 
young, to whom any method of scoring lacking 
the richness and power of post-Wagner composers 
necessarily sounds _ bleak. Even responsible 
writers on Beethoven subscribe to the view, 
explaining certain examples of bad balance as 
being due to his deafness- if a Beethoven 
could have so little mental appreciation of what 
he was writing ! 

This point, among others, seems specially worth 
consideration at the present time, and as no views 
could be more practical and authoritative than 
those of the conductor who has probably directed 
more performances of the Symphonies than any 
other, we asked Sir Henry Wood to be so good as 
to favour us with an interview. 


—as 


The discussion plunged at once into the de- 
sirability of re-scoring the Symphonies—a step 
sometimes advocated. 

Sir Henry would have none of it, and so far 
|from joining those who cavil at Beethoven’s 
| scoring, he described it as “ magnificent.’ 

“It is exactly right for the music, and it is 
characteristic. Think, for example, of the divine 
bits of solo for wood-wind! As for talk about the 
| need for re-scoring, much the same thing has been 
| said of Brahms’s orchestral works, and with no better 
|foundation. Not only is a re-scoring unnecessary, 
it is practically impossible, so completely at one 
}are the musical thought and its expression. Let 
| critics who find Brahms’s scoring grey, and even 
harsh, try their hand at re-orchestrating it! It 
can’t be done without destroying the essential 
| quality of the music.’ 


THE NATURAL’ TRUMPET AND ITS 


UNNATURAL PARTS 


| We raised the question of Beethoven’s trumpet 
| parts. 

| ‘Ah!’ Sir Henry replied, ‘There 7s a déte noire ! 
| I often tell my players that certain trumpet parts 
| in Beethoven should be seen rather than heard. 
| Some of the uglier examples are barely endurable, 
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and have to be modified. I never alter Beethoven’s 
scoring save in such instances, and also in regard to 
some matters of balance that I will mention later. 
As an example of this kind of thing one is 
justified in changing, take Beethoven’s frequent 
writing of a skip of a ninth in his second trumpet 
Thus [going to the pianoforte], here is a 





parts. 
passage from the Finale of the ~ Pastoral ” 
Ex. 1 
- 
f-—jm|__f& 2. a. 
= par: ele ats rat 
e Sn 





and so on. You will find plenty of similar 
awkwardnesses, and it is pedantry to claim that 
they should not be altered. Apart from the 


ugliness of the second trumpet’s skip, there is 
the further drawback that in such passages as the 
one I have played, the sudden unison often 
reinforces a note that, for harmonic reasons, ought 
not to be prominent. Sometimes Beethoven tries 
to dodge the dilemma by dropping the awkward 
part for a note or two, and then the reverse fault 


occurs: the sudden disappearance of a powerful 
instrument for a few beats in a passage where 
power is called for, makes a gap. In the 
Allegretto of the No. 7 the trumpet parts are 
specially trying. 
RESTORING THE BALANCE 

“You said just now that you take steps to 
improve the balance here and there. To what 
did you refer?’ 

‘The balance between horns and strings,’ he 


‘Beethoven uses only two horns, except 
in the © Eroica,” until the ninth Symphony, where 
he has four. No doubt two put up a good show 
against his string department, which was roughly 
about half of that in a modern orchestra—say 
thirty against sixty. I double the horns in all 
the first eight Symphonies, to give richness and 
importance to these voices. They are often of 
great melodic interest, and with sixty strings can 
stand it. 


replied. 


WOOD-WIND, PAST AND PRESENT 


* But,’ he went on, ‘this question of balance is 
not confined to the brass, or to the change in the 
proportions of brass and strings. The wood-wind 
is also affected. 
the No. 8 the first bassoon plays this: 





- be 
os Be ee 


against a string background. Here again one must 
either increase the bassoons or reduce the strings. 
If we do the former, at least four bassoons would 
be required, so obviously it is a case of reduction 
of strings. 





For example, in the Minuet of | 


In fact, it may be taken as a sound | 


half the strings should be silenced during a light 
or rapid wood-wind solo.’ 

We inquired as to whether changes in the instru- 
ments themselves were partly responsible. 

* Yes,’ he replied. “The tone of modern wood- 
wind difiers considerably from that of Beethoven’s 
time. ‘There is better and purer quality, but 
less power and piquancy. Moreover, in refining 
the tone we have refined away a good deal of 
the character, and our wood-wind instruments 
now sound rather too much alike. In Beethoven’s 
day a wood-wind solo no doubt cut through an 
amount of tone that would smother it to-day.’ 

* Perhaps, after all,’ we suggested, “the oft-quoted 
example of bad balance in the Scherzo of No. 9 
critics 


was not a miscalculation,” as usually 
describe it 
“You mean the passage where the wood-wind 


play this theme: 








(2=S == SS 


&c 


against the full strings and _ brass,’ replied 
Sir Henry. ‘With sixty strings I advocate, with 
Wagner, adding the trumpets here; if the dotted 
figure in the strings is weakened, the dramatic 


life and force ebb out. 


INTERPRi TATION 

We discussed the question of interpretation of 
the Symphonies. It was interesting to hear 
Sir Henry’s view that the last word on that topic 
has not yet been spoken. 

‘I go as often possible to hear other 
conductors’ performances of the Symphonies,’ he 
said. ‘I think it is quite possible that even yet 
a man will come along who will reveal the works 
in a new light. How can we be certain that we 
have yet heard all these marvellous works have 
to say to us? People talk about the ~ traditional” 
* classical,” “correct” interpretation of the 
Symphonies. Given a_ considered and sincere 
performance, who is to say whether it is right or 
wrong? Some years ago, Londoners had always 
heard Brahms’s Symphonies played in what would 
be called the “classical” way. Many people 
found Brahms dull, as a result. Then Steinbach 
came over, with his own orchestra—the Meiningen 
—and electrified us with a performance of No. 1. 
Whereupon people said it was very fine, but it 
wasn’t Brahms! Recently much the same thing 
occurred when Kussewitzky gave us a thrilling 
performance of Beethoven’s No. 9. It was * not 
Beethoven”; or it was Beethoven “through 
Russian eyes”! But over and over again we hear 


as 


or 


| Beethoven’s pianoforte works played by a Russian 


or a Frenchman, without feeling anything incon- 


| gruous in the differences that must result from their 


nationality. For my part, as I said before, I am 


general principle in playing the Symphonies that | always ready to welcome any new light that may 
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I don’t look on 


be thrown on the Symphonies. 
** modern 


the question as being one of 
historical” methods. 
‘Nevertheless,’ he added, “I should like to give 
an occasional performance of, say, No. 5, with 
an orchestra similar in size to that of Beethoven’s | 
day, with wind of the same type and character, 
and following the score with entire fidelity. Such 
a performance would be less for the public than 
for students. In fact, I believe all our big 
teaching institutions should include, as part of 
their instruction, historically-correct performances 
of typical classics, such as Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
sach’s cantatas, and the like. There can be no 
quicker or more interesting way of helping 
musicians to develop a sense of history and 
perspective. Apropos of No. 5,’ he went on, | 
I was recently discussing the Trio of the Scherzo, 
with a most learned eminent French musician, 
and we came to the conclusion that at the eighth 
bar it was a question whether the C ought not to 
be natural instead of sharp, as printed. It is quite 
conceivable that there ave mistakes even in the 
immortal Beethoven’s MS., and this may be one. 
The ear is often a better judge than the eye, 
in such doubtful cases.’ 


Versus 


‘Il HAVE NO FAVOURITES’ 

We saw no reason for sparing Sir Henry an| 
obvious and irritating question: “Which of the 
Nine is your favourite ?’ 

‘Neither,’ he replied. ‘I enjoy them all—even 
No. 1. I dislike the insistence on Nos. 3, 5, and 7. 
Practically every conductor is disposed to limit 
his choice to these three, and although the 
public is ready enough to blame them for it, | 
and call them prima donna conductors, the choice | 
is after all to some extent dictated by the public’s 
own marked preferences. It sounds incredible, but 


when I first went to conduct at Los Angeles I} 
found that the fourth Symphony had _ never 
been heard there! Think of so attractive 


a work having been almost entirely neglected. 
I put in that “almost,” because it appeared 
that conductors had gone as far as 
rehearsing it. But when the pinch came their 
courage failed, and down went No. 5s instead!! 
However, I actually managed to bring off a 
performance, to the general delight, apparently. 
At all events, the orchestra enjoyed it immensely. 
So, you see, I have no favourite. And yet [he 
paused for a moment, and then went on as 
if making a reluctant disclosure], and yet | 
sometimes think that I’d rather not conduct 
No. 5 again—anyway, for a time! On the 
other hand, I very much enjoy conducting one 


some 


that the public apparently undervalues — the 
Pastoral.” I fancy the “programme” is to 
blame ; it leads people to expect too much. ‘The 


man in the street, on hearing that the “ Pastoral” 
contains “storm,” naturally looks for thrills. 
He doesn’t get them, of course, because the only 
kind of musical storm that will make him “sit up” 


a 


| ments. 


in these noisy days is one that Beethoven couldn't 
have written simply because he hadn’t the instru- 
But Beethoven’s “storm,” so far from 
being feeble, contains some striking effects, even 
though the total amount of power may be small. 
I remember Ansermet once telling me that he 
imagined I should have a special liking for this 
Symphony. It was a good guess, and I found he 
based it on the fact that one of my hobbies is 
landscape painting.’ 


WAGNER THE SYMPHONIST 


Sir Henry went on to speak of some of his 


| preferences in conducting, and incidentally touched 


on Wagner. 

“The longer I live,’ he said, ‘the less I find 
myself concerned with the operatic bases of 
Wagner’s music. I sometimes wish I cou!d shed 
them altogether, and conduct big slices of his 
works purely as symphonies—which they are in 
fact. For example, I don’t want to think of this: 


> = a —_ — 
sedis = === =f 
Se 





as the “sword” motif, but simply as a theme used 
by Wagner as certain similarly short motives are 
used by Beethoven.’ 

“In other words,’ we added, ‘you feel, with a 
good many of us, that although Wagner composed 
operas, he was primarily a symphonic composer 


| who took the wrong turning ?’ 


‘Exactly,’ he said. “The “business” on the 
stage—often puerile—during such gorgeous music 


is merely distracting.’ 


THE SYMPHONIES AT THE * PROMS.’ 


It was interesting to hear that from the very 
first the “Nine’ have been played in every * Prom.’ 


season. Formerly, however, they were played on 
odd evenings—a method that has much in its 
favour. 


* The advantages of the fixed night are obvious,’ 
said Sir Henry; “but I always regret that the 
Beethoven and Bach night falls on Friday, the 
time-honoured night for church choir practices. 
Probably a good many keen men are regularly 
prevented from coming to Queen’s Hall on that 
night’. [From personal knowledge we were able to 
confirm this. Often have we heard regrets from 
organists and choirmen on this score. | 

We asked Sir Henry how the present publi 
appreciation of the Symphonies compared with 
that in the early days of the Proms.’ 

‘Naturally, you expect me to say 
greater,’ he replied. ‘But I doubt it. It may be 
more widely spread, because the increased 
facilities for hearing good music. But it would 
be a mistake to suppose that the Symphonies 
ever lacked an enthusiastic public in this country. 
Even in the old days of the Covent Garden 
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’*romenades conducted by Jullien, detached move- 
ments were played, and always “drew” well. 
(By-the-by, didn’t Jullien conduct all Beethoven 


movements with a jewelled baton, and in white 


kid gloves which were brought on solemnly on a 
silver salver by an attendant?) ‘Thank goodness, 
we have got beyond the single movement stage, 
and can now hear the works complete. I hope 
we shall never go back to a policy of picking out 
the plums. A Beethoven Symphony should be taken 
whole, or not at all. A Suite is a different matter, 
and suffers very little from being pulled about. 
Some Symphonies don’t suffer—for example, 
Tchaikovsky’s. But then they are really Suites, 
despite their title and the thematic connection 
between the first and last movements in 
of them. I admit, however (and always feel guilty 
about it), that we give Beethoven’s No. 9 without 
the choral Finale. But circumstances are too 
strong for us. It would involve very heavy 
expense in two ways: not only would there be the 
heavy cost of the choir and soloists; we should 
also have to sacrifice the whole of the orchestra 
seats to make room for them. 
obstacle that will beat us yet awhile, I’m afraid.’ 

We should like to add some of Sir Henry’s 
dicta on certain side-issues that cropped up, but 
want of space compels us te stick to the Beethoven 
topic. It was a stimulating experience to meet 
with such zest and enthusiasm concerning works 
that some of the young generation have so easily 
“seen through.’ At rehearsals and concerts during 
the past thirty years Sir Henry Wood must have 
heard the Symphonies times beyond counting. 
Yet they have still so much to say to him that 
(ever ready to learn) he goes out of his way to 
hear them interpreted by other conductors. What 
a lesson for our 4/asé young women of both sexes ! 
An hour’s chat with Sir Henry would either 
cure them, or prove that they are past praying 
for. 


some 


PERSONALITIES AMONG MUSICAL 
CRITICS 
By Basi MAINE 
AI... Cotas 
It has come to pass that the line between 
journalism and literature has been _ entirely 


obliterated, and the significance of this is that 
whereas literature (as practised at present in this 
and other countries) has lost some of its finer 
qualities, journalism has become one of the finer 
arts. Moreover it is at the expense of literature 
that journalism has advanced its claim to more 
serious consideration. ‘The article and the essay 
are now so much akin that journalistic criticism is 
constantly making a second appearance in book 
form. The newspapers find themselves in the 
position of advance-agencies for the publishing 
houses. ‘There is no real reason why this should 
not be Except in rare cases, publishers do 
not undertake the issue of a book for which, in 
their opinion, there is no public; and this seems 


SO. 


It’s an economic | 


to argue that contemporary newspaper articles, 
especially those involving criticism of the arts, 
have greater or more permanent value than those 
of (say) ten years ago. That argument would be 
secure but for the further question of entertain- 
ment. Certain journalists have the reputation of 
being able to amuse either through witty observa- 
tion, preposterous prejudice, pugnacious tenacity, 
irony, or the gentle art of platitude. These will 
usually find publishers willing to bind their levity 
in a harlequin cover and to lend it the weight of 
alluring advertisement. 

It cannot but be that criticism must reflect the 
especial quality of its time. At the moment it is 
surrounded by utilitarianism, and beset so grievously 
that in desperation it has caught the nearest way 
—which is the way of showmanship and per- 
formance. ‘Too many critics have fallen back to 
the rank of entertainer. “Give us leave to speak 
our minds,’ they cry, and a hundred editors are 
only too willing to accede to their request. Musical 
criticism is not unaffected by this tendency; its 
practice is as general, fluent, and light-hearted as 
in other spheres. ‘There is no help for it. In 
theory, criticism should be detached, unworldly in 
the material sense, self-determining, not easily 
provoked ; but the theory is in many cases ignored, 
and even denied. The quality of austerity, which 
should be the peculiar mark of criticism, is rarely 
to be encountered. 

Among living English musical critics, there is 
nobody who retains that quality so carefully and 
consistently as Mr. H. C. Colles. His writing in 
The Times and elsewhere always reveals a mind 
entirely single—one might almost say, celibate. 
With him there is never a thought of worldly enter- 
tainment. When he begins a line of thought upon 
choral technique, or Beethoven's (Quartets, or the 
position of Parry, the direction is made clear at 
once, and the point becomes more and more fine 
with progression. I am aware that this manner of 
thinking is open to defection, that its very fineness 
involves denial and a lack of breadth. But with 
Mr. Colles it is a case of the narrow way and 
not the narrow mind. Of him it can said 
that the style is conditioned by the intellectual 
process, much that the two are almost 
identical, whereas of many another whose writings 
may be more scintillating with topical allusion— 
more ‘graphic,’ as we say—the argument is too 
frequently and obviously begotten by a turn of 
phrase or a significant grace-note. For a parallel, 
I can hardly do better than quote a passage 
from Mr. Colles’s own writing. It occurs in a 
criticism of Purcell’s songs : 


be 


SO SO 


unmistakably English tunes of that 


These are 
quality which survived, though with infinitely less 
subtlety of among the i8th- and early 


expression 
1gth-century song-writers of this country. 
sentiment without sentimentality: the melodies are 
responsive to each verbal suggestion without becoming 
vague or losing grip of purely musical qualities of 
design. ‘ Olinda’ is especially remarkable for a suavity 
of outline which, however, is entirely distinct from 
that lusciousness which Handel introduced with the 


aria cantabele, 


They have 
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It is not a far cry to apply these words to 
the critical work of Mr. Colles, and so prove him 


to be his own best critic. With a few juxta- 
positions his criticism can be compared with 
Purcell’s song-writing. In the first place, it} 


emphatically has sentiment, and, just as emphatic- 
ally lacks sentimentality. Secondly, its 
responds to each mental suggestion ‘ without 
becoming vague or losing grip’ of purely logical 
considerations. And finally we are given a 
profitable touchstone in the reference to Handel, 
who can fittingly stand for ‘those others’ to whom 
I have darkly alluded as entertainers and singers 


of ‘incredible’ grace-notes. ‘Luscious’ is the 
very word I have been seeking. It describes 
exactly what Mr. Colles’s work is not, whether 


we take the word in its Spenserian sense or in any 
other. You may argue that this is the result of 
his journalistic environment, that Zhe Times 
would never allow its elect to be deceived by an 
alluring manner. That is true, but it does not 
wholly account for the appraisements of music 
which appear in its columns; and, so far as the 
senior music critic is concerned, I doubt whether 
it has been more than a negligible factor 
the determining of his style; for Mr. Colles and 
The Times form a remarkable coincidence. I am 
not fully acquainted with his work when he was 
first associated with that journal, but I am certain 
that, so far as outward form is concerned, he did 
not find it necessary to make any inconvenient 
adjustment. The outward form of Zhe Times, 
whether it is dealing with Parliament or Painting, 
Divorce or Drama, Ornithology or Opera, Boxing 
or Bach, is always the expression of a balanced, 
well-ordered, unexcited mind. Vehemence can 
find no place in its columns, as Max Beerbohm 
wisely remembered when impelled by the out- 
rageous suggestion that Adam 
should be demolished, he decided (and afterwards 


reversed the decision) to write a letter to the| 
Editor. 
And it is because of his extreme continence | 


that Mr. Colles is so fitting in his position. There 
is never the danger that he will be enticed either 
by outrage or transport. The reason for this is 


form | 


in | 


Street, Adelphi, | 


| 
| that it is a little essay in the style of the earlier school 
| of the Lutenist song-writers. It is not quite successful. 

Purcell has, in fact, laid a trap for himself by 


g the first verse too faithfully. 


| settin 
This passage not only indicates an alert and 
|authoritative mind, but also a horror of over- 
| statement, a horror which might lead the careless 
reader to assume that the author is a kind of 
Puritan. The assumption would only be justified 
in so far as all higher criticism implies a 
puritanical process—a correction of the sensuous 
bias which in the nature of things must affect all 
whose business it is to apprehend the revelations 
of art. In the work of Mr. Colles we are 
constantly meeting with this consciously-made 
correction, as, for instance, in an essay on 
* String-Quartet Playing,’ in which he writes: 


Quite apart from the comparative merits of 
individual artists, there is a danger inherent in the 
attainment of finished ensemble, the danger of 
glibness. It possible to towards the new 
quartet-playing something of what the European feels 
when he visits the house of an American millionaire 
and finds the walls hung with the portraits of 
Gainsborough and the landscapes of Corot, well 
cleaned and heavily varnished in their newly-gilded 
frames. 


is feel 


We need such protesting as this against the 
“new opulence’ which is the embarrassment of 
present-day music and music-making, and I look 
upon Mr. Colles as the most consistent and 
trustworthy Protestant in our congregation. 


CLAVIER WORKS OF BACH 
By 


(Continued from February number, 


THE 
HARVEY GRACE 
page 122.) 
THE TOCCATAS 
Bach is usually credited with five Toccatas for 
clavier, but there are at least six bearing that 
title,* in addition to several works that are actually 
| toccatas, though nominally something else. This 
branch of Bach’s output may well be discussed 
| here, because all the Toccatas save one—that 
|in F sharp minor—clearly belong to Bach’s youth, 
}and even the F sharp minor work was probably 
written far earlier than is generaliy supposed. 


that his emotions are always tempered by know-| 
ledge, and it is nearly as true to say that his| The Toccatas have been over-praised, I think. 
scholarship is not softened by his predilections. | On the whole, they compare unfavourably with those 
This often leaves him open to the charge of | for organ, being less significant thematically, and far 
coldness, but I would rather call it courage. He|more loosely constructed. Of course the form 
has the courage to be unconvinced. Even when | itself (at all events in its early days) was intention- 
he is most admiring he will suddenly turn and | ally free, and in the manner of an improvisation: 
There is an instance in his| hence the fact that so few of the Toccatas of 
article on Purcell, from which I have already| Bach and his contemporaries satisfy us to-day. 
quoted. He has been extolling Purcell’s re-| Bach probably became dissatisfied with the old 
markable sensitiveness to words, and then, lest he | rambling type, if we may judge from his making 
should damage his case by excessive praise, he| little or no use of it in his maturity. Even on the 
interpolates an important exception : few occasions when he retained the label, he 
altered the form beyond recognition. For example, 
the noble Dorian Toccata and Fugue and the 


point out a flaw. 


It is not impertinent [he writes]to point to one song, 
the smallest of the series, in which he seems to belie 








his reputation in this respect. This is ‘Cease, O my 
sad soul,’ which he has chosen to set in strophic form 
(the music of the first verse exactly repeated to the words 
of the second verse) in a way which almost suggests 


* Perhaps there are seven, for a Toccata in F minor, attributed to 
Dobenbecker, is held by Spitta to be an early Bach work. (See 
vol. iii., page 650, for his reasons.) It is, however, a diffuse piece 
| of no great value 
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gigantic Toccata in F for organ have nothing in The final Fugue is a three-voiced mofo perpetuo 
common with the toccata as Bach found it. They on this subject : 
belong rather to the modern toccata, in which 
persistent use is made of a melodic figure. They 
leave the performer ample opening for technical 
display, and at the same time hold the attention 
on purely musical grounds. In Bach’s clavier 
works we see the end of the old toccata, and in 
his organ works the beginning of the new, as 
exemplified in the ‘Toccatas of Schumann, Bach is never able to do mach with bars 3 and 
Debussy, &c. rota ; "eat 
— sie a ete is 3, owing to the widespread figure and the limited 
The earliest of Bach’s Clavier Toccatas was ; s ; eX! 
. . . os harmonic basis. Hence a liberal supply of res‘ 
probably that in E minor (Book 210). The} : , ’ ; . 
3 ~ ; : when dealing with these bars, until near the end, 
meditative character of its first three sections has : tl Haye . 
. . : when he seems to have felt that something really 
still a charm, and its comparative freedom from , i ee 
Sygr ter must be done about it. The something, 
mere showy passage-work is in its favour. It 
contains two Fugues, very happily contrasted. 
The first is a thoughtful double fugue, short, but + —— ——— 
showing a characteristic blend of skill and ESL Te: ==> = SS 
expressiveness. Its two subjects are announced 
together : | 








however, is merely this : 









Ex. 1. 

















| Nevertheless, thin and sketchy though it be, this 
Fugue may be made a spirited and lively thing. 
The D minor Toccata is the poorest of the set, 
its two long Fugues being handicapped by subjects 
which are not only deplorably weak, but also too 
Weak | much alike. (That ofthe final Fugue was quoted 
in last month’s article.) The only notable part of 
the work is the Adagio, in which Bach makes 
expressive use during eighteen bars of a little 
figure that did duty in the Capriccio on the 
departure of a dearly-loved brother,’ discussed in 





and they are worked together throughout. 
spots there are, however, ¢.g., in bar 14, where 
Bach can only mark time with the tenor, thus: 





an earlier article: 








but the effect of the movement as a whole is 
appealing. The succeeding Adagio is little more 
than a bridge between the two Fugues, and its 
early date is shown by such primitive formule as 
this : 


Here we have a bit of the real Bach, not only in 
the harmonic variety, but, above all, in the effect 
of lassitude produced in the unexpected drop into 
D minor in the following quotation : 





Parry describes this Toccata as ‘agreeable, but 
quite commonplace in detail. . . . It is like many 
other composers, and therefore essentially unlike 
the true Bach,’ save for the Adagio quoted above, 
where, Parry adds, truly, “all of a sudden Bach 

| was momentarily inspired to reveal his real self,’ 
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with a result that “puts all the rest of the work 
out of countenance.’ The study of Bach’s early 
works is well worth undertaking for the sake of 
these unexpected manifestations of his genius: 
over and over again we see a flash of what was to 
become the steady flame. 

The Toccata in C minor is perhaps the best 
known of the set, chiefly because its Fugue is 
frequently played. It is less scrappy than its 
fellows, the enormously long Fugue completely | 
dwarfing the two preceding movements. These 
consist of a brief Allegro moderato and an Adagio. 
The latter is broad and expressive, in an idiom 
suggestive of the organ: 


Ex 
tagto 
2 —_ —__ ae. = _ — — 
SS SSS 
le ad be — o 
- a | | _——— 
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S | 
The Fugue has so many admirers that I am 


conscious of being in a hopeless minority concerning 
it. I feel it is handicapped at the start by the 
repetition of the subject’s opening phrase. As if 
this duplication were not enough Bach makes the 
second half also repetitive by the’ use of 
conventional sequence : | 





which 


Ex. 10 (a). 
Lento. 





Al ilegro. "0. 


“ " = == 
gti eee Ss 

The Lento is a highly expressive little move 
ment, doubly welcome after the flourishing 
introductory page. It leads to a flowing Fugue, @ 3, 
on this concise and telling subject: 














Like so many of Bach’s early Fugues, it is too long 
and wears thin in its second half, but it keeps 
going capitally. Even better is the closing Fugue, 
in which the simple subject (Ex. 10) is treated 
with never-failing resource. 

Unfortunately, this Toccata is badly let down 
by the Allegro moderato that separates the two 
Fugues. A bar’s flourish leads to this: 





Ex. 12. | = d 
= ie 


Bach complacently repeats sequentially 
twenty-one times! Spitta calls it ‘a rather tame 
interlude,’ which is too kindly a description for so 


Ex. 9 
+ = 7 |} —~ Set 
— * Je - oz FJ 
|mechanical a procedure. True, Bach makes 
> —0 So = a slight changes, including inversion, but to no 
— a ra —t4—t = =! ’ ——e : 
& a a tet, {6 oo Fat the more he changes it, the more it 
| 
Ge — : = 
= ==-a5 = : = 
— eeu e® oF ea a 


No doubt Bach had the two manuals of the | 
harpsichord in mind when writing this subject. 
But the obvious echo effect in the repetition can 


be fully shown only in the giving out of the 
theme. When the counterpoint gets going, 
little or nothing can be done with it, and the 


result is an overdose of repetition for a fugue so 
long—about a hundred and fifty bars. There 
are too many full closes, also. The interruption 
midway by a florid passage and bar of adagzo leads 
one to expect the end; instead of which there 
follows a second treatment of the subject even 
longer than the first. The fine dramatic close 
makes some amends, but we should like it even 
more had it come about fifty bars earlier. 

The F sharp minor Toccata is superior to its 
companions in that its thematic material is more 
significant, and its fugal writing more assured. 
Though it consists of five sections, it hangs 
together well, thanks in part to the subject of the 
final Fugue being derived from that of the Lento 


section : | 





purpose ; 
remains the same, taking us round and round, 
in a little circle of keys. How came Bach to be 
content with such a bridge between two of the 
best of his early Fugues ? 

The G minor Toccata (Book 211) begins and 
ends with a triplet scamper down the keyboard, 
between which are two Adagios, a long Fugue, and 
a breezy fugal Allegro, the last-named too free, 
surely, for the title “double-fugue’ given it by 
Spitta. Distinctly Handelian, it is a vigorous, 
jolly piece. Incidentally, it breaks away from 
convention in the matter of key: although the 
Toccata is in G minor, this Allegro is in B flat. 
A brief quotation will give an idea of this 


movement, which would go capitally on the organ: 
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The closing Fugue is of the a//a giga brand— | 
a type that should not run to great length, owing 
to its insistent and obvious rhythm. This one is 
decidedly too long—well over a hundred bars ; 
after about fifty of them we get tired of the dotted 


rhythm of the subject : 


Ex. 14. 
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It is ungrateful to the player, owing to the frequent 
crossing of parts, but its consistently bold and | 
energetic character make it enjoyable as a whole. 
A strong flavour of Handel is notable in this | 
Toccata, not only in the Allegro, but also in the | 
final Fugue, which recalls that in Handel]’s twelfth | 
Grand Concerto. As the lower of the two subjects 
in the double Fugue in E minor (Ex. 1) is almost 
note for note like that of No. 6 of Handel’s Six 
Fugues for harpsichord, it looks as if Bach’s | 
acquaintance with Handel’s music was not con- | 
fined to a few choral works. 

Of all Bach’s Clavier Toccatas the most equal 
and attractive is probably the least known—that in 
G major (Book 215). Thereare three movements— 
Allegro, Adagio, and Presto. ‘The first has a strong 
suggestion of bells in some of its passage-work, | 
and especially in the weighty descending scale | 
chords : 
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The Adagio is beautiful counterpoint, the main 
theme appearing in various parts of the texture, 
always natural and expressive. The final movement 
is a very spirited Fugue on this subject: 


45 2+ =o Pent fon 
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| 


| 
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The bell-like feeling of the opening Allegro is 
brought back and increased by the liberal use, in 
tenths and sixths, of the descending scale-passages 
in the subject. The movement is a trifle long for 
its slender thematic material, and calls for presto 
rather than a mere adlegro. The writing is 
beautifully neat, and although the interest drops 
a trifle midway, it revives in the last page. The 
delicious chiming close can hardly be played 
without a smile: 





| Duke Johann Ernst of Weimar. 
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It is the only possible ending, one feels, for this 
engaging piece. 


(7a ntinued, ) 


[Mr. P. Robinson, of Manchester, kindly points 
out a couple of slips in last month’s article. In 
speaking of the sixteen Concertos as being tran- 
scribed from Vivaldi, I followed Spitta. Mr. 
Robinson shows, however, that, according to recent 
research, Bach drew also on an Oboe Concerto by 
Marcello, and Violin Concertos by Telemann and 
Seven are from 
Vivaldi, and the originals of the remainder are 
unknown. Mr. Robinson also suggests (and con 
vinces me) that my remark as to Bach’s ignorance 
of Handel’s music requires qualification, and he 
quotes articles that have appeared in this journal 
on the subject (July, 1906, “ Handel’s Influence 
on Bach’s ‘Passion,’ and May, 1907, Bach and 
Almira’). ] 





Ad Libitum 
By ‘ Feste’ 


BEETHOVEN: PORTRAITS AND PERVERSIONS 


Not long ago these opening words of an article 


caught my eye: On an evening in 1820, a tall, 
imposing figure might have been seen walking 
along the chief street in Vienna... .’ This 
method of ringing up the curtain took me back to 
the days when we youngsters read the novels of 
G. P. R. James, so I went on reading till I found 
that the ‘tall imposing figure’ was that of 
Beethoven—which was quite enough for me: a 


| writer who would say that Beethoven was ‘tall’ 


would say anything. 

Put this ‘tall’ legend against the cold fact that 
Beethoven’s height was five feet five inches, and 
you have in a nutshell the discrepancies between 
the man and his portraits, both verbal and 
pictorial. 

Beethoven’s person and personality alike have 
been idealised to a degree hard to parallel. If the 
Editor of this journal intends to issue a portrait 
of Beethoven as a supplement [He does, Ed.], I 
hope his choice will fall on the chalk drawing by 
Kloeber. [It will, Ed.] This shows the composer 
near his fiftieth year, and somehow gives me an 
impression of being a good likeness. It doesn’t 
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flatter Beethoven with a Jovian front, but there is 
all the force of character that we know he 
possessed. I feel I could easily get on terms with 
this very human person, whereas the Beethoven of 
the Schaller bust (page 211) makes little appeal. 
Yet it is a good portrait, if we may believe the 
testimony of Holz and six other intimates of 
Beethoven, all of whom signed a declaration to 
the effect that it was ‘a remarkable and speaking 


BRETHOVEN IN HIS 


From the bust 


likeness.’ Probably the substitution of a toga for 
the familiar coat, neckcloth, and collar, puts us off. 
Moreover, the disorder of the hair is too carefully 
ordered ; and hasn’t Schaller overdone the grim, 
downward droop of the mouth ? 

It is interesting to set against this idealised bust 
that by Klein, given above, made in Beethoven’s 
forty-second year. It is free from pseudo-classical 
trimmings, and, according to the Afusical Times of 


TIMES 


MARCH 1 


December, 1892 (a special Beethoven number), 
‘has been described as the most faithful likeness 
of its kind.’ This is likely, because Klein had the 
advantage of working from a mask taken in 1812 
(page 226). : 
Beethoven, we know, was no beauty, ‘iid any 
portrait that shows him other than plain—even 
ugly—must necessarily be false. It doesn’t follow 


of course, that an ugly portrait is right, but-the 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


vy Frans K 


‘cin 


chances are in its favour, so we may believe Klein 
rather than F. Mahler, whose picture of the 
composer, aged thirty-eight, is a terrible example of 
conventional portraiture (see next page). Note 
the flowing skirt-like garment that tries to 
hide the disgraceful fact of Beethoven having 
worn anything so prosaic as trousers—at all 
events when composing. For that is what 
Beethoven is doing: Mahler has caught him in 
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the act: The divine afflatus is at work; you see 
his right hand outstretched with a harking gesture, 
while his left supports his favourite musical 
instrument, the Zyra Spurta, on which he was 
wont to try over his symphonies _ before 
orchestrating them. By the way, if the composer 
ever wore linen so spotlessly white as in the 
picture, it must have been on this occasion only. 
[he temple in the background, and the row 


IN 


BEETHOVEN HIS 


the picture 
add_ the 
ought to 
Z.e., Mahler. 
Beethoven 
dismissed 


fro 


of poplars (two) in a neat clearing, 
finishing touches to a picture that 
be entitled ‘Strike the Lyre’ 
And von Kiigelgen’s miniature of 
a handsome youth may also be 
fiction (see page 216). 


as 


as 


It is pleasant to turn from this artificiality to the 
well-known sketch by Lyser (see page It is 
Cc 


228). 





usually entitled “Beethoven in a hurry,’ but the 
artist has not contrived to give an impression of 
haste. The feet look leisurely, and when a man 
walks quickly, he doesn’t as a rule fold his arms 
behind him. (You caw walk quickly that. way— 
I’ve just tried—but it isn’t natural.) Grove tells us 
that the composer’s friend, von Breuning, testifies 
to the accuracy of this sketch ° except that the hat 
should be straight on the head, not al! on one 


rHIRT\V-EIGHTH YEAR 

a Wahle 7808 

side.’ It shows Beethoven in amiable mood, and 
the thick-set, almost squat, stature, is in agreement 


with written descriptions. 
An excellent point in the sketch is that, more 
than any other of the portraits, it gives us an idea 


of the brilliance of his eyes. Authorities differ 
as to their colour, describing them variously as 
black, bluish-grey, and brown; but all alike bear 
witness to their sparkling vivacity. This feature 
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Beethoven inherited from grandfather, of 
whose pe:sonal appearance we know little except 
that he had ‘extremely animated eyes,’ bright and 
bird-like. Beethoven almost all his un- 
doubted personal attractiveness to his eyes and 
his eager, animated manner when in congenial 
company. A broad and noble forehead 
helped in the conquest of susceptible females - 

for his life-long friend, Wegeler, tells us that his 
triumphs exceeded those of many an Adonis. 
‘What a beautiful vrow he has,’ said one of his 
admirers, addressing the company at large. ~ Kiss 
it, then!’ Beethoven, bringing the Brow} 
conveniently (an easy matter for a 
five-foot-fiver), Adonises no doubt fumed |} 


in the background. 


his 


Ow ed 


also 


said 
forward 
whilst 





BEETHOVEN 
Taken during life, 1812, by the sculptor, Franz Klein 


MASK OF 


Yet the women were under no delusion as to 
Thus, Bettina von Arnim: 
In person he was small, brown, and full of pock- 
arks. He is what one terms repulsive, yet he has a 
divine brow, rounded with such noble harmony that 
is tempted to look on it as a magnificent work of 


his lac k of good looks. 


one 
rt. 


And Frau von Bernhard: 


He was short and insignificant, with an ugly, red 
face full of pock-marks. His hair was very dark, it 
hung tousled about his face. His clothes were very 
ordinary he spoke in a pronounced dialect, and 


had a rather common way of expressing himself 


signs of polish unmannerly both in demeanour 


1 hel 


aviour 


He was very ugly’ said Countess Gallenberg 
(with whom, as Julia Guicciardi, he had fallen in 
love); ugly and half crazy,’ said Magdelene 
Willmann, the daughter of another of his con- 


querors ; and so on. 


Concerning his personal habits, one cannot write 
fully: even Schindler draws a veil over some 
unhygienic details. He spat considerably indoors, 
and did not limit the exercise to his own house 
Nor was he exacting in his choice of room in which 
to expectorate: he was easily pleased, so a drawing 
recom sufficed. Occasionally, in an absent fit, he 
would mistake a large mirror fur an attractive 


open space, and . However. 


Of the descriptions of Beethoven in company, I 
quote the little-known one by Sir John Russell, 
from his book, ‘A Tour in Germany in 1820-22’ 


of the living 


2 Beethoven is the most celebrated 
composers in Vienna, and, in certain departments, the 
foremost of his day. Though not an old man, he is 
lost to society in consequence of his extreme deafness. 
His features are strong and prominent; his eye is full 
of rude energy; his hair, which neither comb nor 
scissors seem to have visited for years, overshadows his 
broad brow in a quantity and confusion to which only 
the snakes round a Gorgon’s head offer a parallel. 
His general behaviour does not ill-accord with the 
unpromising exterior. Except when he is among his 
chosen friends, kindness or affability are not his 
characteristics. The total loss of hearing has deprived 
him of all the pleasure which society can give, and 
perhaps soured his temper. He used to frequent a 
particular cellar, where he spent the evenings in a 
drinking wine and beer, eating cheese and 


corner . 
red herrings, and studying the newspapers. One 
evening a person took a seat near him whose 


countenance did not please him. He looked hard at 
the stranger, and spat on the floor as if he had seen a 
toad ; then glanced at the newspaper, then again at the 
intruder, and spat again, his hair bristling gradually 
into more shaggy ferocity, till he closed the alternation 
of spitting and staring, by fairly exclaiming, ‘What 
a scoundrelly phiz !’ and rushing out of the room. 


Such traits were glossed over, or entirely 
ignored, by all biographers before Thayer. When 
| Ries and Schindler projected a joint biography, 
| Ries was in favour of telling the whole truth about 
Beethoven the man, whereas Schindler stood out 
for a ‘hush-hush’ method. As a consequence, 
| they did not collaborate. Yet when Ries later 
| joined Wegeler, he weakened, and became as other 
| hero-worshippers, smoothing over the less-attractive 
features, and so helping to evolve the fantastic 
picture of a kind of demi-god that did duty for a 
portrait till recent times. If a knowledge of the 
truth hindered our appreciation of the man and 
his music, something might be said for reticence, 
on the principle that where ignorance is bliss, &c. 
But I believe that the more we know of Beethoven’s 
personality, with its mixture of nobility and 
meanness, the more we sympathise with him, and 
the greater our understanding and appreciation of 
his Certainly that has been my own 
experience. A thorough reading of the ruthless 
biography of Thayer changed me from a doubter. 
into a compassionate enthusiast. ‘The demi-god 
had left me chilled, even irritated ; the intensely 
human being, with ‘his failings of the miserably 
petty type, his terrible handicap from childhood, 
and his afflictions, proved to be one of the most 
People used to 
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talk about this or that episode in his life as being 
‘ romantic,’ whereas the real and only romance is 
n the fact that, despite all his squalid failures and 
‘afirmities, he was one of the world’s greatest 
spiritual benefactors. The ninth Symphony 
and the C sharp minor Quartet gain immeasur- 
when we realise that 


ably in significance 


they were written by a deaf, diseased, ugly, and 
uncouth man, and not by the Apollo in Mihler’s 
otherw ise, of course. 


picture. It could not be 


o 
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throw a plate of stewed lights (‘with plenty of 
gravy’) in a waiter’s face, or to behave in the 
manner described by Sir John Russell. The man 
and his music have everything to gain from a 
complete knowledge of his personal character. It 
is time to shed the false glamour that has so far 
fogged both—if a glamour may be said to fog. It 
space permitted, it would be easy to quote passages 
from Rolland and other misleading 
verbally as Mahler is pic torially—more so, in fact. 


writers as 











BEETHOVEN IN HIS 


Mahler’s spruce young man would have merely 
anticipated Mendelssohn, whereas the quality that 
makes Beethoven’s finest music unique is the result 


of his struggles and falls. Indeed, some of the 


characteristics that make it so vital to day are not 
unconnected with the personal failings concerning 
which there was for so long a conspiracy of silence. 
The unrestrained violence that crops Up 
so frequently is merely a musical expression of 
the fits of rage that led him, for example, to 
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Che Beethoven Centenary will be cel brated in all 
I suggest that the two things most 
(1) A more frequent 
und (2)a 


kinds of ways. 
needful at the present time are 
performance of certain neglected works ; 
resolute avoidance of gush and fiction in favour of 


a sympathetic study of facts 


Finally, a word on two portraits, one of which 
lhat by Kloeber 


was unfortunately never painted 
Next to it comes the 


is my favourite, as I have said. 
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chalk drawing by Letronne, given on p. 227 
One feels that this is a good likeness of the com- 
poser before he began to age—which he did very 
rapidly during the last ten years of his life. It 
also reminds us that Beethoven in his youth was 
so swarthy that he was nicknamed ‘the Spaniard,’ 
‘the Moor,’ and (by Haydn) ‘the Great Mogul.’ 
The unpainted portrait would have been the 
most human of all: it would have shown Beethoven 








BEETHOVEN IN A HURRY 


smoking. Schindler says that, he liked to drink 
a good glass of beer in the evening, with which he 
smoked a pipeful of tobacco and read the news- 
paper.’ 

Your tobacco-pipe is your true leveller: I 
have a complete collection of Beethoven portraits, 
but 1 would give the lot for a simple sketch of the 
great little man taking his ease at his inn, and 
blowing a cloud like the rest of us. 


The second season of the Oaklands Musical Club 
(Oaklands Hall, Uxbridge Road, W.2) will include 
demonstrations of Dalcroze Eurhythmics and English Folk- 


xe, 
secretary, 


Dances, concerts of Elizabethan music, chamber music, 
Full particulars as to membe rship, &c., from the 


Mr. F. D Brown, 29, Sedgeford Road, W.12. 
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NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XXIV.—THOMAS MORLE\ 


The fullest account of Morley is to be found in 
the second edition of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Musi 
and Musicians,’ from the accomplished pen of 
Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright. Yet there are some new 
facts discovered in recent years that serve to correct 
former statements as well as to add a little more 
biographical data. Morley is essentially, as Parry 
writes, a man of ‘geniality and humour,’ whose work 


‘always rings true, and is the direct outcome of 
the national temperament.’ His charming Ballets 
alone entitle him to rank with the best of Tudor 


composers ; while, laying aside his natural cheer- 
fulness, he also showed himself capable of 
graver themes, as in his Burial Service and ‘Nolo 
As a of ‘Ayres,’ Morley 
distinguished himself in no uncertain fashion.* 
An interesting fact in connection with Morley is 
that he enjoyed the friendship of Shakespeare, for 
whom he composed two delightful songs, namely, 
‘O mistress mine’ and ‘It was a lover and his lass.’ 
Both of these worthies lived in the parish of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and both of their names 
appear in the Rolls of Assessments for Subsidies in 
1598 and 1600, and for the same amount, namely, 
13s. 4d., as assessment on goods valued at £5. 
He and Shakespeare both appealed against this 
assessment, 

Of Morley’s early life there is little to tell, save 
that he was born in and was a chorister at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, under Sebastian 
Westcott.+ From the MS. (now in the 
Bodleian Library), written in 1585, we derive the 
important information that Morley, in 1576, was 
nineteen years of age, as in his ‘Domine, non est 
exaltatum’ the following inscription appears : 


mortem.’ composer 


1557; 
London, 
Sadler 


Thomas Morley aetatis suae 19, ano domini, 1576. 


He probably left St. Paul’s in 1573, after his voice 
had_ broken, then studied under Byrd. His 
marriage took place in 1587, at date he 
became organist of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, the then 
Bishop Andrews. From the Registers 


and 
which 


Vicar being 


of this church it appears that his eldest son and 
namesake, Thomas, was buried in St. Giles’s on 
February 14, 155$. 

In July, 1588, Morley graduated Mus. Bac. at 


Oxford, and in the same year he is included among 
famous English musicians by John Case. At the 
close of the year 1589 he succeeded Thomas Gyles 
as organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the summer 
of 1591 he acted as a political agent in Flanders, 
and, to allay suspicion, became reconciled to the 


Roman Church. He, however, narrowly escaped 
imprisonment or worse), on the discovery of 
letters to him from Dean Nowell, of St. Paul’s 
Letters from Charles Paget, and the reply 
thereto, dated, respectively, October 3 and 
October 31, 1591, in the Cal. S. P. Dom. Series, 
vol. cexl., Nos. 19 & 53. 


At the Elvetham Revels, in September, 1591, 
one of his Pavans re-named owing to the 
pleasure which its performance gave Queen Elizabeth ; 


was 


* The reader can profitably consult Mr. Heseltine’s (Peter 
Warlock's) interesting book The English Ayre Oxford University 
Press, 1926 

* See the account of Sebastian Westcott in my book, ~ Early 
Tucor Composers’ (Oxford University Pres 
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ind Nichols, in his ‘ Progresses,’ tells us that it was | 
5 


he composition of ‘ Master Thomas Morley, then 
Organist of Paules church.’ He _ remained at 
St. Paul’s from 1589 to 1592, and in the latter 
year, on July 24, was sworn a Gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal and Epistler, being subsequently 
November of the same year) appointed Gospeller. 
In ,1593 was published his earliest work, 
‘Canzonets or Little Short Songs to Three Voyces,’ 
followed by his ‘ First Booke of Madrigalls to Foure 
Voyces,’ in 1594, and by his Set of Bal'ets for 
five voices, his Ballets with Italian words, and his 
Canzonets for two voices (including nine instrunental 
fantasies) in 1595. The Ballets of 1595 contain 
such gems as ‘Now is the month of Miay.ng,’ 
‘My bonny lass she smileth,’ and ‘About the 
Maypole new.’ Two years later, in 1597, appeared 
his *Canzonets or Little Short Aers to five and six 
Voices,’ containing such rollicking pieces as ‘1 follow, 
lo, the footing’ and ‘ Stay, heart, run not so fast.’ In 
the same year Morley published a Set of Italian 
Canzonets adapted to English words, for four voices 
attention confined to Madrigals, 
Consort Lessons, as, in 1597, he 


Nor was his 
Canzonets, or 
published a remarkable volume (dedicated to ‘the 
most excellent musician, Master William Birde’ 
entitled, ‘A Plaine and Easie Introduction to 
Practicall Musicke, set down in the form of a 
dialogue, divided into three partes’—the second 
published book in English of its class, the first 
having been a ‘ Brief Introduction,’ by William Bathe, 
of Dublin, in 1584. 

A second volume of Italian Madrigals for five 
voices was published in 1598, followed by ‘The First 
Booke of Consort Lessons, made by divers exquisite 
Authors for sixe instruments to play together,’ in 
1599. Then came a remarkable book of the lutenist 
class, ‘The First Book of Airs with little short songs 
to sing and play to the Lute with the Bass viol,’ in 
1600. This unique volume contains twenty-one 
songs for solo voice, with instrumental accompani- 
ment, as well as a Pavan and a Galliard, and is now 
at New York. 

Meantime, in recognition of his musical powers, 
Sir Robert Cecil procured for Morley a patent for 
printing song-books of all kinds and music paper, on 
September 28, 1598. It has been assumed by 
previous writers that this license for twenty-one 
years had been obtained through the influence of 
Sir Julius Caesar, but from a letter of Morley’s to 
Sir Robert Cecil, dated July 2 1598, in the 
Hatfield MSS. (Part viii., p. 273), is evident that 
the Patent was granted through Cecil’s mediation. 
Morley in this letter alludes to ‘the books which | 
dedicated to your Honour,’ and to ‘the bounteous 
reward of your Honour more worth to me than any 
book or books whatsoever.’ And he adds: 

If it please your Honour to favour me in this her 
Majesty’s favourable and gracious grant towards me, 
your servant, Mr. Heyborne, Mr. Fernando’s brother, 
shall receive one half of the benefit whatsoever for the 
term of years granted. 

Although the Patent was granted on September 23, 
1598, a difficulty arose over the printing of books, as 
John Day also claimed a priority to do so in virtue 
of letters patent. Hence, in 1599, the Bishop of 
London (Richard Bancroft) was deputed by the 
Queen to deal with the question, and on October 18 
of that year he wrote to Sir Robert Cecil that he 
could not get Morley and Day to agree, the former 
saying ‘the common law must decide,’ and the latte: 


3 
it 


resolving that the matter ‘must be determined by the 
Lords in the Star Chamber.’ In this letter the 
Bishop enclosed the wording of the grant, Morley 
being licensed to 
print as many set songs in parts as he shall think 
expedient, in the English, Latin, French, and Italian 
tongues, for the music either of church or chamber 
straitly forbidding any other to print any song 
or songs In parts— 
while Day’s grant privileged him to 
print the Psalms of David in English meter, with 
notes to sing the same, straitly forbidding, Xc. 

(Hatfield MSS., Part xiv., 111-112.) 

In 1600, Morley was in failing health, and the 
whole question of printing monopolies was brought 
before the House of Commons, with the result that 
Morley’s patent was pronounced to hold good, but 
that after its lapse music-printing would be free. 
The last book on which his imprint appears is 
Carlton’s ‘Madrigals to five voyces,’ in 1601, his 
address being given as ‘Thomas Morley, dwelling 
in Little St. Helens.’ 

On July 28, 1600, the Register of St. Helen’s 
records the baptism of Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Morley, gentleman, and Susan his wife.’ 
Owing, no doubt, to his continued ill-health, Morley 
Chapel Royal in 1602. Mr. 

followed by Dr. Fellowes) 


retired from the 
Arkwright (who is 
says that 


his death probably took place in 1603, for the 
commission to administer the goods, Xc., of 
Thomas Morley, late parishioner of St. Botolph’s, 
is widow, 


near Billingsgate, was granted to 
Margaret Morley, on October 


i 
25, 1003, 


Dr. Ernest Walker gives the date as ‘1602, or 
perhaps a little later’; Mr. Davey gives ‘ 1602’ 
while Burney and Hawkins agree 'n the date 1604, 
So far as my researches go, the Thomas Morley 
who died in 1603 cannot be the composer. Firstly, 
the former is described as ‘late parishioner of 
St. Botolph’s, near Billingsgate,’ whereas the 
composer tived in St. Helen’s parish. Secondly, 
‘Margaret,’ whereas the 


his widow is named 


composer’s wife was ‘Susan.’ Mr. Arkwright 
suggests ‘We must assume that Morley had 
married a second time.’ But it is certain that the 


composer's wife, Susan, was alive in 1601, at which 
date Morley edited his ‘Triumphs of Oriana,’ though 
the book was not published till 1603. <A_ third 
objection to the conjecture (originally supplied to 
Mr. Arkwright by Mr. Barclay Squire) is_ that 
St. Botolph’s is in Billingsgate, while St. Helen’s 
is in Bishopsgate. It would seem that Morley lived 
until 1605, as he supplied a few additional Songs 
to the 1606 edition of the Canzonets of 1593. 
Therefore his death may be said to have taken place 
in 1606, and not in 1603. 


*TONGUEING’ ON WIND INSTRUMENTS 
By MAURICE E. WHITTAKER (of the Hallé Orchestra 

It is possible that my previous article* may have 
conveyed the impression that it is a simple, easy 
matter to acquire a good tongue by following my 
instructions. I must regretfully state that the matter 
is not simple, but 1 suggest that it is simpler to 
struggle for, say, even six months to acquire one of 
the methods I| described than to be hampered during 
the rest of one’s playing life. 


See Musical Times, November, 1926, p. 998 
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What I wrote consisted of brief descriptions of 
three methods compressed into a short article, and, 
in order to round off the matter, it is necessary to 
enter into the technical development of those methods. 

Let us first consider double-tongueing. Whatever 
yw however we articulate it 


we call it, 


I Tah-Kah Tah-Kah ; 
2.) Too-Coo Too-Coo ; 
(3.) Tik-Kah Tik-Kah ; 
4.) Dugga Dugga; &« 


all mean the same—a legitimate forward blow with 
the tongue, followed by a _  ‘throat-note’—then 
repetition ad /ib. And these two articulations, 


whichever name we give to them, are the basis of 
both double and triple tongueing, whether in twos, 
threes, or sixes. 

[he trouble and difference of opinion arise when 
we have to apportion the accent (especially in mixed 
and decide whether it is better 

would be a better term, perhaps 
lahs’ together in certain cases, or stick 
of tongue and throat in ad/ 


rhythms), to less 
obnoxious 
employ two * 
to the alternation 
circumstances, 

I do not pretend to be a perfect exponent of any 
of the methods I described, nor do I presume to 
instruct jazz trumpeters, cornet soloists, or piccolo 
polka experts on the matter. They possess their own 
elaborate technique. I merely claim that there is 
nothing particularly revolutionary in the idea that 
double and triple tongueing may be applied to the 
oboe, clarinet, and bassoon. And a passage well 
double-tongued will sound better than a not quite 
successful attempt to single-tongue, at a speed that 
is slightly too fast for the player. 

I do not suggest that double-tongueing is as good 
and clean as single, but I assert that practice can 
make double-tongueing a very good imitation of 
single. And even if a player cannot acquire it to 
any degree of confidence for extended passages, it 
can be made a great aid in rapid snatches of short 


to 


figures 
I have been surprised that players who lament 
their ‘awful’ tongues should be indifferent to the 


sugyestion of the application of double-tongueing to 
their particular reed instrument. I have occasionally 
asked players what success they have attained in 
their attempt to apply it, and I have generally 
received replies indicating little progress. Naturally, 
first attempts sound strange and somewhat 
disheartening ; but if the objectors will throw back 
their memory recall their first attempts to 
make a sound on the instrument, it should encourage 
them, because, similarly, double-tongueing can be 


will 


and 


materially improved by use; so much so that for 
short figures, at any rate, it can be of enormous 
assistance. 

There are several ways of managing various 


‘broken’ double-tongueing. All are 
good ; but the executant must decide in advance why 
he is choosing a certain one, and—above all—wich. 
Ludicrous effects may result upon indecision or the 
mixing of methods In dealing with groups of 
threes the player must again decide whether he will 
attack the first of the second group by an accented 
thus 


figurations by 


*throat-note.’ 


tah kah tah kah tah kah, tah 





kah tah kah tah kah. 
G0 2 2-2-9 0-,-2- 2-00 -2-@- 
6 = = =S2==S 


*Tahs’ 


or have two legitimate tongued notes (two 
together, thus : 
tah kah tah tah kah tah, tah 
22-22 
ee — 
= ; 


kab tah tah kah tah 
2=0-8-2-2- 
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Che first method obviates the use of two 
strokes together in executing very rapid passages. 
Similarly in broken figures and in beginning ‘oft 


the beat’ 


tongue 








Finale, Symphony No. ! BEETHOVEN 
kah tah kah tah, Kc.» o ha 4 
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ah tah kah tah, &c 


it matters little whether one begins with a tongue 
throat-note. In my own case, having only two 
tongue-notes at the outset does not impede me ; it is 
the continuation of legitimate tongueing that is 
difficult. So long as indecision is avoided the choice 
is of little importance. 

There is one other point remaining undealt with, 
and that is the possibility of discovering a ‘gap’ 
between the quickest single tongueing and the 
slowest double, and this applies also in the first 
method I described (the second-speed one). It is 
almost certain that a gap will be noticed between the 
fastest first speed and the slowest second speed. To 
bridge these gaps I know of only two remedies 
practice and familiarity. 

Concluding : all those who feel they are 
unable to acquire any one of these palliatives (and 
that, of course, is all these ideas are), I will venture 
to suggest the following consolation—‘ Slur two and 
tongue two’ is very, very useful, and if well done, 
will pass muster with most conductors, many of 
whom, indeed, will not notice the substitution. 

Finally, an instrumentalist with a ‘bad’ tongue 
should not ‘prelude’ and practise always in /ega/o. 
The tongue should be used continually—stung into 
greater activity. Like the memory, the tongue will 
do only what it is expected and compelled to do. 


or 


To 


THE SECOND SUBJECT IN SONATA FORM 
By ARTHUR T. FROGGATT 

The history of European music is properly divided 
into three periods of very unequal length. The first 
sixteen centuries of the Christian era exhibit the un 
disputed predominance of vocal music, culminating 
in the genius of Palestrina. In what is sometimes 
called the transition period, that is to say, the 17th 
century and the first half of the 18th century, we 
observe the conflicting claims of vocal and instru- 
mental music, culminating in the genius of Bach. In 
the third period, from the middle of the 18th century 
to the present time, the most striking feature is the 
ever increasing influence of instrumental music, that 
of Beethoven being the high-water mark. I do not 
think the achievements of these three men ever have 
been or will be surpassed. 

But there other which 
differentiate the music of these periods, and one of 
the the distinction the 
monothematic and the duothematic styles—a distin« 


are characteristics 


most important is between 
tion which Emil Naumann was the first, I believe, to 
indicate. The music of the first and second periods 
had this in common, that it was essentially mono 
thematic while the music of the third period is 
essentially duothematic. And as Joseph Haydn is 
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indisputably the father of modern music, so it is in 
his works that we are able to trace primarily the 
development of the duothematic principle. 

The contrapuntal style is essentially monothematic. 
it is usual to speak of double and triple fugues 
even of quadruple fugues; but surely Cherubini is 
logical and consistent in maintaining that everything 
which accompanies the first subject is of the nature 
of counter-subject, whether it appears at the com- 
mencement of the fugue or later on. That which 
is attendant cannot be independent. On the other 
hand, the essential feature of sonata form is the 
presentment of two strongly contrasted subjects, the 
contrast being emphasised by a change of tonality. 

Several stages in the development of the duo- 
thematic form can be easily traced. First, there is 
the contrast of two tonalities, unaccompanied by the 
appearance of any definite second subject. In this 
case the principal theme is often repeated in the key 
of the dominant or the relative major. In another 
stage, this repetition of the principal theme is 
followed by a second subject, the appearance of 
which is delayed until nearly the close of the first 
section of the movement. A _ further advance is 
shown when, at the change of key, there is no more 
than some allusion to the first subject before the 
second theme is heard. 
when all reference to the first subject ceases by the 
time the modulation has been established. 

All these various stages of development are to be 
observed in the compositions of Haydn. But he did 
not-proceed from one to another in regular gradation ; 
they do not stand in chronological sequence. On the 
contrary, he employed them promiscuously. It has 
been suggested that he seems to have had doubts as 
to whether he was in the right path; but this I am 
unwilling to believe. 
character to permit such an explanation. I think 
rather that he adapted the form to the exigencies of 
his subject-matter, as he conceived them. It is not 
even true to say (although it has been said) that the 
dualism triumphs in his latest works ; for in some 
of them we still find the first subject in the key of the 
dominant, where we should now expect the second 
subject to make its appearance Se. 

The complete independence of the second subject 
is to be found in some of the early works. Take, for 


example, the first Quartet, written in 1755, when 
Haydn was only twenty-three. The first section of 
the first movement comprises twenty-four bars, 


divided into three eight-bar sentences: first subject 
in B flat, episode modulating to F, and second 
subject in the latter key. And as Haydn’s ideas 
expanded with his immense industry and unrivalled 
experience, there was a corresponding expansion of 
the perfect form. To mention only one example, 
midway between the early efforts and the latest 
masterpieces, take the fine Quartet in D, Op. 20, 
No. 4. In the first movement (A//egre di molto) we 
find complete independence between the first and 
second subjects ; in melody, harmony, and rhythm, 
the contrast is most noticeable. 

On the other hand, in some of Haydn’s latest 
works, we fail to discover any trace of a second 
subject. See, for example, the first movement of 
the Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2; and also 
the Finale of the Symphony in E flat (Royal Phil. 
Soc. 8), composed in 1 

Again, with regard to the repetition of the first 
subject in the key of the dominant, before the 
appearance of the second subject. In the Symphony 


95. 


The final stage is reached | 


His handicraft is of too sure a | 


=o- ‘ 
i 


in D (Royal Phil. Soc. 7 795, © 
the sixteen bars comprising the first subject of the 
Allegro, twelve are repeated in the key of the 
dominant without alteration; and in the Allegro 
spiritoso of the same, the whole subject of eight bars 


, also composed in | 


is similarly repeated, with different orchestration. 

Partial repetition of the first subject in the key of 
the dominant is very usual. It is to be found in the 
Allegro spiritoso of a Symphony in D, No. 86, date 
about 1786; in the Allegro spiritoso of the ‘Oxford’ 
Symphony, written in 1788; and in several of the 
Salomon See the Finale of No. 2,* in D; 
the Allegro and also the Finale of No. 4* in B flat; 
the Adagio (in G) of No. 10*, in E flat; and the 
Allegro of the ‘ Military’ Symphony—vwritten in 1791, 
’92, ’93, and 94 respectively. 

Frequently we find that while the tonality undergoes 
the usual change, the themes are not strongly 
contrasted ; the contrary, the second 
contains reminiscences of the first. Many instances 
of this occur in the String Quartets, ard they are by 
no means confined to early works. Among others, 
the following may be mentioned, the reference being 
to the first movement unless otherwise stated 
Quartet in D, Op. 20, No. 4 (Finale); Quartet in 
E flat, Op. 33, No. 2; in G, Op. 54, No. 1; in E flat, 
Op. 64, No. 6; in C, Op. 74, No. 1 (and Finale also 
in G minor, Op. 74, No. 3 (Finale only); in C, Op. 76, 
No. 3 (first and fourth moveiments 

Mozart, as every musician knows, has combined 
the forms of fugue and sonata—the monothemati 
and duothematic styles. In doing so, he may be said 
to have achieved the impossible. And he has done 
it in different ways. 

In the Finale of the String Quartet in G (Kéchel 
387) he has given what is vea//ya double fugue —that 
is to say, one in which each subject has its complete 
exposition, the second in the key of the dominant 
Both subjects are tonal, and of course are afterwards 
In the Finale of the ‘ Jupiter’ Symphony, 
regular exposition, but 


oct. 


on subject 


combined. 
Mozart dispenses with any 
employs several themes, five of which are combined 
in the Coda. One of these themes, in the key of the 
dominant, takes the usual p!ace of the second subject 


| The harmony in the Symphonic Finale is more diatoni« 


than that in the Quartet. The form of the Overture 
to ‘The Magic Flute’ is different from either of the 
above. In the first place, there is the introductory 
Adagio, a few chords from which re-appear between 
the conclusion of the first section (in the key of the 
dominant) and the commencement of the develop 
ment. In the second place, while there is a regular 
exposition of the first subject, the other is not treated 
fugally, but is of the 
principal theme, to which it affords a most delightful 
and wonderful contrast. As a monument of contra 
puntal science, the Finale of the * Jupiter’ 
triumph of the duothemat 
Magic Flute’ is 


accompanied by fragments 


stands 
supreme; but as a 
principle, the Overture to ‘The 
unrivalled 

Among the composers who have taken part in the 
development of sonata form, Dussek would seem t 
be often unwilling to arrive at his theme 
But he Haydn in the 
whole or a portion of his first subject at the moment 


sec ond 


does not resemble repeating 


when we might naturally expect the second 

Nor, so far as I am aware, is there any resemblance 
between the two subjects, with the exception of the 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 23 (dedicated to Mrs. Chinnery 


* These numbers are those of the Catalogue of the Royal Phil 


harmonic Society's library 
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where a figure of four semiquavers, preceded by an 
wciaccatura, several times in both, and is 
indeed persistent throughout the movement. 
Hut after he has established the key of the dominant 
or the relative major, as the case may be, Dussek is 
fond of meandering along, in no hurry to 
announce his second subject. And this habit is not 
confined to his earlier works, as the following list of 


occurs 
very 


often 


examples shows: Sonata in B flat, Op. 9, No. 1; in 
G minor, Op. 10, No. 2; in B flat, Op. 23; in 
B flat, Op. 35, No. 1; in C minor, Op. 35, No. 3; 
in A, Op. 43; in D, Op. 47, No. 1; inG, Op. 47, No. 2; 
the Finale of the Sonata in D, Op. 69; and the first 
movement of that in A flat (‘Le retour a Paris’ 


all these, something like two-thirds of 
is heard of 


Op. 70 In 
the first 
the second subject. 

Beethoven has done a rather curious thing in the 
Andante of the fifth Symphony, which, however, is 
of course not written in sonata form. Before putting 
his in the key of the mediant, in 
which it such tremendous effect, he 
ntroduces it in the original key. Instead of 
changing the key first and the theme afterwards, 
as Haydn so frequently does, he changes first the 
theme and afterwards the key. I cannot recall a 
similar instance of such treatment. 


section is over before anything 


second subject 
produ es 


\N APPEAL FOR MUSIC-DRAMA 
By J. H. ELLio1 
Opera as an art has, in recent months, been 
subjected to severe criticism in many quarters. It is 


not the purpose of this article to assume the rdéle of 
counsel for the defence, or to deny that, in the main, 
the maledictions justifable. But before the 
wholesale condemnation of musical stage-works is 
allowed to degenerate into a convention, followed 
willy-nilly by those who have not studied the evidence, 
there is one aspect of the question which deserves, 
perhaps, some little consideration. 

It is inevitable that the subject of appeal should be 
the Wagnerian music-drama, for the pre-existing 
opera-form was in any case condemned by its own 
neptitude—upon which, at this time of day, it is 
superfluous to dwell. 

Wagner, however, uprooted the most lamentable 
abuses of the old system, and the cross-examination 
of music-drama requires a new method of attack. It 
s not sufficient to say that the dramas, severed from 
the music, cannot stand upon their own feet: they 
were not intended to do so, any more than were the 
old operatic frameworks—much less, indeed. Nor is 
it conclusive to prove that, in Wagner, the musical 
interest isalway paramount; it was the accident of 
circumstance, for Wagner’s practice was essentially 
we may say involuntarily—different from his theory ; 
his musical genius was, first and last, the over-riding 
factor These no arguments 
against music-drama as an art. 

In dealing with drama, the musician is 
strongly tempted to consider the matter only from his 
own peculiar standpoint. 
justification, for the leading—indeed, the only 
exponent of the art invited the attitude by the nature 
of his practice. Thanks to Wagner’s commanding 


are 


alone are conclusive 


musik 


genius as a musician we may, if we choose, ignore the | 


extra-musical paraphernalia of his dramas as a whole. 
If the Wagner scores be presented as pure music, 
with the vocal part or parts merged into the orchestral, 


Nor is he entirely without | 


| is commendable or otherwise 


we may partake of a most satisfying feast without 
having so much as heard of the Nibelungenlied, the 
legend of Tristram and Iseult, or the Wagnerised story 
of Hans Sachs. But the ideal music-drama would be 
a fusion of perfection in all the arts concerned, so that 
the music, considered separately and objectively, 
would still give supreme enjoyment gudé music. It 
remains to be proved that it would be commendable in 
the individual to perceive only this one aspect of 
perfection, 

Here, however, we are looking towards a doubtful 
future. The Wagnerian drama of to-day, let it be 
admitted at once, fails hopelessly in practice. A 
performance of ‘The Ring,’ with its electric sunsets 
and _ pasteboard an offence the 
intelligence. Yet it is illogical to generalise from 
Wagner’s worst excesses; his individual failure to 
realise the limitations of the stage is not in itself a 
valid argument against his theory of music-drama, 
however disastrous his practice may have been. The 
fact of the matter is that music-drama on the lines of 
Wagnerian theory has yet be witnessed an 
actuality. Wagner, Titan though he. was, struggled 
vainly towards a goal which was infinitely beyond 
his reach. 

Nor is it entirely just to argue from the results of 


dragons, is to 


to as 


an actual stage presentation. Incongruities in the 
cast, or obtuseness in the production, might 
miscogstrue the veriest masterpiece into a farce. The 


spectacle of a mock Hamlet pacing the terraces of a 
plaster-of-paris Elsinore is redeemed from absurdity 


only by the artistry of the actor—not the least 
important aspect of which is the ability to give an 
intelligible interpretation of the immortal lines. 
Could we but witness a_ perfect performance 
of ‘Tristan’ (probably, as a music-drama, the 
least imperfect of them all) in which all 


concerned possessed not only supreme musicianship 
but supreme histrionic ability and _ interpretative 
intuition—then indeed we might dimly perceive, as a 
practical actuality, that ideal towards which Wagner 
was struggling: not an opera based upon human passion 
and questionable intrigue, but a great epic of ideal 
love—the perfect fusion of mind and heart ; the soul at 
peace with the universe—expressed in terms of all that 
is noblest in art. Of course, Wagner failed in the first 
instance. Only the music is glorious ; the remainder 
is vague, shadowy, and—as may be expected when 
intellect attempts the work of poetic instinct— 
hopelessly involved. Yet there is sufficient to give us 
pause, and to cause speculation as to whether Wagner’s 
talk of an ‘ Art-work of the future’ was as nonsensical 
as we are diposed to assume. 

Another point which compels consideration is that 
of how far the objection to stage presentation may be 
a matter of personal predilection. Not only opera 
and music-drama are affected hereby. The tragedy 


of ‘Hamlet,’ one has well said, may be enacted 


| within the four walls of a man’s.skull—and there are 


many for whom this is the only type of performance 
to give pleasure.* But it is doubtful whether one 
may legitimately question the merits of a perfect 
stage performance. The desire to rely solely upon 
the imagination and individual interpretation may 
conceivably be a peculiarity of temperament ; even, 
perhaps, a form of egoism. Nor should it be 
forgotten that a music-drama which is perfect in 





* If a personal note will be forgiven, I may say that 1 am among 
those who prefer to rvrada play. An actual presentation of a great 
stage-work, such as ‘Hamlet’ or ‘ Saint Joan,’ does not yield one-half 
the enjoyment of a perusal of the text. I do not know whether this 
I merely state it as a fact. 
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conception and execution is not necessarily impossible, 
though none of us has yet witnessed it. 

To return once again, however, to the actual as 
opposed to the ideal, let us briefly examine the 
relationship which Wagner’s music bears to the fabric 
of the dramas as a whole. Because the composer’s 
purely musical genius was so immense, it is perhaps 
too readily assumed that its application to the 
unfolding of the dramas is a matter of secondary 
importance. There are, in fact, aspects of the 
Wagner scores which the musician is inclined to 
ignore—to his loss, may it be hinted? The Let/motiv 
system—for example—odious though it may be gud 
system, is something more than a superb essay in 
thematic development and_ contrapuntal skill. 
Regarded only as a_ philosophico-intellectual 
exposition of the symbolism of the text, it is a 
revelation and an instruction to the mind. It is not 
the purpose of this article to defend the involved 
symbolism and the underlying Schopenhauerian bias, 
nor to deny that Wagner frequently tied himself into 
inextricable knots with fantastic phases of his own 
peculiar system of ideas ; but to witness the amazing 
intellectual skill with which the musical exposition is 
conducted amply repays the trouble of unravelling its 
meaning—even though it be distasteful when 
discovered ! The numerous ‘musical guides’ are 
not in themselves adequate, and few of them soar 
above the elementary principle of attaching arbitrary 
and amusingly concrete labels to the respective motifs. 

The Let¢motiv system, however, is too purely 
intellectual—and, in a sense, too mechanical—to be 
indispensable to authentic music-drama, and there is 
an even more vital connection between the music and 
the spirit of the text. Wagner’s remarkable instinct 
for creating musical atmosphere is one of the supreme 
glories of his genius, if not of his actual musicianship. 
The out-and-out musician is apt to overlook the poet 
the poet, not of words, but of music—who, in inspired 
moments, rises to amazing heights. No more perfect 
example may be discovered than the opening pages of 
Act 3 of ‘Tristan,’ and nowhere, perhaps, has 
Wagner risen to higher flights of sheer poetry in 
terms of music. Here is no mere vulgar program- 
mization, but the absorption of an atmosphere, the 
inmost soul of a fine poetic idea. It is one of those 
supreme moments when we penetrate to the very core 
of the Romantic movement at its noblest and best. 
Che zsthetic triumph, the technical ingenuity, and the 
programmatic effect are but component parts of a finely 
impressionistic whole. Despite the fact that Wagner’s 
music may be accepted with whole-hearted enthusiasm 
gué music, we are prompted to inquire whether he 
would have been so great without the poetic stimulus 
of the grand old myths upon which he worked ; that 
is, whether, as an absolute musician, he could have 
achieved the results attained by his musico-poetical 
instincts. The subjectivity of Wagner’s finest musi 
is so perfectly conceived that it embraces the virtues 
of objectivity ; but that does not necessarily disprove 
its dependence upon the poetic idea. 

Here, then, are a few objections to an all-sweeping 
condemnation of musical stage-works, the moral 
being (if, indeed, there is a moral) that we are 
perhaps tending to condemn something that has never 
yet been created, still less witnessed—authentic music- 
drama. 

But (it may be urged) this article does not deny that 
music-drama has failed in the hands of its greatest 
master; nor does it pretend that there are any signs 
of the Wagner-system being developed to a complete 


|detail in a very good piece of work. 


and perfect state, or prove that the human mind will 
ever be sufficiently multiplex to absorb it—it does not, 
in fact, travel beyond the bounds of mere suggestion 
and conjecture. True. But it may serve to justify 
its title. 


Rew Music 


SONGS 

Roger Quilter is said to take a very long time over 
his work, re-touching and revising it again and again 
before sending it out of his workshop. It is probably 
true, for his songs are like small pieces of beautiful 
wood-work, smooth and polished, with no sharp 
corners or rough edges, with nothing to jar or offend. 
He does not deal with subjects that call for violence 
of statement: high spirits he can raise, within the 
limits of good manners, but mostly he works in a 
gentle atmosphere of gracefulness. Charm there 
It is here, polished as ever, in ‘ Music, 
Winthrop Rogers), a song 

Sone 
become 


always is. 
when soft voices die’ 
which reaches a high level of workmanship. 
of his peculiarities have tended to 
mannerisms, and for that reason it is welcome 
that ‘In the bud of morning-o’ contains no 
falling leading-note. This number has a similarly 
easy melody and skilful touch, and both the songs 
are well up to the composer’s high standard. 

Of the school of Quilter, to some extent, is Eri 
Thiman’s ‘The Birds’ (Novello). Certain similarities 
in the handling of the pianoforte and in the turn of 
vocal phrases, seem to show that the composer has 
studied a good model: and there is no doubt that he 
has written a good song. In the simple unaffected- 
ness of his outlook, Eric Thiman resembles David 
Cleghorn Thomson, four of whose songs are 
published by Paterson’s, of Glasgow. Mr. Thiman, 
however, is master of his job, and here is the difference. 
His joins are close and neat—always a sign of good 
carpentry-—-where D. C. Thomson’s are feeble and 
clumsy. Mr. Thomson is indeed amateurish both 
as poet and composer. His little modal effects, in 
‘Past and Future,’ and the magnetic bass E from 
which he escapes for a moment, only to return 
humbly to it in the next bar, are almost touching in 
their lamb-like innocence. The fact is that Mr. 
Thomson needs some strict lessons from a cold, hard 
composer. But his delicate little talent would probably 
die under discipline, and that would be a pity, because 
in ‘Heraclitus,’ where the handling is a little firmer, 
there is some charm and freshness and obvious 
sincerity. These have their effect in spite of faulty 
accentuation. A good, singable tune, again, appears 
in ‘Gifts of gold and amber’; but here once more 
there is a sad lack of technique, which unless it is 
remedied must inevitably hinder the production of 
anything good. 

Edmund Rubbra’s ‘The Night’ provides for some 
beautiful words by Belloc which have been crying 
out for a good musical setting and have now got it. 
The song has originality of outlook without the 
feebleness of control which often goes with that 
quality: and the rocking accompanimental figure 
helps to produce a strong atmospheric effect. There 
is one bar, the eleventh, whose sliding ninth rather 
irritates as it passes, there and later on when it 
The colour seems foreign to the general 
But this isa 

From the 


recurs. 
design, and to the composer’s palette. 
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Oxford University Press comes also Warlock’s 
beautiful setting of Beddoe’s beautiful poem ‘ Sorrow’s 
Luliaby.’ It is done for duet, soprano, and baritone, 
with accompaniment of string quartet muted through- 
out; and it opens with a fascinating six-bar phrase 
which grips the attention from the start. The 
nature of the poem, moreover, is never forgotten, in 
spite of its so typical individuality, and the music, 
though it rises to some strength of utterance, has 
always a gently-moving lilt. 
is, with the strings murmuring a beautiful sound 
that is complement rather than support to the voices. 


Good performance will not be easily achieved, 
but there is high reward for those who do 
achieve it. The same composer appears in lighter 
vein with ‘Noel’ (Winthrop Rogers), a neat and 
attractive setting of a French carol by Clement 
Marot. Unexpected rhythmical effects, skilful 
use of the bright-sounding words, and a frank 


tunefulness are all to be found here ; and the two-bar 
introduction is a delightful gesture of high spirits. 
The song is for a high soprano. The tessitura is 
high, as in so few modern songs, and is not merely a 
question of one short scream. 
welcome to those who are on the look-out for real 
soprano songs. E. J. Moeran is equally successful 
in his very different task of setting Housman’s ‘ Far 
in a Western Brookland.’ He adopts the method, 


Difficult it undoubtedly | 


|give them some agreeable 


which seems the most successful one for Housman, | 


of a simple vocal line which both derives colour from 
and gives colour to the recitation of the words. 
undertones of the poem are not re-issued in musical 
terms ; rather does the music frame a silence, as it 
were, in which those undertones speak for themselves. 
This song, with the same composer’s ‘’Tis time, | 
think, by Wenlock Edge’ 
ago—seem to me to be the most far-seeing settings 
of Housman that have appeared since Butterworth’s. 
A number of other songs are acknowledged, and held 
over for subsequent notice. A song from Curwen’s 
publication ‘Charming Sounds,’ called ‘My Grand- 
mother’s Cot’ was, owing to a misprint, referred to 
last month as ‘My Grandmother’s Cob.’ I hope my 
writing is clear this time, and that the song will not 
appear this month as ‘My Grandmother’s Cat.’ 
TT. 


UNISON SONGS 


From the Oxford University Press come two 
numbers in a series of ‘Singing Games.’ Eleanor 
Farjeon provides the and sets them to 
unpretentious music that sometimes reminds us 
strongly of old-fashioned tunes. It is, of course, 
none the for that. The games are fully 
described in the accompanying letterpress. Indeed, 
they are miniature plays, for quite a number of 
characters, who need no special costume, but bear 
symbols to tell who they are. These games seem 
likely to be very popular. 

From Curwen comes a ‘Fairies’ Night-Song,’ to 
charming words from long ago, and an anonymous 
melody of the 18th century, arranged, a trifle 
preciously, by Owen Mase. This is a dainty, comely 
thing. ‘Old Farmer Buck’ is a bright action-song 
for boys. The melody is described as an old folk- 
tune, but its sequential nature inclines one to think 
that it may not be either very old or very folk-y. It 
lies a bit low. 


words, 


worse 


The | 


reviewed here some time | 





| form. 
It should, therefore, be | 


PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE VOICES 


Easy and effective in a slight but tuneful way is 
Sydney Northcote’s setting of Herrick’s ‘Play, 
Phoebus, on thy lute,’ for two sopranos. This could 
be sung by those above the childish estate (Curwen). 
The same firm publishes Clive Carey’s ‘The Ghost,’ 
a six-part setting (S.S.A.T. BAR. or B.-B.) of words by 
Walier de la Mare. It is difficult and ambitious. 
A good deal could be made of it by a choir of 
rich voices. 

A modern who boldly entitles his work ‘A 
Madrigal,’ and puts in dotted bar-lines in the most 
approved manner, runs risks. Arnold Foster, in his 
setting of ‘ Dainty fine bird,’ does not, it is presumed, 
intend to challenge comparison with Gibbons’s 01 


Vautor’s setting of the lyric; but one naturally 
thinks of their music in reading his. The essay, on 


its own merits, will please choirs (it ss for S.s.A.), and 
practice in mild run- 
singing, and in taking thought one for another. But 
on the whole I feel that it is scarcely worth the 
modern’s while to adopt so deliberately the ancient 
The costume rarely sits well upon the frame 

An edition of the choruses from ‘ Dido and A£neas,’ 
arranged by Dr. Whittaker for children’s voices, in 
two parts, is issued by the Oxford University Press 
at a shilling. The editor reminds us that as the 
scoring of the work is for strings and keyboard 
only, it is within the scope of school bands. The 
opera is sure to gain acceptance in schools. The 
same hand has produced an arrangement for S.M.-S.A. 
of ‘God is our Friend,’ from Bach’s cantata, ‘Sing 
we the Birth.’ The broad and flexible decoration of 
a chorale provides splendid scope for long-phrasing 
singers. 

From Elkin comes a graceful two-part setting 
s.S.) of Henley’s ‘O gather me the rose,’ by 
A. Brent-Smith. This has pleasant part-writing and 
agreeable aeration. 


MALE VOICES 


Greville Cooke has arranged two negro songs for 
r.T.B.B. (Curwen). He has wisely kept to diatoni 
harmony almost all the time. It is better to be a 
little square than very loose, as are many of the 
harmonizers of these deeply-felt songs. 

Edgar Bainton’s music to Waller’s ‘Go, lovely 
rose’ (T.T.B.B.) shows character and a_ pleasant 
reticence. The 17th century is most seemly served 
served thus, I think (Elkin). 


MIXED VOICES 


D. Edeson’s ‘To Daffodils’ has some smooth part- 
writing, but it is not strongly inspired. It sounds too 
much like a serious effort at good imitative style, and 
not sufficiently like a ‘must come out’ tribute to 
Herrick. 

Erik Chisholm’s ‘Crabbed age and youth’ is rather 
breathless. The bright young person has the upper 
hand here, and dins in our ears unkindly. Witha 
delicate touch, this might go pretty well, but it is not 
a very expertly planned part-song (S.A.T.B.) (Curwen). 

‘The Canticle of the Sun’ (‘The Song of the 
Creatures’), by St. Francis of Assisi, has been set to 
a Parisian tone with accompaniment and faux- 
bourdon by Martin Shaw. This is a good, strong, 
and simple work (Curwen). W. R.A. 
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PIANOFORTE 

The pianoforte music this month is a dull] lot. It 
s enlivened now and then by works on which thought 
and care have been spent, but mostly it consists of 
facile, conventional stuff, which becomes very trying 
with its constant repetition of the old threadbare 
clichés. Musicians will know the sort of thing to 
expect of ‘A Summer Morning,’ three Impressions 
by Paul Lesterre, published by Keith Prowse, 
onsisting of ‘Dawn,’ ‘Through the meadows,’ and 
Sunlight on the stream.’ There is not a note of 
onviction or a gleam of individuality from cover to 
cover. Edouard Schiitt’s ‘Poésies d’Automne, cing 
morceaux de piano,’ is the same type of music, lifted 
to a much higher level by good, sincere workmanship, 
und occasional touches of charm. ‘ Au village’ and 


‘Valse champétre’ show a certain neatness and flow | 


of melody, and the composer says his say in 
straightforward, grammatical language. It may be 
nothing deep, but one respects the care that has 
been put into it. 

A more interesting piece of work is Harry Hodge’s 
Suite in A flat, consisting of Thema, Sarabande, 


Corrente, Minuets Nos. 1 and 2, Allemand, Air, and | 


Gigue—a full Bach Suite, in fact. The theme on 


| section ; the third, ‘Finale,’ a fresfo giocose, working 


to a big finish. This last is a well-knit movement 
showing the ability to design a climax. But the 
themes, here and throughout the work, are too trivial 
to command attention, particularly when presented in 
a rather pretentious way. They neither 
stiking qualities nor the germs of strong development 
and the impression that the work leaves, in spite of 
its ff, ardente, con esaltatione ending, is one of 
essential triviality. T - 


possess 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
New chamber music received during the past 
month consists entirely of Trios—three little Trios 
for violin, ’cello, and pianoforte, by Alec Rowley 
Oxford University Press), and a Trio for the same 
combination of instruments by Otto Siegl (Ludwig 
Doblinger, Vienna). The English work, designed for 
young people of moderate ability, is simple, easy, 
unassuming. The German work, meant for concert 
performance, is difficult, obscure, pretentious. Little 


| need be said of the first, for its very nature prevents 


which the work is based is somewhat unpromising in | 


character, it must be admitted, and the composer 
has done very well to get so much interest out of it. 
His Corrente is an attractive movement, frankly in 
the Bach style, and there is a good deal of charm in 
the two Minuets, particularly the first. ‘Air’ is 
broad and has character, but its middle section 
suffers by dependence on the scale-passages of 
the theme, which do not carry enough weight of 
interest to form an adequate support. There is much 
to admire, however, here and throughout the work, 
in the outlook and obvious sincerity of the music. 
Paterson’s, of Glasgow, are the publishers. 

‘The Gondolier’s Love Song,’ by Cuthbert Clarke, 
consists of an eight-bar phrase repeated four times, 
and a four-bar phrase in the same 
repeated four times, by way of ‘contrasting middle 
section,’ as the books say. The gondolier would be 
over-bold to put his lady’s affection to such a test as 
this. ‘Woodland Echoes,’ by Frank Tapp, is from 
the saric publishers (Bosworth). 

Light music of much more distinction is Gerrard 
Williams’s ‘Ring up the curtain,’ a Harlequinade for 
pianoforte (or orchestra) rather on the lines of 
Schumann’s ‘Carnival,’ but quite unlike that work. 
The music is neat and charming, and shows a good 
deal of whimsical humour. Particularly apt and 
attractive is ‘ Pantaloon,’ a piece of firm design with a 
background of considerable feeling behind its simple 
tunes. Similar qualities are shown in ‘Pierrot,’ 
a la serenade Espagnol. Altogether the music is 
on a high level, and may well be brought to the 
notice of conductors who want good, light stuff. 
Harry Farjeon’s Melody in A flat is based on the 
simplest of material, but is unassuming and graceful. 
It is also well written, the second of the three pages 


being a piece of very deft handling. Both these 
publications come from Paxton’s. 
The most imposing issue this month is Karel 


Mengelberg’s ‘I Divertisement,’ published by the 
Oxford University Press, which is a curious work, 
consisting mostly of pleasant, tuneful light musi 
presented in a self-conscious and pseudo-modern 
style. The first movement, ‘Introduction,’ is a kind 
of three-part invention ; the second, ‘ Dance,’ a rather 


weak waltz-tune with a more elaborate middle 


key, again | 


| charming 


it from entering upon fields where discussion becomes 
necessary. Little will be said of the second, since it 
invites discussion in so blatant a that the 
irresistible tendency is to ‘look and pass on.’ There 
are modern compositions in which the excess of 
singularity is as revolting as excessive powder, rouge, 
and lipstick in a woman. No doubt not a few 
moderns believe such aids to be indispensable if they 
are not to be taken for old fogies. It will not do. 
Those who achieve modernity, or have it thrust upon 
them, could never be mistaken for the few who are 
born to set the seal on their time. The familiar 
features of the minor composer cannot be disguised 
by fashionable trappings ; they remain the same in 
all times and in all disguises. B. Y. 


way 


EASY VIOLIN MUSIC 

Cyril C. Dalmaine has written another set of simple 
pieces called ‘ Peter's Pictures’ (Forsyth), with a 
delightful explanation. I can conceive of nothing 
better for the very juvenile beginner than these 
little fancies, which will do much to 
mitigate the monotony of the first straight up-and- 
down essays in bowing. The first two are concerned 
with the open strings only, and are unexpectedly 
effective ; the rest are in the first position, and range 
from the long bow to each note to two notes in a 
bow. The accompaniment is simple enough for a 
fellow student to play with ease. 

More ambitious, but still in the first position, and 
in good taste, is vol. 1 of ‘Twelve Recital Pieces for 
Young Violinists,’ by J. Hellmesberger (Bosworth), 
containing three numbers—‘ Album-leaf,’ ‘ Serenade,’ 
and ‘ Minuet.’ 

Attractive, too, are Markham Lee’s three books, 
‘Fiddle and I’ (Joseph Williams). None of these 
go beyond the first position ; bowing and fingering 
are by Spencer Dyke. The well-planned accom 
paniments lend an air of maturity to the whole. 

D. G. 


GUITAR 
With ‘ Homenaje’ (Chester) Manuel de Fallaadded 
his contribution to the funeral garland modern com 
posers have put together as a homage to the memory 
of Claude Debussy. It was a garland in which not 
every flower had equal fragrance or life. Some have 
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still perfume and grace; others are inodorous or 
malodorous by now. That Manuel de Falla’s work 
belongs to the first order is proved, if by nothing else, 
by this new edition revised and fingered by Miguel 
Llobet. 


"CELLO 


American editions are usually remarkable for the 
clearness of their print and the excellent quality of 
their paper. Louis T. Gruenberg’s ‘Four Bagatelles’ 
for violoncello and pianoforte (E. W. Organ, Bir- 
mingham), printed in America, are not an exception 
in this respect, and to read such print is a pleasure. 
Unfortunately the actual music contributes little to 
that pleasure, for as composition Gruenberg’s work 
has little to commend it apart from a certain savoir 
faire and plausibility. B. V. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


issues of Church music from Novello’s 
nclude ‘The Descant Hymn-Tune Book,’ arranged by 
Geoffrey Shaw, ‘Hymns and Tunes for Sunday School 
\nniversary Services,’ Set 8, ‘Blessed be the Name,’ 
by William Boyce, ‘ Now at Thy feet creation lies,’ by 
|. S. Bach, and a second edition of two hymns under 
one cover—‘Jesu, meek and gentle’ and ‘Once in 
Royal David’s City’—by John J. Jones. The Bach 
work is the fine Chorale (melody—‘ Ermuntre dich, 
mein schwacher Geist’) from the Cantata, ‘ Praise our 
God Who re now issued separately as a short 
anthem for chorus (S.A.T.B.) and organ. Boyce’s 
anthem, for chorus and organ, is from‘ Lord, Thou hast 
been our refuge.’ It is of a jubilant character, and 
calls for vigorous treatment. There is a fair amount 
of imitative work, all, however, of a straightforward, 
bold, singable kind which should give no trouble to 
an average choir. 

An examination of the eighth set of Novello’s 
‘Hymns and Tunes’ reveals the striking advance 
made within recent years in the quality of the musi 
written for young people. Particularly good is the 
first of the set, ‘The Children’s Song,’ music by 
George Rathbone, and words by John Hawke. Here 
is strong, attractive melody, with an excellent accom- 
paniment skilfully varied for each verse. Children 
will enjoy, too, Alec Rowley’s sturdy ‘Sing aloud to 
Jesus’ (words by Doris Rowley), the graceful setting 
in 9-8 time of ‘Children’s voices,’ by H. A. Chambers, 
R. Walker Robson’s dignified music to S. Childs 
Clarke’s ‘Framer of the light,’ and others by 
R. McLeod, C. J. May, &c. Apart from Sunday 
school use, some of these hymns would provide a 
refreshing change in day schools where the singing 
of a hymn is a regular feature. 

Choirs already acquainted with Geoffrey Shaw’s 
first ‘Descant Book’ will doubtless be glad to 
hear of the of a second book. A feature 
of these descants is their diversity of treat- 
ment, though this is never over-elaborate. For 
example, the fine effect of occasional passages 
in unison—both voices and organ—has_ been 
recognised in the setting of ‘ Alleluia, dulce Carmen,’ 
‘St. Michael,’ ‘St. Thomas,’ and others. Imitative 
entries occur in ‘Criiger,’ ‘Passion Chorale,’ Goss’s 
‘Praise, my soul,’ and ‘ St. Cross.’ In ‘ Veni Creator’ 
the descant and melody are sung without accom- 
paniment, either by trebles only, or in the usual way, 
by all voices singing the melody and a few high 
trebles singing the descant. The arrangement 
* O filii et filiz,’ with its opening unison phrase and the 


Some new 


igns,’ 


issue 


of | 


interjected Alleluias over the tune by the descant 
part, while quite simple should prove not the least 
effective of an entirely admirable collection. It 
should be pointed out that the helpful prefatory 
notes by ‘H. G.,’ given in the first book, are reproduced 
in this volume, and also that the voice parts are issued 
separately. 

From the S.P.C.K. comes a Lent Prose. The 
melody and words are from the ‘ English Hymnal,’ and 
the harmonies are by Harvey Grace. The verses are 
sung by chanters or choir in unison, and the refrain 
by the congregation in unison and choir in unison or 
harmony. GC. G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


[.Vention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.| 
‘Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, Musician: His Life and 
Letters’ By W. C. Berwick Sayers. Pp. 331. 
Augener, I 5s. 


‘Der Bar,’ 1927. Jahrbuch von Breitkopf & Hartel, 


Leipsic. 
‘Music Trades Diary, Directory, and Year Book, 
1927.’ G. D. Ernest, 2s. 6¢. 


‘The Science of Pianoforte Technique.’ By Thomas 


Fielden. Pp. 177. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 
‘On Music’s Borders. By Sir Richard Terry. 
Pp. 240. T. Fisher Unwin, 5s. 


‘Songs and Poems from Richmond Hill.’ By Aidan 
Clarke. Pp.24. Richmond: F. W. Dimbleby, Is. 
‘Wagner and Wagenseil.’ By Herbert Thompson. 
Oxford University Press, 1os. 6d. 
‘Public Schools and their Music.’ 
Pp. 5 ‘Oxford Musical 
Oxford University Press, 5s. 6d. 
A Life of Chopin). 
Fourth Impression. 


By A. H. Peppin. 
135. Essays’ series. 
By Marjorie 
Long- 


‘The Nightingale’ 
Strachey. Pp. 305. 
mans, Green, 3s. 6d. 

Facsimiles with 

Pp. 213. New 


‘Beethoven’s Letters in America.’ 
Commentary by O. G. Sonneck. 
York: The Beethoven Association. 

‘Report on Conditions of Church Music in Western 
Canada.’ By the Winnipeg Centre of the Canadian 
College of Organists. To be obtained from the 
Secretary of the College, 25 cents. 

‘Singers’ French.’ By May Laird-Brown. Pp. 196. 
Dent, 55. 

‘The Organist and Choirmaster.’ By John Newton. 
Pp. 32. S.P.C.K., 34. 

ra . 

‘Lettres de Claude Debussy a son Editeur.’ Publiées 

par Jacques Durand. Paris: A. Durand, 3 frs. 


‘Wagner’s Music-Dramas Analysed.’ By Gustav 


Kobée. Pp. 210. Putnam, 7s. 6d. 
Messrs. J. M. Dent ask us to announce that 
the price of H. E. Piggott’s book ‘An _ Intro- 


duction to Music,’ recently reviewed in these columns, 
has been reduced from 6s, to 3s. 6d. 





A ‘Celtic Quartet’ by T. Toomey was performed at 
Fulham Town Hall on February 8, in the course of a 
chamber concert given in connection with Fulham Civic 
Week. 
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ewton. 
ubliées — 
frs. 
sustav 
| 7ran 
e that HONOURED SIR, 
Intro- Mendelssohn has never performed the ‘ Reformation’ Symphony at Leipsic. He always said 
lumns he disowned the work, that he did not find it worthy of himself, and would never heat of its publi 
performance. 
Whether it is acting in the sense of the great master ever to recur to the performance of U 
work, whether it would not be a simple act of grace to let the work rest, you yourself can decide. 
ned at With distinguished regard, 
e of a Leipsic, Yours most obediently, 
1 Civic February 23, 186V. FERDINAND DAV! 
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Points from Dectures 


What Sir Thomas Gresham did for London past 
and present, Miss Cramb has done recently for the 


present for Glasgow. The Cramb Music 


lectures have brought to the University of Glasgow | 


during the past five years a series of lectures, all of 
the greatest importance because of the fresh outlook 
and high standing of the annual visiting speakers : 
so far, Sir Walford Davies, Prof. Percy Buck, 
Mr. Gustav Holst, and Prof. Donald Tovey. Mr. Henry 
C. Colles has just given the 1927 series. On behalf 
of the trustees it was announced that considerable 
progress had been made towards the completion of 
the original scheme, that of establishing a Chair of 
Music, though a substantial sum is still required. 
‘Some Aspects of Vocal Music’ comprised 
Mr. Colles’s series. He examined the qualities which 
were looked for in combining and music. 
Beginning with five songs of Vaughan Williams, 
Walford Davies, John Ireland, Elgar, and Sullivan, he 
observed how they caught the mood of the poem, the 
rhythmic feeling, and metrical rhythm, the composer’s 


words 


musical contribution to the completed song. Mr. 
Colles instanced Stravinsky and Schénberg as 
having, along with others, disregarded the vocal 


outline, and founded a style on the tempered scale 
of the pianoforte. In this new field there was but 
little relation to all the musical developments which 
had gone before. 

‘The Emergence of the Vernacular,’ Mr. Colles’s 
second topic,showed historically how vocal composition 
became differentiated into national types. At the 
time of the Reformation, the setting of secular English 
instead of Latin words entailed its special 
\ lively chanson by Lassus was sharply 
contrasted with the smoothness of a madrigal by 
Arcadelt. Other contrasts, suiting-the nature of the 
words, were illustrated by the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, 
in Weelkes’s ‘On the plains’ and ‘Cease, sorrow,’ and 
Gibbons’s ‘The Silver Swan.’ Exquisite as these 
were, they were apt to be impersonal. _In the Lassus 


poetry 
problem. 


four-part chanson, two men sang when the young 
wife feared the coming of her angry husband. That 


led to the consideration of the ‘Dramatic Principle 
in Music’ (third lecture) and its achievement in 
Monteverdi's ‘ Orfeo,’ ¢.g., the poignancy of the dia- 
logue between Orpheus and the shepherd messenger, 
when the latter tells the fond lover of the death of 
Eurydice. Passion music from Schiitz to Bach built up 
the German style, followed by the mightier manner of 
Wagner in opera. ‘English Song from Dowland to 
Purcell’ (fourth lecture) referred incidentally to those 
composers. Dowland’s personality was ingratiating, 
and he sang the songs he composed to the 
accompaniment of his lute, on which harmony was 
capable. The Masque had great influence, the Court 
people, including royalties, wanting to act and 
speak their lines. Ben Jonson was _ responsible 
for much of it. Songs and dances were introduced, 
but the masque writers hesitated between ballet and 
opera. The first opera to be performed with con- 
tinuous music from beginning to end took place 
during the Puritan period, under the Commonwealth. 
Two lectures were devoted to Purcell, the Stirling 


Choral Union singing selections from ‘Dido and | 


fEneas’ and the Glasgow Orpheus the ‘Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day.’ One of the most elaborate songs 
in this, Purcell wrote for his own singing at the 
first performance. ‘Handel in England’ brought 


Trust | 


Mr. Colles’s review of vocal music up to his seventh 
lecture. 

Prof. Percy C. Buck, at Bristol,. took as his 
subject ‘Taste in Music,’ although he knew that 
almost every language had a proverb that it was no 
good arguing about taste. Further, his three headings 
|‘ Theory,’ ‘ Art,’ ‘Criticism,’, were also unpromising 
Yet the lecture was satisfying to a large audience 
That there was a difference between good and bad 
|music was admitted, but what it was exactly, none 
| could say. It was only possible to know that differenc« 
by discrimination. No one could discriminate with 
| out understanding, and it behoved every one to try to 
develop that faculty in regard to music. 

‘A Hundred Years of Beethoven’ was discussed 
|}by Mr. Rutland Boughton at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
One of his pithy paradoxes was that pioneers lived 
| by their failures ; they went on, and when a work had 
|been a failure long enough it become a success. 
|Half a century after Beethoven’s death, Wagner 
| expressed the view that Beethoven gave expression 
to the real world which lay beyond material 
conception. In other words, he meant that when 
| one listened to serious music he sank into a trance 
and lost consciousness of the outer world, and that 
Beethoven was the first composer to dive into that 
‘land of dreams.’ After the stress of war, the 
Futurist school—now at its last gasp—derided 
Beethoven, and sought to remove sentimentality and 
emotion from the arts. That period was over, and 
Beethoven was coming into his own again. The 
understanding of Beethoven lay best with those 
who were not highly-cultured musicians. His extra- 
ordinary emotional appeal, his sympathies, were 
always with the people. ‘We have only to find the 
right music, and our minds are at peace,’ he said. 

Community singing, said Mr. C. Lee Williams at 
luffley, is our old friend congregational singing writ 
large. He hoped it had come to stay. If only he 
were twenty-five years younger, nothing would give 
him greater pleasure than to follow up this promising 
movement. Unison singing was the top, bottom, 
and middle of all community or congregational 
singing—singing in unison in low keys specially 
chosen for the purpose. A splendid opportunity was 
now being offered to church authorities of all 
denominations to introduce it into their services. 
Short anthems and introits were available, and these, 
with occasional selections from the works of the 
great masters, gave ample scope for choirs. But in 
the Psalms, Canticles, and hymns, sung in low keys, 
the congregation had an undoubted right to take an 
active part. 

A reference to the social side of community 
singing is a pendant to its ecclesiastical value. 
Madame Rodolfo Lhombino, lecturing on voice-pro- 
duction at the Lyceum Club, Piccadilly, found some 
difficulty in persuading friends that there was a good 
deal of fun to be got out of singing in choirs and 
part-songs. Probably the re-discovered joys of 
community singing wouldalterthat. She would prefer 
more of such spontaneous joint singing and less of 
the gramophone and wireless, when young people 
come together socially. 

The Rev. Morris O. Hodson, of East Ham, who 
| personally directs hymn practices in his church, 
| deprecated the view that he was adopting Salvation 
| Army methods. He said, ‘You cannot live on stunts. 
There is a tendency nowadays to live precariously 
on stunts.’ A similar view, oftener heard in conver- 
| sation than in lectures, was that organized community 
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singing could notlast. It was fostered mainly by large 
newspapers as an advertisement, and there were too 
many difficulties ahead to anticipate that these 
events, especially out-of-doors, would continue for any 
length of time. 

Northern Ireland has educational plans under 
review. Dr. Lawrence Walker addressed Ulster 
professional musicians at Belfast, and said he was 
led inevitably to the conclusion that there was some- 
thing wrong with the elementary work done in music 
during school-days. It was not to be compared with 
the thorough grounding imparted in the 
subjects of the school curriculum. The teaching of 
music in the earliest stages should aim at making 
music a means of self-expression for the child, who 
should be trained to discriminate between what 
was really artistic and what was merely trivial and 
vulgar. The idea should be broken down that music 
was the pianoforte, or singing, or the violin, or even 
the orchestra. It was one of the soundest axioms of 
true education that the study of a particular subject 
must begin at bedrock principles. It was so 
with music. Dr. Walker gave in detail what he 
considered a workable scheme. This included 
breathing, voice-production, sight-reading, musical 
dictation, tonality, rhythm, &c. Capt. T. O. Corrin, 
inspector of music in schools, said that a scheme was 
under consideration by which music would be placed 
on a more equal footing with other subjects in the 
school programme. 

Hebridean song is under a great obligation to the 
Rev. Kenneth Macleod for his adaptations and collabo- 
ration with Mrs. Kennedy Fraser. 
the members of the Royal Philosophical Society when 
he addressed them at Glasgow. Was it really folk- 


song, or did it represent the work of a genius? Mr. | 
Macleod believed that two movements had been 


going on side by side 
other popular. Professional musicians, such as the 
harpers, would no doubt restrict themselves to what 
was regarded as the classical music of the day 

e.g. elegies and eulogies—while folk musicians 
would sing of Hebridean life as they knew it and 
felt it. In both cases there would be outstanding 
composers, even if nameless now. 

‘The Place of Music in Leisure’ was considered 
by Mr. G. Street Chignell in an address at Worcester. 
The aim should be to create new practitioners of 
music. Amateurs should not leave it to professionals 
to organize and conduct factory, club, and village 
choirs. The lecture was mostly illustrative : Chopin, 
Debussy, and Bach examples being given. Mr. 
Chignell had heard ‘The Submerged Cathedral’ 
played, and played very finely too, without the title 
being revealed. The audience seemed to be 
thoroughly bored. He considered that if the listeners 
had been told the title they would have appreciated 
and enjoyed the music. J. G. 





‘The Musical Directory’ for 1927 (Rudall, Carte) 
has been received. It more than maintains its form; we 
are glad to see so much space now given to particulars 
concerning competition festivals, choral and _ orchestral 
societies, &c. 


The programme of the concert announced to be given by 
the Cape Town Orchestra, under Mr. Leslie Heward, on 


February 10, included the first performance at these concerts | 


of Elgar’s second Symphony. 


The French Government has conferred the decoration | 


of ty¢ Legion of Honour on Mr. Harold Bauer. 


other | 


the one professional, the | 


Occasional Wotes 


We understand that the details of the Gustav Holst 

| Festival concerts at Cheltenam are now complete. 
Here they are, so far as we have been apprised : 
The concerts will take place on March 22, at 3 and 8, 
|The programmes will include the Bailet music from 
‘The Perfect Fool,’ the Fugal Concerto for flute and 
oboe, the ‘Somerset Rhapsody,’ and ‘ The Planets’ 
complete). The orchestra will be the Birmingham 

| Symphony ; Mr. Holst will conduct ‘The Planets,’ 
|and Mr. AdrianC. Boult the remainder. ~ As the cost 
is too great to be covered by the sale of tickets, a 
| subscription list has been opened, and the response 
|has been so good that at the end of January over 
| £200 had been received. We hope, however, that 
| any readers who wish to support the Festival will 
not allow this fact to reduce their ardour. On the 
contrary: given a surplus, the committee would do 
| well to consider the possibility of carrying on the 
Festival annually for a few years on a less ambitious 


scale. It might be made the starting-point of an 


annual music-making, with a well-chosen miscel- 
laneous programme of wide appeal that should 


include as its central feature one important work by 
Holst. We add that at the afternoon concert on 
March 22 the Mayor and Corporation will attend in 
state. The hon. organizing secretary is Mr. W. L. 
Mellersh, ‘ Bergholt,’ Painswick Road, Cheltenham. 


His views interested | 


We are glad to see that the JJwusical Opinion 
causerie-writer, ‘Schaunard,’ in his February notes, 


ideals frankly with the Beaverbrook Community 
singing boost. He points out (as we did in our ‘Open 
| Letter to Lord Beaverbrook’) the absurdity of the 
| Daily Express claim that Community singing is 


something new. He says: 


The community sang long before this newspaper 
elected to whip it into singing in the cause of its 
circulation. Yet Mr. Hannen Swaffer says ‘Community 
singing is performing a miracle.’ I read on to see 
what the miracle It turned out that at the 
Alhambra one night the section of the community 
which frequents that resort had been instigated by 
an entertainer into a communal performance of the 
‘Froth-Blowers’ Anthem’—whatever that may be ; 
crowds of men at the back of the circle went on singing 
this chorus during the interval, so much so that it was 
difficult to quieten them when the interval was over. 
They sang other English tunes also. What other 
tunes they sang we are not told. (Their grandfathers 
sang ‘Beer, glorious beer.’) But ‘English choruses 
haunted the ears’—and, to Mr. Swaffer, it was a most 
inspiring experience. We have only, he concludes, 
to try community singing at our smoking concerts and 
in our homes ‘ for a new revival of the English spirit 
to sweep across the country.’ This is the bunkum on 
which it has been decreed, apparently, that the readers 
of a certain group of newspapers must be fed. Have 
its purveyors never been in Wales, in Scotland, in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, or the Midlands, in the West 
| Country? Do they not know that England, before they 
| began their noisome campaign, was singing more, and 
singing better, than ever it did. My experiences 
| 


was. 





include two hundred choirs of school children from one 
city singing musically and mostly in two- and three-part 
harmony during one festival, and ten village choirs 
combining to sing Handel’s * L’ Allegro’ with orchestra 

experiences with their parallels in every corner of 
England to-day. 
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‘Schaunard’ holds that the soloists engaged for the 
Daily Express community concerts ‘cut a sorry 
and ridiculous figure’ in allowing themselves to be 
‘dragged about in the cause of advertising and show- 
manship. Not even easy money to be picked 
up could be regarded as sufficient justification for 
lending themselves to a cheap-jack advertising stunt. 
This is perhaps a little hard on the soloists, who, after 
all, may be presumed to be genuinely interested in 
this form of popular music-making. In any 
case, we should not blame professional musicians 
for accepting an engagement which has some 
educative value, inasmuch as few 
attend ordinary concerts. Our quarrel with the solo 
items is on a different ground. A programme is an 
entity, and everybody who has had experience in 
planning a g 
First-rate performances of good music have nothing 
to gain, and everything to lose, by being alternated 
with often of slender musical value and 
(inevitably) sung in a rough and ready fashion.* 
Imagine, for example, the kind of atmosphere set up 
by ten minutes’ shouting of ‘What shall we do with a 
or ‘Three blind mice,’ and try t 


choruses 


drunken sailor?’ 


conceive the plight of the soloist who follows. (We 
are assuming that he is an artist with a sense of | 
responsibility and a proper respect for his art.) The 


two things are poles asunder, and cannot be mixed, 


despite a few sensational gatherings whipped 
up by a method of publicity so hysterical as 
to be almost without a _ parallel. Of course 


crowds will for a time flock to concerts at which a 
first-rate orchestra and soloists may be heard free of 
charge, and no doubt they enjoy the chorus-singing. 
But we should like to see the. following tests applied : 
The Daily Express should give (1) concerts entirely 
devoted to community singing ; (2) concerts consisting 
of a mixture of community singing and good solo and 
orchestral music, admission being at normal concert 
prices. We believe that both enterprises would fail. 
rhe first would contain so little of musical interest 
that they would not survive the gradual fading of 
the latter would cease to draw 
the people willing to pay an 


their novelty; and 


audiences because 
economi 

no for ‘London’s burning’ and ‘ Massa’s in de 
cold, cold ground If Lord Beaverbrook wishes to 
help on both sides of music—the community type 


he may do it easily. As 


use 


and the ordinary concert 


we have already pointed out, community singing of | 


the very best type has long been a feature of the 
competition festival, so his Lordship will be able to 
assist in its development in every part of the country 
by a substantial donation to the Federation of 
Musical Competition Festivals. 


remote districts by supporting local concert-giving 
bodies, choral, orchestral, and chamber music organ- 
izations, or by subsidising the Village and Town 
Concerts Society, which has long done admirable 


work in this way. 


‘Schaunard’ makes a good point when he says that 
the Daily Express 

. . « devoted more space in a week to fatuous writing- 

up about one of these concerts than it finds for its critic 

in a month for the purpose of informing its readers about 

the real music-making which goes on in England. 


This is an under-estimate, for on some days 
The Albert Hall concert on February 19, conducted by Sir Hugh 
Allen. showed a marked improvement both in the quality of music 


and standard of performance 


of their hearers | 


ood one knows the difficulty of the task. | 


price to hear good performers would have | 


And he may extend | 
the operations of the normal concert into the most | 


the matter has filled several columns—an amount 


of space which would last the Daily Express 
|musical critic for a good deal longer than a 
month. And the adjective ‘fatuous’ is too kind for 


|some of the descriptions and illustrations that have 
|appeared. Inevitably, propagandists who began //, 


’| so to speak, find it hard to maintain the necessary 


| crescendo, Hence exaggerations and mis-statements 

| that become more and more ludicrous week by week. 

Here is an example of what a great (or, rather, large 

|newspaper will claim when it allows an emotional 

| crisis to put its sense of humour out of action : 

DRAW RECORD GATE 
Community singing arranged by the Dazly Expr: 

| drew a gate of over 19,000 at Southampton yesterday 

in a football match between Southampton and 

Portsmouth. 


COMMUNITY SONGS 


We think it is likely that some came for the football 
as well! In fact, this particular match, on account 
of local rivalry, has filled the ground to ‘house-full’ 
| point for many years past. Could there be a better 


| instance of solemn, humourless ‘cheek’ than the 
| Daily Express claim? 

| Pe : 

| Ona similar level are the statements (sometimes 


|made by Daily Express writers, sometimes quoted 
| from simple folk who have been hoodwinked by that 
| journal) to the effect that community singing must 
|come into the schools, the churches, the factories, 
}and so forth. Communal practices and festivals 
have been heard in churches for a good many years 
| past, and at some churches congregational practices 
| have long been regular monthly features. As for the 
schools, was there ever a time—at all events, in our 
| generation—when combined singing was not a part 
| of the regular curriculum? And music in factories 
|is by no means an invention of the Dazly Express. 
| Excellent choirs (and even orchestras) drawn from 
| business houses and factories have been competing 
|regularly at certain large competition festivals 
| during recent years. And so long ago as 1918 the 
| Y.M.C.A. had taken up the matter, with a special eye 
}to munition and other war-time factories, and had 
actually started operations when the end of the war 
came. For the credit of the English press, we hope 
Lord Beaverbrook and his emotional young men- 

including the photographers—will call a halt. As 
things are, one has only to hum in a public place 

| or even to open one’s mouth for yawning purposes— 
in order to risk appearing on the back page of the 
Daily E-xpress as a convert to community singing. 


records of these 


unintentional 


sing-songs 


The gramophone 
corrective to the 


have value an 
misguided enthusiasts who seem to _ imagine 
that the A to Z of music consists in getting 
a vast crowd together, and letting them loose on 
| familiar material. The need is rather for greater 
support and development of organizations whose 
| object is the development of choralism on systematic 
| lines, with good simple music as the staple. When all 
is said as to the social—and even musical—advantages 
of free and easy singing by crowds, it is practically 
certain that the community would benefit far more 
from regular choral society work by forty-five pet 
cent. of the adult population than from the sporadi 
efforts of great crowds got together by newspapet 
boosting. The ideal form of community singing 
would be disciplined and artistic performance by the 
trained half, with the remainder of the populace 
ff 


as 
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Turn Thou us 


FULL ANTHEM FOR A 


Words taken from the Commination Service 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitED: NEW YoRK 






























PENITENTIAL SEASON 


Music by F. W. Wapety 


*: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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(Continue from page 240.) 
listening (after due payment at the door) and 
occasionally joining in a refrain. Perhaps the 
Daily Express will try to achieve this unsensational 
deal. (On the other hand, perhaps not. 


Finally, in order that new readers of the .J/usica/ 
Times may not misconstrue what is written above, 
we point out that this journal has always been 
emphatic in its advocacy of all kinds of popular 
choralism, from the highly specialised type of the 
advanced choir to that of the undrilled crowd. Our 
objection to the Dar/y Express campaign is directed 
solely against the methods adopted—the repeated 
assertions that nothing of the kind had _ been 
attempted before, the sensational and exaggerated 
reports of the concerts organized by the journal, and 
the type of concert itself. As we have shown, 
community singing on sensible lines flourished long 
before the Daz/y Eapress stunt; and it will flourish 
long after that stunt has been succeeded by others. 
This being so, we have pleasure in bringing to 
readers’ notice a new and much enlarged edition of one 
of the first and best collections of community songs, 
‘The Pocket Sing-Song book’ (Novello). It is 
durable, being strongly but lightly bound; se 
handy in size and form as to be slippable into any 
normal pocket; and it contains nearly a hundred 
songs, ranging from a few popular hymns to folk- 
songs, shanteys, patriotic songs, and rounds. The 
music is set out in Staff and Sol-fa notations, and 
there are opportunities for simple harmony singing. 
The ‘ Pocket Sing-Song Book’ is described as being 
‘for schools, homes, and community singing,’ and it 
would be difficult to imagine a more comprehensive 
and sensible collection. A feature new to this edition 
is the Preface, wherein is given practical advice as 
to the running of sing-songs, choice of programme, 
use of descant, canons, rounds, &c. We have lately) 
received several inquiries on these points from 
readers anxious to start community singing in their 
district. Instead of replying to them direct, we 
refer them to this admirable Preface, wherein they 
will find all their questions answered in the fullest, 
simplest, and most practical of ways. We add that 
the cost of this book is ts. 6¢., and that the words 
may be had separately for 4d. 


Although the present issue is called a ‘ Beethoven 
Centenary Number,’ it does not exhaust our supply 
of material. We shall continue the celebration in 
April with several special articles. Mr. Julius 
Harrison will discuss Beethoven’s thematic strength, 
with music-type illustrations ; an article by Mr. Felix 
White will deal with tributes to Beethoven in English 
verse ; and ‘Feste’ will talk about Beethoven as a 
letter-writer. Special supplements will consist of 
facsimile reproductions from Beethoven's manuscript 
music and letters. 

Judging from the Beethoven Centenary pro- 
grammes so far announced, there is ground for 
fear that concert-givers will miss the opportunity 
of bringing forward some undeservedly neglected 
works. When will pianoforte recitalists, especially, 
show a little more enterprise? At least a dozen of 
the Sonatas are rarely heard—e,g., those in E minor, 
F sharp, the ‘ Pastoral,’ and most of the early ones, 
which on the whole are on a better level of interest 
than the batch of middle period works. And how 
often do we hear the engaging Variations on 
‘Tandeln und Scherzen’? 


We are sorry to see that the Philharmonic Society 
programme at the Albert Hall on March 24 is to 
include the feeble Choral Fantasia. Surely some- 
thing better could be found to follow the Solemn 
Mass? If the Fantasia mus/ have a hearing (though 
we don’t see the necessity), it would be better as an 
opening number. A deadlier anti-climax to the Mass 
can hardly be imagined, though perhaps ‘ The Mount 
of Olives’ would run it close—if such works can be 
said to ‘run’ at all. 

Beethoven’s choral works offer little in the way of 
choice, as they contain only one masterpiece—the 
Massin D. The early Mass in C deserves a hearing, 
but would of course be out of place on this occasion. 
We wish the Philharmonic Society had taken the 
opportunity of performing the setting of Goethe’s 
‘Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.’ It is not the 
best Beethoven, but it deserves occasional pet 
formance, and would rouse far more interest than 
the Choral Fantasia. 


Apropos of the Royal Philharmonic Society, readers 
should note that the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Mewburn 
Levien, has written a booklet, ‘ Beethoven and the 
Royal Philharmonic Society,’ setting forth in detail 
the various connections, musical and _ business, 
between the composer and the Society. Mr. Levien 
is pardonably reticent concerning seme of Beethoven’s 
lapses from integrity: such matters are best dealt 
with by the biogranher, who is in duty bound to 
record both black and white (though most biographers 
compromise with white and grey). Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie writes an introduction to Mr. Levien’s 
brochure, and the cover is embellished with a fine 
photogravure of the Beethoven bust that has frowned 
on Philharmonic audiences for so many years. 

The March programmes of the musical Saturday 
afternoons, at 3.15, at St. Martin-in-the- Fields, 
contain many attractive things: March 5, Schubert 
and Beethoven Trios (Marjorie Hayward, Cedric 
Sharpe, and Arnold Goldsbrough) ; March 12, Recital 
of two-pianoforte works; March 19, 
music—‘ Hebrides’ Overture, Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in G (Kathleen Long), and works by Delius, 
Butterworth, &c.; March 26, not yet settled. The 
\pril schemes are equally good, with string quartets, 
cantatas and motets by Bach, Purcell, Vaughan 
Williams, Mozart’s Requiem, Part 1 of ‘Judas,’ & 
We are glad to draw attention to these admirable 
music-makings ; they appear to be too little known 
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Gramophone Wotcs 


By ‘Discus’ 
COLUMBIA 
orchestral records are 
First, on account of both 


Some unusually good 
among the latest issues. 
excellence of reproduction and quality of music, are 
the pair giving us Hamilton Harty’s poem, * With the 
Wild Geese,’ played by the Hallé Orchestra under 
The work belongs to the 


the composer’s direction. 
modern _ British 


very considerable number of 
compositions that are rarely heard, though there 
general agreement as to their beauty. I cannot 
imagine any average audience at a symphony concert 
being other than enthusiastic about so poetic and 
effective a work as this of Harty’s, and we owe thanks 
to the gramophone for placing it thus within 
everybody’s reach. The recording is exceptionally 


Is 














od, the most delicate passages coming out in clear H.M.V. 
and telling fashion. The playing is further evidence | The ‘ Eroica’ records are, I think, less satisfactory 
us to the supremacy of the Hallé Orchestra. It/than those of the C minor Symphony noticed last 
akes ou inder-rehearsed London bands sound month. Coates is the conduc tor, and it goes without 
ilmost haphazard in comparison (L1822-23). saying that he gets all that is to be got in the way of 
Che ‘ Ries Overture, played by the Philharmonic | fire and impetus. but he pays for these qualities by 
irchestra. conducted by Bruno Walter, is so/|an occasional lack of clarity—sometimes even of 
essful to ke one revise one’s opinion of the | unanimity. The Scherzo, for example, is at times 
vork The b s tone s above the average|very loose in ensemble. The first movement is the 
L1820-21 , best. It hurtles along in fine style. The Finale is 


little behind it. The horns in the Trio of the Scherzo 
make a greateffect. The Funeral March lacks weight 
in the bass, and the bright tone of the electrical 
SESS TS See ae See Sa Mozart s Bassoon | recording is against the mood of the piece. On the 
. : : by Archie hs amden. last side of the set of records is the ‘Prometheus’ 
With the memory of that performance still fresh, | Overture. It makes capital, lively hearing, and 
deserves more frequent pertormance at concerts 
}(D1158-63 


\ couple of years ago, when the Hallé Orchestra 
wave a concert at Queen’s Hall, one of the most 


oncerto, brilliantly played 
, 
m vlad to find a record of the work, with the same 


player and orchestra. The instrument, thanks to its 
precise tone, records well, as might be expected ; 








d the Cor proves that its capabilities are by The ‘Enigma’ Variations, played by the Albert 
10 Meal onfined to the humorous, though Mozart | Hall Orchestra, conducted by the composer, are 
itura nakes much of the latter side, a long solo|unequally recorded. Vivid, exciting moments 
passage giving us plenty of ‘Lu Long’ effects, | abound, and the delicacy of ‘ Dorabella’ and other 
’n the sixth side of the three records is Mr. Camden’s | quiet Variations is admirable. But there is a lack 
\wn arrangement of a lively piece by Senaillé|of clearness in some of the more complex passages 
L1824 D1154-57); the second side of the last disc is taken 
/ bv the *‘ Meditation’ from E ’s ‘ Light of Life.’ 
Albert Sa ons is recordec 1 capital per , ' 
formance of ‘The LDevil’s Trill’ Sonata, though} An amusing record is that of ‘A Hunt in the Black 
either he nor a1 other player can persuade me | Forest’ (Voelker) and ‘In a Clock Shop’ (Orth), 
hat tl mild work of Tartini’s justifies its Satanic | played by the New Light Symphony Orchestra, under 
tle—except that some of its technical difficulties |a conductor who prefers to remain anonymous—an 
ist give the performer a devil of a job D1 559-60). attitude easily understood. The ‘Hunt’ contains all 


| the effects you expect, and then some—in fact, a lot. 


[he only other instrumental solo record calling for 
ane One ' oo ling fo Cocks crow (or at least one cock), birds twitter, horse 





) +} ( ‘ nv Jel e : ‘ “ 
ote , of Pe | playing De rh |hoofs beat (‘the Black Forest clearly has a nice 
( ine n ¢ shi : » z: 
‘ . “r wet i mo © | wooden floor), horns call, dogs bark, &c., and a little 
i ne t of pia sn 1620 
— ae ' trickle of musical interest may be detected at times. 


\ large number of choral records have lately been | ‘In a Clock Shop’ gives us a medley of tickings and 


rade The Rochester Cathedral Choir sings] strikings of all shapes and sizes; the cuckoo-clock 
Stanford’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, in B flat, and | cucks, the early morning alarum sounds (‘G note of 
1 couple of hymns with effective use of descant. This | fear, unpleasing tothe sluggard’s ear !’), and we even 
s good, manly singing, well-reproduced, though the | hear a clock being wound or running down—I forget 
boys seem to be overweighted in the Stanford. The|which. (Also ran=a little music. Rarely have I 
gan part is variable, with a few good moments | laughed so much as at these records, which I strongly 


inst a lot in which the bass is so weak as to be| recommend to youngsters of all ages (C1308 


srhivible On the hole one feels that. i >| . ; 
€ oi ble n le whole ne tf I lat, n tne 
neg ' , ha h | Perhaps I expected too much from Kreisler in the 


Mendelssohn Concerto. Anyhow, I was disappointed. 
| There is little of the finish that is so essential to 
Mendelssohn ; indeed, the playing is quite rough at 

hapel, Windsor, directed by Dr. Fellowes, gives us | times, and some of the rapid passage-work is unclear. 
refined singing, but the phrasing is disappointingly | Was Kreisler bored with the work? His performance 


present stage of organ recording, choirs had better 


k to « cappella singing (9165 


\ batch of records of the Choir of St George’s 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hort—-even mincing The result as a whole lacks! sounds impatient and casual. ‘The orchestra is that 
tality, despite the excellence of the voices lhere | of the Berlin State Opera, conducted by Leo Bleck. 
re x records, the music comprising well-known | As a whole the balance is not good, the solo part 
ymns, some anthems by Gibbons, Wesley, &c., | sticking out (DBg97-1000.) Kreisler is more himself 


ind settings of the Evening Canticles by Walmisley, | in his own ‘ Love’s Sorrow’ and ‘ Love’s Joy’ DB985 

Stanford, and Noble \ stimulating violin record is that of Renee Chemet 
If the record of a couple of items sung by two | playing Manuel de Falla’s ‘E] Panto Moruna’ and 

thousand five hundred voices at a community singing | ‘Jota’ (DA8&14 

oncert may be taken as a sample, the standard of} Two pianoforte records: Rachmaninov in Liszt’s 

performance is a good deal lower than the highly |‘Gnome’s Dance’ and his own ‘Etude Tableau’ in 

emotional descriptions in the Dai/y Express would| A minor. He is atrifle heavy in the first, capital in the 


vave us believe Che attack is bad, and in the|second—a very effective piece (DA827); and Mark 
tune ‘ Monk’s Gate’ the failure to grasp a little} Hambourg playing the inevitable ‘Liebestraume’ as 
hythmical unexpectedness- is almost complete. | jit he were tired of it (like the rest of us), and Chopin’s 


mpathise with the conductor, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw.| Nocturne in G. The latter comes badly off. The 
He probably made damaging comparisons mentally | delicious passages in thirds and sixths are played 
guasi presto with a jabbing touch that hits all the 
poetry and pace out of the music. It is difficult to 
write temperately of such butchery (C1307 


vith the competition festival audiences, from whom | 
tave heard him obtain astonishing results. The issue 
f this record hardly fair to him or to the singers. 
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\ couple of records of Melba show that in many 
ays she can still leave all but a few younger singers 
vehind. The voice is unequal, of course, and the 
reathing is short at times, but there are still notes of 
ppealing beauty all too rare among our sopranos 
ohn Brownlee joins Melba in Bemberg’s* Un angeest 
*Dite alla 


Melba is better here than in the‘ spiritual,’ 


enu’ and giovone,’ from ‘Traviata’ 


D987 


Swing low, sweet chariot,’ which she sophisticates 


opera-ises almost out of recognition ‘DBo8q). 
VOCALION 
Che ‘ Danse Infernale’ and Finale from ‘ The Fire 
sird,’ played by the -Eolian Orchestra, conducted by 
Stanley Chapple, is a capital bit of recording Prone 


olour is good, and the clarity of texture is above the 
iverage (Ko5288 
There are folk who enjoy the tinkling of balalaika 


ands, though the why is beyond musicians. 
Here is a record of Medvedovw’s Russian Balalaika 
Orchestra playing a waltz and a Russian folk-dance 
with shout: ‘Ha !’) (Xgg5o). 

The excellent Gilbert and Sullivan records are 
ontinued with a couple of extracts fron 
sung by John Buckley, Noel Eadie, and Cavan 
(/Connor (X9945). and two with Annie Coxon ‘and 


horus) and Messrs. O’Connor, Thorne. and Buckley 


X994¢ 
Plavyer-Piano Wotes 
EOLIAN 
Duo-Art.—All the rolls to hand in this section 


iothing 
The Mendelssohn G minor 


ittain a high standard, though there is 
utstanding among them. 
oncerto, arranged and played by Backhaus, is now 
ompleted by the Presfo on the third roll (6981 
which does not fall below the others reviewed during 
he last two months. 

\nother Mendelssohn item is the 
Words,’ Op. 62, No. 1, played with much sympathy 
»y Ernest Hutcheson (7060). 

The best testimony to Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overture 
s the fact of its losing very little by transcription 


Ethel 


‘Sony without 


t is a surprisingly effective pianoforte piece. 
Leyvinska’s performance of it is capital (6999 
Backhaus makes a brilliant thing of 
‘Old Viennese Dance Tunes,’ No. 2, transcribed by 
Rachmaninov. The quiet, rapid 
leliciously clear and rippling, and the performance 
ilone is well worth a hearing—fortunately, for the 
music is of no great moment (7058 
First-rate, too, is Harold Bauer’s playing of Chopin’s 
‘Polonaise’ in E flat minor 
Che decided Spanish flavour of Albeniz’s picturesque 
‘Malaguena,’ No. 6 of ‘Souvenirs of Travel,’ is 
enjoyable, as is also Ernesto Berumen’s playing of it 


Kreisler’s 


passages are 


60990 n 


Hand-played.—There are four good rolls in the 
atest batch, the best being Brahms’s Rhapsody in 
G minor, played by Mitja Nikisch (Ag57 Perhaps 

iS mere fancy On my part, but it seems to be even 
better than the ‘ Duo-Art’ roll of the Rhapsody made 
yy the same artist and reviewed here some time ago 

We have also Herbert Frye 
‘Morris Dance’ (Ag55e Rudolph 
effective performance of Chopin’s Nocturne in A flat, | 


playing his jolly 
(;anz in an 


imuch that is attractive 


Op. 32, No. 2 (Ag5ge); and Moszkowski’s appealing 
‘Mélodie’ in G flat, played by Clarence Fuhrman 
A961). 

I seized upon a roll labelled ‘The Bartered Bride’ 
[ 30304c), and settled down to 


Overture, by Smetana 


enjoy thoroughly the lively fugal music. It was a 


disappointment to find instead a mere selection from 


the opera ind a very weak one at that. Why 
annot we have the Overture as well as thelabel’ It is 
one ofthe jolliest works in this form, and would make 
a first-rateroll. Most satisfying and easy to manage 
s Stojowski’s brilliant Etude de Concert, Op. 35, 
No > 30305 Not so easy ; a Nocturne by 
Schumann, Op. 23, No. 1 The Metrostyle line is 
less reliable than usual, and it needs some practice to 
play the detached chords without making them 
sound stilted Those who care to take a little 


trouble will be well repaid (T 30286 
The rapid, delicate passages 


shimmering Etude No. 


in Sauer’s coldly 
\spen Leaves,’ come off 
remarkably well (T 30303¢ 

\gain the 
temptation in Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in B flat 
minor No. 22, from Part 1). In the Fugue 
especially the use of the pedal is entirely unnecessary. 
is good, though rather difficult to 


roll editor has succumbed to the pedal 


Otherwise, this 


] j 
manage satisfactorily (T24690 
7} 


Soneg-rolls. These are a feeble lot * Petroushka,’ 


Ss 


1 fox-trot son takes first place with some of 


the most inane words it has ever been my 
misfortune to read [he perpetrators of this are 
and James Murr gives it far bette: 


There are also 


Rose and Fisher, 
playing than deserves (26736 
‘Perhaps you'll think of me,’ valse by Stone, played 
by George West (26735 ‘But not to-day,’ one-step 
from ‘ Lido Lady,’ Boyer-Scotts-Conrad, played by 
Frank Stanton (2673 \ brown bird singing,’ 
Wood, Blackmore 26728), 
who gives us as well ‘ The old folks at home’ (26731) ; 
‘Out on the deep,’ Lohr, played by Wilfred Harris 
26730); and ‘In Old Madrid,’ Trotére. played by 
Maud Atkins (26729 here is much dance musi 

too much, of a dismal sameness, the only really 
L24819@, ‘Reaching for the 


played by Charles 


attractive roll being 
moon’ (Davis-Greet 
BLU THNER 


From a choice few. a ‘Theme with Variations and 
Fugue,’ by Hoffmann (51867), is the most interesting, 
as one sorarely finds an executant whose compositions 


are worth hearing. The Theme has a_ decided 
Beethoven flavour, a little thick in the bass perhaps ; 


the Variations are brilliant, and the Fugue is fluent 


and attractive. It is admirably played by the 
composer, 

Mengelberg’s charming Barcarolle in F sharp 
51047) receives most sympathet treatment at the 


hands of Elly Ney. 
It is interesting to see that 
Fugue in A flat ‘Book 1, No. 17 


Petzet eschews the pedal altogethe 


in Bach’s Prelude and 
59106), Walter 
n the Fugue ; 





but he spoils what should have been a good effect by 


sentimentalising. The Prelude is good, though over 
careful 

There are three rolls of ‘Hiawatha’ Ballet musi 
59757-59 ‘The Wooing’ is on No. 1. Though 


it takes rather a long time to get going, it contains 
On the next roll is the 
‘Marriage Scene,’ the ‘ Bird Scene,’ in which occur 

} 


some very delicate effects, and the ‘Conjuror’s Dance, 
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‘The Departure’ and ‘The Return’ are on No. 3. 


smallest sign of the one thing needful in art—the 


There is a good deal of repetition in this last roll, | intuitive mind, Of allthose owning University degrees 
and, heard directly after the other two, it tends to/| in music or diplomas in organ-playing there were neve 


monotony. On the whole, however, they make an 
attractive and are capitally played by Karl 
Hasse, whose name, by the way, I have not met with 
before in this connection, 
clean throughout 


set, 


D. G. 


Church and Organ Music 


THE CHURCH MUSICIAN AND 
EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


By ALFRED ALLEN 


The reason, therefore, that some intuitive minds are 
not mathematical is that they cannot at all turn their 
attention to the principles of mathematics. But the 
that intuitive is that 


they do not see what is before them, and that, accus- 


reason mathematicians are not 
tomed to the exact and plain principles of mathematics, 
not till they well inspected 
and arranged their principles, they are lost in matters 
of intuition where the principles do not allow of such 


and reasoning have 


arrangement. They are scarcely seen; they are felt 
rather than seen; there is the greatest difficulty in 
making them felt by those who do not of themselves 
perceive them. These principles are so fine, and so 
numerous, that a very delicate and very clear sense is 


needed to perceive them, ind to judge rightly and 

without for the most 
to demonstrate in order as in mathe- 
because the principles are not known to us in 
way, because it would be an endless 
to undertake it. We must the matter at 
at one glance, and not by a process of reasoning, 


at least to a certain degree. And thus it is rare that 


justly when they are perceived, 
part being able 
matics ; 
the 
matter 


same and 
Sct 


once, 


mathematicians are intuitive, and that men of intuition 
are mathematicians, because mathematicians wish to 
treat matters of intuition mathematically, and make 


themselves ridiculous, wishing to begin with definitions, 
and then with axioms, which is not the way to proceed 
Not that the mind does not 
tacitly, naturally, and without 
for the expression of it is beyond all 
a few can feel it.* 
him that 
facts he mentions. 


in this kind of re asoning. 
it 
rules ; 


do so, but does it 
technical 
men, and only 
with all the 
They apply to the theory of musik 
solely on the physical plane. 
workable the 


I assure [am well acquainted 
Before such facts can be 
made 


in criticism (appreciation) of an 
artist they must be modified by facts and theories 
taken from the physiological plane and the psychical 
plane. t 


When a youth was giving himself airs in the Theatre 
and for I have conversed with 
many wise men,’ Epictetus said, ‘I too have conversed 
with many rich men, yet I am not rich.’ ? 


saying, ‘I am wise, 


Might not those words of Pascal voice the thoughts 
of one who, having heard some beautiful music well 
played by its country-bred and largely self-taught 
composer, had whiled away an hour by dipping into 
text-books, modern editions of the great masters, and 
books of examination papers, by the aid of which, and 
that of his teachers, he had struggied towards his own 
small attainments ? 

Having of late met and talked with men offering 
themselves for organistships I have been startled to 
find how many there are owning the highest academical 
qualifications for the work who are yet without the 


* "The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal Translated by William 
Finlayson Trotter J. M. Dent 

¢ A letter in A7u ind tt vol +P. Tog 

t ‘The Golden Sayings of Epictet Translated by Hasting 
Crossley (Macmillan 


more than two or three who seemed to have any 
musical virtues not shared more or less by the pianola 


or gramophone; and the lack of intuition seemed always 


His rhythm is strong and | to show itself so plainly that I was set wondering 


whether there were not something wrong at the very 
of examinations which sent men poverty- 
stricken into the world as musicians, or whether | 
were wrong in thinking that examiners should concern 
themselves with so nebulous a thing as intuition at all. 
Ought we to expect the graduate or holder of a 
diploma in music to be an artist any more than we 
expect the graduate in arts to be a poet or a writer of 
beautiful prose ? Thedifference between them springs 
at once into view, for the graduate in arts does not as 
a matter of course believe himself to be an authority 
on the performance of Greek drama or Shakespeare’s 
plays, the art of speaking in public, or the writing of 
poetry ; whereas the holder of a degree or diploma 
in music usually thinks himself, and is thought by 
those who employ him and by many others, thereby 
proved to be the owner of powers which fit him for 
tasks in which he is only too often foredoomed to 
be found wanting through lack of that which every 
true artist owns in some measure— intuition. 

The non-intuitive mind is indeed flourishing in the 
musical just for besides the army of 
examiners which it employs so busily, there is the ever- 
growing number of those editions of the classics in 
which but little scope is left for anything beyond 
industry, even such a simple thing as the choice of 
the hand by which notes should be played being 
taken away. 

Every successful trainer of boys’ voices knows that 


roots so 


world now ; 


he leans greatly upon being able to recognise the 
smallest token of strain or throatiness amongst his 
pupils, but there are many of those accepted as able 
choirmasters on the strength of. their academical 
distinctions who are not only unable to recognise 
those signs, but are unable to learn how to recognise 
them; yet one of the best trainers of boys’ voices I 
have ever known was a clergyman whose knowledge 
of music was smal! indeed. 

Here is a chant of which the tune was given to 
organist by his Vicar, who asked that it should be 
harmonized and added to the chant-book. The task 
with the most obliging civility, thus 


an 


was Cart ied out 
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It bears a strong family-likeness to the rest of 
his work, 

Ought it to be possible for a man to own an 
academical distinction in music and be guilty of 


Yet he was a Doctor of 
University, and it was the 


such a crime as the above ? 
Music of an English 
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unbedecked musician who followed him who banished 
the chant’s worst faults in tune and harmony after 
fruitless efforts to banish it altogether, and who, as 
a boy of fifteen, had written a chant himself : 
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which, though it be but a slender trifle, is clean and 
wholesome. 

We have all heard the skilful and alert orgar- 
player who never seems to play wrong notes, to whom 
the passing of many examinations has been only a 
bit of by-play, but who irks and disquiets, and makes 
us think of another whose playing, though sometimes 
marked by wrong notes, always charms and refreshes 
by its insight and beauty, but whose sensitive, 
high-strung temperament would be too ill at ease in 
the fussy and pompous air of the examination-room 
for him to show himself at his best to any other 
than an examiner of rare gifts. 

Indeed, one grows more convinced year by year, 
that there are few things so misleading as are the 
evergrowing number of those clusters of letters 
which he who is altogether lacking in musical intuition 
is able to put after his’ name with so much pride 

pride misplaced, because instead of being prompted 
by what is no more than the fruit of a mathematical 
mind and an admirable industry, it claims an 
official recognition of that which it does not possess, 
that talent or gift which we call intuition, that 
spiritual insight for which the mental equipment of 
the mathematician is so often mistaken, and without 
which the musician is as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. Surely the chief end of examinations in 
any art for the higher ranks should be to find out 
whether the candidate 6wns that gift and is making 
the best use of it? True art having its spring in 
spiritual activity, the sense of mystery and wonder 
is as needful to the artist as are mathematics 
to the scientist. But as things are just now, anybody 
with the mathematical mind, and the materials of 
art at command, can win the highest honours in 
the examination room, 

Should it be so any longer? It is surely time that 
our examining bodies should feel able to defeat the 
wiles of those teachers who are out to promise 
success to any of their pupils for a fixed fee. Every 
candidate for, e.g., the hall-mark of a skilled church 
musician and organist, should be called on to 
extemporise a hymn-prelude with the theme in the 
bass, or an inner part, and good free counterpoint in 
two, three, and four parts; to write a prelude to an 
anthem by Byrd, Tallis, Gibbons, Farrant, Purcell, or 
Battishill, worthy of its subject, without slavish imita- 
tion or making an anachronism ; and to extemporise 
in three parts—two manuals and pedal—upon a 


theme given him at the organ. The real musician is 


able to read, and to form in his mind, a number of 
parts horizontally. Further, the ability to play and 
to extemporise in three parts-—three, because each 
having its own colour makes clear thinking and cleat 
playing a vital need—is one of the things that are 
quite indispensable to the art of the organ-player 
who is not content with slovenly work, and should 
form one of the main proofs of sound workmanship 
The setting to music of carefully chosen words 
might be made a test not merely of musical ability, 
» literary 


it—tl 





but of that which should go with 
sense also; 
*Epigram’ 
My soul, sit thou a 
u not the play 
Her plot hath many ¢ 


something like Francis Quarles’s 











ges; every day 
Speaks a new scene ; the last act crowns t p! 
or 
Holy is the true light ind passing w er y 
radiance to them that endured in the heat { 
ct: from Christ they inherit a home of unfading 
dour, wherein they rejoice with gladness evermore 
(*Antiphons from the Salisbury Antiphoner.’ Trar 
, 


lated by G. H. Palmer.) 

The chief trial in a useful examination in chon 
training ought to be in testing and teaching the 
untaught. A man who could not give four or five 
boys brought in from the streets some knowledge of 
1 clear enunciation 
in the course of a fifteen minutes’ lesson, should be 
banned as a failure from further tests for the time 
being, however brilliant he may seem to be as a cor 
ductor and accompanist; and the lack of tact and 
be 


forward tone, head-voice, 








patience would be found out here too, and should 
counted against him 

Tests such as these would do much to take away 
the reproach so often heard, and which was voiced by 
a friend of mine in writing to me after he had sat for 
one of the most highly esteemed diplomas in orga 
playing —‘ And I have passed an examination of n¢ 
artistic worth whatever.’ 





*But he has nothing on!’ a littl ild ceric t 
ut last. 

* Just hear what that innocent says !’ said the father; 
and one whispered to another what the cl i ul 

* But he has nothing o1 said the whole people at 
length. That touched the Emperor, for it seemed t 
him they were right ; but he thought within himseli, 
‘I must go through with the procession. And the 
chamberlains held on tight in ever, and Carried t 
train which did not exist ata 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
mM DISTRIBUTION 


> 


The presentation of diplomas took place on January 22, 
presided over by the President, Dt W. G. Alcoc! 
There was a large attendance of members and friends 
(The lists of successful candidates appeared in our February 
issue.) The Hon, Secretary (Dr. Harding) opened the 
proceedings by making the following announcements: 
There were filty-five candidates for Fellowship and fifteer 
passed ; for the Associateship there were a hundred an 
sixty-six candidates and twenty-four passed. The Fellow 
ship Lafontaine Prize was awarded to W. H. Bowyer 
(London). The Fellowship Turpin Prize was withheld 
The Associate Lafontaine Prize was awarded to R. Shield 
(Newcastle), and the Associateship Sawyer Prize to F. A. 
Grove (Reading). 

After the presentation of diplomas, Dr. W. H. Harrts 
(New College, Oxford) played upon the organ the following 
pieces from the July, 1927, syllabus 
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ELLOWSHI nanuals or pedals, and I think this is often overdone, 

\gain, this repetition on an electric action is In some case 
} ral Prelude: ‘Von Gott will ich nicht so perfect that no finger could overtake it. Stop control, 
too, brings the largest instrument within comfortable reac} 

: asy on “ Babylon's Strean / of the player. Indeed, I am not sure that there will not soo 
Sket in | ol be more pistons thar stop-knobs! \t Liverpool there are 
ATESH more than half as many. In some organs there is a pistor 
for nearly every coupler. The application of electricity to 
Unrist rt e: Holly andthe Ivy’ /. C, Bucs the organ opens up undreamed-of possibilities, and if it 
Prelu ( AJOr J. S. Bach become (as I believe it will) as reliable as pneumatics, th 
The President then proceeded to address the meeting as | advantages vious, if only in the saving of space and 
placing of s. Yet behind all these modern develop 
2 ments hes i] danger to the dignity of the organ. In 
THE DIGNITY OF THE ORGAN the matter of technique, it is just as easy to play as rapidly 
on the organ as on tl pianoforte. Some time ago I 
I idr from this chair by my distinguished pre heard the D major Fugue of Bach played so absurdly fast 
essor we covered so wide a field that I have had|that the pedal-pipes could not possibly speak. Tl 
li ty i yosing a subject for my remarks to-day. | organist afterwards asked me how I liked his performance 
uther than select some extraneous theme, I decided to/| 1 promptly informed him it w us the worst I had ever heard. 
I raight what is, after all, the foundation of our | On recovering from his astor ishment, he asked why. Wher 
ya itself ind to consider one of its |] replied that I considered the tempo /ar too fast he said, 


its Dignity. Let me say at once | plaintively, ‘I did slow down when the pedals entered’! 
let the musk 


nguish as strongly as possible between | Then, again, so few organists are content to 


I s ppose no instrument can be speak for itself. and in a Bach Fugue they will sometimes 





jus being stodgy as the organ. And the | go through the most amazing gymnastics to * bring out the 
uson is not far to seeh We know its early history; how | subject’ (as it is called), altogether forgetting that the 


clumsy keys had to be struck by the clenched fist, | subject is part of the musical texture. In my humble 
| that its action remained clumsy until, in the middle | opinion many organists over-phrase, and in saying that 
f last century, pneumatics came to our aid. But we|I am keeping in mind how vital and essential (in organ 


ssibly owe to the great resistance of the old action one of | music especially) is phrasing. Like the botanist who 


ose very qualities which distinguish a good organist—I | tears a flower to pieces, the tendency is to lose the shape of a 
ean /egato touch. With some it seems intuitive, but it can | musical passage in the desire to exhibit its minute structure. 

acquired, and indeed, should be by any not possessing | There is a foreign edition of Bach in which the notes are so 
atural facility. We might define a true /egafo as a| beset by cryptic signs—dashes, dots, slurs, s/ureftes, and other 
yntinuous sound formed of several notes used melodically. | impedimenta, not to speak of voluminous foot-notes, that, 


Ve may detach the notes by shortening their duration in | indeed, you can hardly see the wood for the trees, I 


yre or less degree, thus produc ing a staccato effect. Vet | cannot believe all this to be necessary, and-I feel that the 
ere can be only one ato. The old mechanism baulked | dignity of the organ suffers if we so mutilate its music. 
attempt to give shape to the music played, and to this | I once mentioned this to Sir Hubert Parry, and found him 
a combination of phrasings, 





ynotony and lack of shape is no doubt due much of that | inclined to like the plan of 
jlerance of the organ which has unfortunately yet to be| which is such a feature of the edition in question. He 
ed down. The music, however, was written, and only | thought it helped the eye of the player. But what, I ask, 
tited for the perfected instrument. The organ upon which | is the result to the listener? Beyond the mere precision i 
h’s D minor Toccata or the D major| striking and releasing the key, pianoforte touch has no 
nust have cost the player some physical exertion, and | place in organ-playing, though I feel that keyboard facility 
now that Bach’s organ music is still played more slowly | should, for the organist, be first gained on the pianoforte 











Germany than in this country. This may quite possibly | Coming to the subject of Registration, we see in it an 
a tradition formed on the clumsy action so long in| attribute of first-rate importance in relation to the dignity 
gue, and though wind-pressures were low, there must | of the organ. Intelligent choice of stops can hardly be too 
‘ been sufficient resistance to the finger to make! much insisted on. If vou examine an orchestral score 
ying very laborious. The small and ill-equipped organs | of Sir Edward Elgar’s, you will see how unerringly he 
the churches of our country were often replaced or | assigns the right kind of passage to each instrument. So 
inforced by local string or wind players. For myself|in the organ we should endeavour to let the music 
ast, the tones of the organ have always seemed the | guide us in a similar manner. I remember a young 

st suitable for the accompaniment of the services. You | ‘organiac’ showing me a new instrument. He exhibited the 
recall the words ‘While the majestic organ rolled | quality of the Clarinet by playing in four-part harmony, 
trition from its mouths of gold,’ which seem to point|the Tuba by chromatic scales, and the Diapasons by 
iapasons, that essential tone of the organ which no | staccato chords! We vust understand the genius of 

ther instrument can imitate. But man’s inventiveness|each unit of our organ if we are to treat it with the 
| long supplied other tone-qualities, and as these became | respect its dignity demands. The whole question turns 
rporated, the organ thus brought under the control of | on the motive prompting the player. If the organ be to 
player a variety of effects by which he could more | him a medium for the expression of the highest thought in 
videly interpret the music he produced. Diapasonsand flutes | abstract music written for the instrument (and much 


were common to all organs, and the introduction of reed- | exists, and is being added to) the dignfty of the organ Is 
yps, though adding to the variety of tone, did not always | safe with him. If popularity be his goal, he will have a1 
vance its beauty! It was not until Father Willis] easier task. I recall a certain organ in a London suburb. 

se portrait you may see in the College) came on the|I had given the opening recital, which was followed | 
by the organist 


ene in the middle of last century, that we knew what | others during the week. I attended a recital 
ceeds should and could be. He laid the foundation upon | of the church, and heard several things which I had missed 
whic has been built the complete tonal structure, and fine | when playing, a Choir Piccolo amongst them. The Swell 
i-voicing is now more often the rule than the exception. | Tremulant. was certainly detachable when I played, but it 
[ should like to say something regarding so-called ‘ string- | must have developed a cipher on this occasion! I left 
ie,’ which, as of course you know, is produced by the | early, and while lighting my motor-lamps, a young girl 
lern Gamba. It is undoubtedly beautiful, and should | with a friend came out, and this is what I heard; ‘I like 





1 a place in every organ. gut cannot we invent a more | that chap’s playing. He’s much better than the one on 
iitable name for it If we must follow orchestral analogy, Monday. He’s too solemn!’ In the concert-hall, though 

t Diapasons are the strings of the organ. Gamba tone | the scope of suitable music becomes wider, we should still 
tires the ear; the Diapasons, like orchestra! | keep before us its adaptability to the organ, if we are not to 

tri ever do so Turning to the mechanical side, we | offend good taste. I heard in the Albert Hall, at the 
" ecure any desired degree of lightness of touch on | Inventions Exhibition of 1885, the * Lost Chore’ played 
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the orgar Think of it But think arder 
hen I tell you that the vocal part (tl first 
velve notes being as you may ow) was 
iyed on the Solo ba on 26-in. wind! Thus, 





organist was arranging a cornet solo arrangement for 

e organ! That is certainly an extreme example of wl 
(todo. I once heard in a concert-hall a entitled, 
Ill sing thee songs of Araby,’ the voice part being given 
the Vox Humana and 8-ft. Flute with Tremulant. I do 

tt believe it ne to do these things on the pretext 
at people want them. They certainly do not weed them. 

I am confident they would in the end welcome the best if 
ey heard it often enough. f i 
play the * Danse 
iscinating thing to watch, it left me 
r player’s skill than 
ym paratively small 


at 


solo 


essary 


I once saw 
Macabre,’ and 
wondering more a 
Ou 


one of our finest 


rganists though a 
anything else. 
that is, considering true organ 
susic of the highest value, and, especially in 


repertoire 1s 
small, 
remote places 
where an orchestra is never heard, the organ arrangement may 
e, if it be 
Before closing, I must (1 
important 


e a valuable educational for mployed with the 


highest ideals in view of 
t subject of upon al 
iodern development of the art—lI 
inema organ. It is difficult for one who has been so « 
mnected with cathedral and Church music for fifty years 


» grasp the significance of what is at first sight a complete 


view. 


my address) touch 


mean the 


losel\ 


organist’s 


ange in the outlook, technique, and ideals of our art. 


But we must realise that the 


instrument in the cinema ts a 
ery different machine, both tonally and in its general 
onception, from that so familiar to us. I must confess 


at it alarms me merely to look at the console, and I have 


yme to the conclusion that though I cannot yet typewrite, 


typewriter would be a good thing to begin on! 1 have 
een speaking of the dignity of the organ, and no 
loubt one of my successors may one day speak of the 


humour of the organ, but I do hope when the instrument 
is used for that purpose it may not be degraded, as I am 


told it was at a cinema at Christmas, when a selection 
»f Christmas carols was turned into jazz! Well, I suppose 
ve must have a laugh sometimes, and if such things as a 


iss, a laugh, a crying baby, the smashing of glass, a 
gentleman falling down stairs, and so on, can be 
described on the organ as they were by Mr. Reginald Foort 
the other day at the New Gallery Cinema, we must all give 
the bump of that 
nissed footing), skill of the player. 
Scenes of real pathos may be equally well ? (if T may 
term) by the great artist. To be an 
presupposes a quick perception, but the cinema organist 


so cleverly 
1, have a good laugh (especially at 
and acknowledge the 


se the organist 





must (whether we consider his work an art or a 
raft) possess that faculty in the highest degree, 
und be ready for any emergency. I hope that the 
jualities I have claimed as essential to the church d 
oncert organist may never be lost sight of, and that the 


vork of the cinema organist, though it goes so far afield, 
ay be regarded not as the only way of playing the organ, 


it as a branch of that exacting and fascinating art for 
vhich this College was founded and exists to-day. 
Sir HuGu ALLex, who was cordially received, said 


on the programme I felt 
I will tell you why. 


When I saw Bach’s Prelude in C 
lrawn to this convivial gathering, anc 
It was a piece I played when I went in for my Associateship. 
than 


My performance was considerably more vigorous 


Dr. Harris’s, and very much less accurate. One of the great 


dvantages of these bi-annual meetings is the address 
which the President for the time being gives to a very 


listinguished company and to a large number of people 
who are coming into the ranks and lower ranges of organ 
playing. I remember the time when Sir Frederick Bridge, 


Sir Walter Parratt, and Sir Hubert Parry were here, and 


wave us very stimulating addresses. This College has 
ilways been extremely fortunate in the selection of its 
resident, I am delighted in these latter days to see 


its reputation so well sustained, and that in no way has 
the matter of the presidential address fallen into unworthy 


ands. I consider the College of Organists is extraor 


linarily fortunate in having selected a gentleman who 
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b of thought as a musician, and by his own 
exe set before all of us one of the best and 
highest patterns. I think the address he has given will 
rank worthily with many we have heard in this College, 
ancl as it is one of the greatest practical value I think it 
will have \ effect than some that have gone 
he Ia sure you will all thank Dr. Alcock very 
heartily for his address, congratulate him upon his position, 
and assur that he is in the right place. 

The vote of thanks was received with acclamation, and 
the President briefly responded. 

Dr. RICHAI I would ask you to give to Dr. Harris 
1 most cordial vote of thanks, and to show him how 
heartily we appreciate his splendid performance. 

Dr. ki ards resolutior Vas irried =wittl loud ane 


prolonged applause. 








rhe meeting then concluded. 

The Conversazione which followed was a sual a grea 
success ; the spirit of good fellowship descending upo i 
irge company o! n rs and friends » whol the 
President otter lly greeti 

Iwo points call for comment 1 playing of t 
pieces rhe first is the alteration of the printed registra 
tik very m to the detriment of the mus It is hard 
t derstand, for instance, why s many played tl 
loratura passag at the reprise | Dr. Macpherson’s 
Prelud on Swell S-ft. and 4 with t t! ne on a very 
soft Choir orga (Surely, if a flute is asked for, even if the 
indidate’s musical sense does % suggest this as tl 
most appropriat jour, he might trust the printed copy.) 
The second point was the extraordinary ignorance of many 


indidates with regard to the performance of ornaments— 


ers take for granted is thoroughly 
R.C.O. 
isual cr yp of 


ibject which the exami 
didates for I 


was the 


as 
ul derstood by car 

In the 
have 


key 


mistakes which 


Failure to 


tests ther 


been easily avoided, such as: (1 


and time-signatures. (2.) T 


in accidental, sometimes with only one crotchet inter 
vening. (3.) Modulating needlessly in the bass and 
melody, and then finding out too late that it is difficult or 
impossible to recover the original key. (4.) Trying to 


introduce the theme for extemporisation in the 


middle part, when the candidate is not even capable of 


would do their 


be too 


harmonizing it as a melody. If candidates 








work simply, but artistically, instead of striving to 
lever, the result would be far more satisfactory, and the 
number of passes considerably greater. 
I Al BAI oO ( li wi), 
\ \ GRAY. 
( \ } M\ IERSON 
OV HIP VPAPEI ORK 
The work of the Free ( nterpoint showed 
msiderable facility in the ombining of varied and 
t in some instances there were numerous 


interesting parts, | ! 
rudities in both the melodic and the 
Many of the Fugal 


harmonic progression 


I xpositions revealed a lack of resource 





in the selection of suitable chords as a harmonic basis of the 
moving parts, there being a tendency to employ only 
Tonic and Dominant harmonies. In tl writing of a 
madrigal, it should be remembered that the separate parts 
must possess some individual haracter, and that the 
combination of them should not result merely in blocks of 
four-part harmony, in the style of a simple part-song. lh 
the orchestration, passages of a cadenza-like character, and 
obviously meant for a single solo imstrument, were 
occasionally allotted to groups of instruments. The exact 


h of the trumpet passages and the musical effect of high 


pit 
In many cases the 


trumpet notes were not always realised. 





octaves and thirds in the high range of the violins should 
have been marked With regard to the History 
questions, apart from Wagner few candidates knew much 


influence of great composers upon the progress of 


And 


about the 


their art. in the choir-training section, candidates 
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seemed to have little practical knowledge of the subject BOY ALTOS 


discussed. In briefly summarising the work submitted, 
while there was much that was creditable, and some quite 
musicianly, there was also much in which the general style 
was faulty, immature, and crude. 
GEORGE J. BENNETT (¢ 
C. H. Kitson. 
FREDERICK G, 


“hairman), 


SHINN 


ASSOCIATE PAPER WORK 


counterpoint were done much better 
In the latter, more use might be made of rests. 
The four-part harmonization of the melody, on the other 


hand, 


Both strict and free 


than usual, 
was not well written. There were many examples of 
crude progression, and the workings often showed no idea 
of the modulations which the melody obviously implied. 

In the other tests, neither ‘ bowing’ were 
The latter was often marked where it 


nor * pizzicato’ 
properly understood 


would be impracticable. On the other hand, points cf 
imitation and characteristic figures were advantageously 


} 


usec 
ymmpaniment test revealed great lack 
of understanding as to what pianoforte figuration really is. 
It should suggest the harmony.rather than actually supply it 
fully. Ihe ear-tests were much more successful ; but the 
questions on general kn« 
of thought 


The pianoforte ac 


»wledge did not show much power 
or expression of ideas. 


A. EAGLEFIELD Hutt (CA nan). 
H. DAVAN WETTON, 
I lr. SWEETIN 

ASSOCIATE ORGAN-PLAYIN¢ 


dard of playing was, on the whole, disappointing. 
both in notes and time, were lamentably 


when the rhythm was not weak and erratic. 
" square and rigid. In 

tened leading-notes 

carelessness, and 4 


several cases flat 
and similar misreadings betrayed 
misunderstanding of the 
Many candidates 
mpi with little, if any, thought 
tent of the whole. 
Even when the playing was ct le : 

\ 1 the playing was correct and conscientious, there 


that and facility without 


complete 


harmony and tonality of the music. 


appeared to have adopted 


of the general tenor and cx piece as a 


was rarely sense of freedom 


which artistic phrasing and registration are impossible. 

In each of the three reading tests, many candidates over 
looked the key-signatures altogether, and still more failed 
to recognise modulations. 


Chords are still read as isolated phenomena, instead of 
as parts of progression. In the vocal 
comparatively simple crossing of the voices was 
the caus »f considerable havoc, 
* filling in.’ 
for, occasional crossing of parts in this test. 

In the transposition, the playing of the pedal part an 
too low should be avoided, and both in this and in 


a logical harmon 
score a 
and of much improvised 
Candidates are advised to « xpect, and prepare 


accompaniment test, candidates are 
they are 
ef 


urged to imagine 
singers, and must, 
n addition to playing right notes, play the music 


and at a suitable 


, 
actually accompanying 





H. E. DARKE (Chai? 
Ek. S. Roper. 
G. D, CUNNINGHAM 


van), 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAI 


The following stops are being added to the Solo manual 
of the West-End organ: (Quintaton, Tibia, Violoncello, 
Violoncello celestes (to Tenor C), Salicional, Unda Maris 
(Tenor C), Concert Flute (4-in.), Piccolo Harmonique, 
Cor Anglais, Corno di Bassetto, Orchestral Oboe, French 
Horn Orchestral Trumpet. (The two last-named 
are on 30-in. wind.) In the French Horn, Mr. Willis has 
reproduce the 


and 


endeavoured to tone of an _ orchestral 


instrument that has so far defied the organ builder. 


A correspondent writes warmly approving Dr. Carroll’s 
lecture, extracts from which were given in our February 
issue. He raises the question of alto singing by boys of from 
fifteen to sixteen years old, and would like the subject 
ventilated in these columns. He has been retaining some 
boys whose upper register has gone, and has noticed no ill 
effects. Our own feeling is against the use of broken voices 
for this purpose, though we plead guilty to having so used 
them when the alternative was alto-less four-part harmony. 
The broken-voice alto is rarely satisfactory, because of the 
lack of resonance and control. One good contralto is worth 
a row of cracked boys, and the sooner prejudice against her 
admission to the parish church choir is removed, the better. 
Authorities are divided as to whether alto-singing is likely 
to damage a boy’s voice. But as the sounds produced by 
the breaking voice are generally unsatisfactory, it seems 
scarcely worth while risking the loss of a good tenor or bass 


in the future for the sake of an indifferent alto in the 
present. 
THE ORGAN CLUB 
This is a new organization, formed with the object of 


enabling organ-lovers 


‘ to exchange mutual advice and | assistance, ‘to 
arrange ‘* pilgrimages ” to notable organs and visits to 
factories, and to foster public appreciation of the orgat 
and organ music. 


At the first general meeting, on January 22, at the 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue, St. John’s Wood Road, about 
elected, and many applications for 
since been received by the hon. 
secretary, Mr. Sidney W. Harvey, 28, Hillmore Grove, 
S.E.26. Mr. Henry Willis is president. The Clul 
meets on the third Saturday in month. We wis! 
it all success, especially in its endeavour to increase publi: 


fifty members 


were 


membership have 


each 


appreciation of the organ repertory. 


NEWCASTLE BACH CHOIR 


On January 22, the Choir visited Newcastle Cathedral, 
and four of Bach’s finest Cantatas—* The 
Sheba,’ *‘ Come, thou hour,’ ‘ Praise ye God,’ and * Lord, as 
Thy Name is.’ The soloists were Miss Beryl Cresswell, 
Madame Rosa Burn, Mr. Thomas Danskin, and Mr. A. LI. 
Lewis. Dr. Whittaker conducted, Mr. Alfred Wall was 
orchestral leader, and Mr. William Ellis was at the orgar 
The singing reached a very high standard, and there was a 


sang Sages of 


large congregation. 


A musical Festival will take place in Romsey Abbey on 
March 29 and 30. Two will be given on each 
day—at programme on the first 


concerts 
2.45 and 6, the day 
including Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ ‘ The Messiah,’ and 


the ‘St. John’ Passion ; the second day will be largely 
instrumental, with Concertos by Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
&c., and String Quartets by Mozart and Franck. The 


choir and orchestra will number a hundred and fifty, the 
choralists being drawn from Southampton, Pewsey, 
Winchester, Dauntsey School, and Marlborough, with the 
Abbey Choir. The chamber music will be played by the 
Wessex String Quartet. Dr. Heathcote Statham and 
Mr. C. Tryhorn will share the duties of organist, and 
the conductors will be Mr. Francis J. Hill and Mr. John A. 
Davison. All performances take place in the Abbey, and 
admission is free. This is a notable effort in a district 
that has in recent years lost much of its 
enterprise. 


former musical 


Dr. T. Haigh has been appointed organist and master of 
the choristers at St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Sydney, and 
Professor of the organ at the Conservatorium in that city 
Dr. Haigh has had a busy and distinguished career in this 
country, and is also one of the most widely travelled of 
musicians, having examined for the Associated Board in all 
parts of the Dominions during the past ten years. His 
friends at wish him all success in his new 


many home 


sphere 
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Dr. Hollins gave his fifteenth annual recital at Clapton 
Park Congregational Church on February 1. The pro 
gramme included two duets for pianoforte and organ— 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations, in which Dr. Hollins 
played the pianoforte part and Mr. F. Heddon Bond the 
wchestral part on the organ; and Hollins’s ‘Polonaise 
Brillante,’ the composer playing the organ part. These 
gan and pianoforte duets have always been a great feature 
it Dr. Hollins’s Clapton Park recitals. (The Schumann 
Concerto, the Liszt Concerto in E flat, and that of 
Saint-Saens in G minor, have been included in his pro 
numbers were: Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach ; Prelude to ‘ Parsifal’ ; Improvisa- 
tion ; ‘April Song,’ M. L. Wolstenholm; Concert Toccata, 
Hollins. Miss Mary Hamlin contributed songs by Bach, 
Tchaikovsky, and Henschel. The audience numbered 
about a thousand. 


grammes.) The organ 


The fifth annual musical Service of Barclay’s Bank will 
take place at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on March 3, at 5.30, 
when Barclay’s Bank Male-Voice Choir and a contingent of 
the Bank Orchestra will perform works by Bach, Byrd, 
Farrant, Xc. Mr. Leon Goossens and Mr. E. G. Potts will 
be oboe and flute soloists, Mr. F. W. Holloway organist, 
and Mr. Herbert Pierce conductor. 


At the annual general meeting of the London Society 
f Organists, on January 22, the following were elected to 
the Council: Mr. C. Thalben Ball, Dr. C. E. Jolley, Dr. 
Sydney Scott, Mr. Herbert Weatherly, and Mr. B. Vine 
Westbrook. The president for the current year is 


Dr. J. Warriner. 


The City Temple Choral Society performed * Israel 
Egypt,’ on February 19, conducted by Mr. Allan Brown, 
with Mr. G. D. Cunningham as organist. The Society 
will sing ‘ The Dream of Gerontius ’ on March 19, at 3. 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just completed an 
wgan for Christ Chasch, 
manual of twenty-eig 
fa accessories, 


Higher Bebington—a_ three 
ht speaking stops and an ample suppl) 


The St. Alban’s Bach Choir sang *The Messiah’ or 
February 17, in the Cathedral, conducted by Mr. Thomas 
Armstrong. There was a full orchestra, and Mr. W, | 
Luttman was at the organ. 

The ‘St. Matthew’ Passion will be sung at Southwark 
Cathedral on March 296, at 3. 


Hamer, Bloemfontein Cathedral—Prelude and 

Fugue in B minor, Sach; Elegy, Aaz w; Rhapsody 

. 7 Prelude on ‘St. Peter,’ Da ; Fantasy 
Prelude, J/acpherson. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal Parish Church—Introduction 
and Passacaglia in D minor, 4 Sonata, Aes 

*Hanover,’ emare; Fantasia on two 
English Airs, Guz/mant. 

Mr. John Pullein, ~athedral—Prelude and Fugue 
on * Iste a tao Ros rigi Three 
Bridge; Fugue on the M agnific at, Aa 
* Martyrs,’ Gra Communion, /7erne, 

Mr. Alec Gurd, <All Saints’, Broadchalke, Salisbury 
Overture, ‘The Mastersingers’; Hymn-Tune Prelud 
Charlton Palm Toccata, S/uars {rvher ; Fing 
*Blest Pair of Sirens,’ 7arry. 

Mr. Arthur G. Gilbey, All Hallows’, Bromley—Prelude in 
D minor, J/end hn; Pastoral Melody, John &. Ili 
Elegy in B flat minor, S7/a 


Variations on 


‘arlisle 
Pieces, Ww 


Postlude on 





Pastoral Sonata, A’/ 


Mr. i. "y, Gilberthorpe, Cathedral of Bermuda 
(Symphony No. 6), [Vidor 
Lied, Wi tenholme 
Purce 

Mr. Robe rt H. Hull, 


Allevro 
Chanson de Joie, Haz//ing 
Trumpet Tune and Two Airs, 


Oxted Parish Church—Rhapsody, 


Grace; Solemn Melody, JVa/ford Pam Chorale 
Prelude, ‘Melcombe,’ /arry Marche Pontificale, 
Wider. 


Mr. Ernest F. 
programme : 
movement (Sonata in C); 
Prelude and Fugue in C; 
(Mr. William 


Mather, St. Mary-le-Bow—A Aach 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor; First 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor ; 
d two Chorale Preludes. 


Alwyn played the Sonata in E flat for 





flute. ) 
Mr. J. M. Preston, St. George’s, Jesmond epee 
Tcheque,’ AZicka ; Pastorale and Toccata, de .Valeingreau , 





Rhapsody, Harwoed ; Am Kia te (Symphonie Gothique), 
Iidor ; Epilogue, I? 

Mr. Oliver H. Edwards, Saad ion C,M, Church, geen 
Bay—Overture, *‘ Athalia’; Alla Marcia, /re/and; Fugue 
in the Plagal Mode, Llbre Fantasia on Welsh 
Hymn-Tunes, & 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
Toccata in A flat, Av Three Prel udes and Fugues, 

hn; Humoresque, Derodrs; Scherzo, & 





- Horne, St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral, Cork—Sonata 
reer; Pastel, Aarg E ert; Fantasia in 
Sa “The Sea.’ Sy ‘Evening Song,’ 
Jaz 


*s Walbrook—Prelude and 


Fugue in D minor, and Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 


Bach ; Theme and Variations for violin and organ, 
heinberger. (Miss Violet Pusey played Violin Sonatas 
y Handel.) 

Mr. H. W. Stubbington, Parish Church, Newport, Isle of 
Wight—Adagio Molto, Stanford ; Fantasia and Fugu in 
C minor, Bach; Piece Héroique, Fran hecnanns n, 
Hi. vy Grace, 

Mr. A. W. Standidge, All Souls’, Eastbourne—Prelude 
ai Theme of Tallis, Pa ; Passepied, Sarabande, and 

Fantasia in A, lan ¢ Pastorale 


Bourree, Aa 
Fran Scherzoso (Sor 


d ata No. 4), Ahein 
Mr. Frederick L. Newn 


Wishart Memorial Church, 








Dundee— Prelude and Variation } ; 

1 C r : ’ 
Intermezzo, A’hein Finale (Symphony N 4), 
; 

Flight-Lieut. J. H. Jones, St. Lawrence Jewry—Passacaglia, 
Bach; Pastorales, Aw/lak and Scarlatti; Finale in E, 
\‘ ul eta 


Mr. Allan Fortune, Ingrow Parish Church—First movement 








from Sonata, £/gar; Fant and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach; *La Cathédrale Engloutie,’ DeAussy; Fantasia, 

Saint-Saens. 
Rev. G. Sydenham Holmes, St. John the Evangelist, 
{ pper ae heir Fantasia in F minor, ./osa Sonata 
Brewe ‘The 


1, J sohn : * Cloister-Gart 


Mr. James Easson, Holy Trinity, St. Andrews—Grand 











Piece Symphon . wm Allegretto, // ” 
Sonata No. Vheint ‘Gloria 1 xcelsis 
Hla j Le 

Rev. L. G. Bark, Christ Church, Penrith—Sonata No, 16, 
Rheinberger ; Interlude i LD H] {?; Pastorale 
Recitativ und Corale, A I J rn 

Mr. Cyril Pe St. Peter’s Wesleyan Church, Norwic! 
Overture, g Arthur,’ Purce Arioso and Preludio, 
R ” ¢ Allegretto, Sfans r; Allegretto (ora so 
ind Allegro Marziale, /rant Arid; 

Dr. A. W. Wilson, Middleton Parish Chur Toccata 
in F, Bach Prelud on the ‘Old tooth’ and 
*Melcombe,’ /erryr; Sonata No. 6, MMe 


Symphony No. 2, / 





Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, Free Trade Hall, Manchester 
Overture, ‘Samson,’ //and. l’assacaglia and Fugue 
Bach: Benediction, A f f Sonata, A 


Prelud and Variatio 





APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Claud H. Collins, choirmaster and organist, Parish 
Church, Scarborough. 

Mr. Christopher H. Evans, « 
St. Luke’s, Old Street, E.C. 
Mr. Bertram 

lrinity, Upper Tooting. 
Mr. Howard Poole, choirmaster, ¢ 
Hill, S.W. 


hoirmaster and organist, 


Orsman, choirmaster and organist, Holy 


“*hrist Church, Streatham 
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Letters to tbe Bditor airs for the voice, united to characteristic English poetr 
written for this work, with symphonies and accompaniment 
for the Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, composed | 
BEETHOVEN’S IRISH MELODIES | Beethoven. By George Thomson, Edinburgh.’ Two year 
Si Mie tis Camtuness of the Getth of ‘the later (1816) vol. 2 appeared—both volumes containin, 
mighty Beethoven has evoked articles innumerable dealing | S!*tY ais. But this did not exhaust the Irish airs set b 
with various aspects of this wonderful composer’s activities, no a age for, wd mistake, some undoubted — Iris 
und therefore I think it opportune to call attention to the _ “= included in the * Twenty-six eh Songs, 
naccountable neglect of Beethoven’s Irish melodies. Even |? '2  WoNS ee ee ee, ere 
' 1 Adi sy the side ¢ » Shann id © The 
in Ireland—and [ write from an intimate acquaintance of Robit dair, y the side of the Shannon,’ and I 
, , ‘arting Ss. 

fifty year hese melodies are practically unknown. In 1 — : ble} . ‘= 

fact, I have heard some of them played only two or three n contrast to admirable lyrics by Burns, Scott, and Byrot 











ti ince 77 ‘ obvious explanation is 
at hand, 1Z that Moor ‘Irish Melodies’ ompletely 
ousted the versions by Beeth However, it is strange 
that these arrange nts, to be found in Nos, 223-228 

Breitkopf & Hartel omplete edition of Beethoven’s 

rinted worl published between the years 1862-1904, 
ire not given an occasional hearing, even in Ireland. 

It may therefore prove of interest to many readers to 
give the genesis of these arrangenrents of Irish melodies by 
Beethoven. About th year 1794, Robert Burns, the 
Scotiish poet, suggested to George Thomson, of Edinburgh, 
the advisability of bringing out a collection of Irish airs, and 
ilso of Welsh and Scottish air The task of issuing sucl 
ollections occupied Thom for about thirty years, and 
was attended wit! msiderable financial loss. In order to 
provide lyrics f hi lections, Thomson enlisted the 
‘rvices of Burns, Sir Walter Scott, Sir Alexander: 
Boswell, Lord Byron, Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Opie, Thomas 
Campbell, Hogg, Moir, Toms, and Prof.W.Smyth. It is 
regrettable that he was unable to negotiate with Ton 


Moore, who, in 1806, had proje ted his own collection for 
Dublin ; | 


wight the p 


Power, of London and ence the lyrics 
Thomson 


even with Beethoven’s masterly arrangements. 


James 


sed by really iblic taste, 


never 


Between the years 1792 and 1799, Thomson had engaged 
‘leyel and Haydn to arrange some Scottish and_Irish songs, 
ifter which he commissioned Kozeluch to set sixty-four 





1803, he 


th with Beethoven, 
Irish airs, but the 


ngs At 
whom he 


got In tou 


requested to set a number of 





negotiations hung fire, and it was not until 1809 that the 
great master agreed to do the work—that is, to arrange 
forty-three airs for £60 (a hundred and twenty ducats). 
The first instalment of the airs was forwarded by Beethoven 
in July, 1810, and some more followed in 1811, the 
omposer pleading for an additional ducat for each melody. 
In a characteristi letter, dated February 20; 1812, 
Beethoven writes as follow 
* Haydn himself assures me that he has received four 
ducats for each air, notwithstanding that he wrote for 
harpsichord and violin alone, without either symphonies 


As to M. Kozeluch, who gave 
companiment for two ducats, I offer 
English and 
consider myself, 


or a part for the cello 
you a song with a 
my warm congratulations to you and the 
Scotch audiences when they hear it. I 

I confess, a cut M. Kozeluch (miserabilis !) 
at this sort of thing, and I do trust that you have some 


you to do me justice.’ 


(like Haydn) 
and, apparently, he was 
Celtic lilt of 
rare charm ir 
which is 


above 


discrimination which will enable 


that Beethoven 
the Irish 

the wonderfully characteristic 
Criona,’ which he with 
the 


Regarding Beethoven’s setting of the 


Here let 
with 


me say Was 


delighted airs, 
fascinated with 
* Nora 
his Symphony in A, 
dated May 13, 1812 
Irish airs, Thomson described them as * perfectly original,’ 
udded that 

if O’Carolan 
: Beethoven's 
idolise the artist who, from his designs, could produce 
such exquisitely-coloured and highly-finished pictures.’ 


1 
worked on 


autograph score of 


and he 
could only hear his own melodies 


ing -with accompaniments, he would 


letter to" Thomson, dated February 19, 
1813, he finds satisfaction in having arranged the sixty-two 
airs, but regrets that he could not simplify or tinker his 
work even to suit Mr. Thomson. On April 13, 1814, 
Thomson acknowledged the receipt of ‘thirty Irish airs,’ 
and in the same year appeared vol. I of the collected 
melodies, entitled \ select collection of original Irish 


In Beethoven’s 





the verses supplied to Beethoven by Thomson were sorry 
by Prof. W. Smyth, Sir Alexande 
addition, the 


stuff, espec ially those 


Boswell, and Joanna Bailli. In many of 


tunes (supplied by Dr. J. Latham, of Cork) were corrupt 
versions, while Beethoven's music was caviare to the 
general. Poor Thomson flattered himself that his twe 
volumes of Irish airs would knock out Moore’s * Iris! 
Melodies, and that the settings by the ‘admirable and 
original Beethoven would far outshine ‘the meagre, 


commonplace symphonies and accompaniments of Sir Joht 
Stevenson He adds 
Although Moore’s S 
1dmirable, and are from their impassioned tone and 
excessive likely to be more 
acceptable than any other to the young and amorous, 
persons of taste and feeling for genuine 
flatter myself that my collectior 


songs are in instance 


gz many 


warmth of colouring 


vet, among 
poetry and music, I 


will gradually gain enthusiastic admirers. I do not 
look for a quick circulation; it may be a number of 
years before I get back the expense of printing and 
paper. But when the work comes to be known, and 
when a relish for admirable, original music shall 
triumph over that for mere insipid, commonplace 


publications, then will it be in general demand 

In the end, Thomson, in 1849, sold all his 
(which had him £2,000) for A150, to 
Wood, who, in turn, sold them to John Blockley. 
on February 18, 


collections 
ost George 
Thomsot 
died, in his ninety-fourth year, i851, and 
was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery, next the grave of his 
wife. On his monument was carved a beautiful inscription, 
written by Charles Dickens. 

It is to the credit of George 
Beethoven about for his 
Moreover, Beethoven was able 


that he 
the 


to sell some of 


Thomson 
work im 


pai 
£,000 various 
collections. 
the Irish and Scottish songs to Schlesinger, of Berlin, for 
in gold, and they were duly published as 

the end of (821, 

year of Beethoven it ought not to | 
ommerctal for Englist 

republication ol Jeethoven’s Irish 
to substitute Moore’s lyrics 
historical note t 


ducats 
108, 


sixty 
Op towards 
In this Centenary 
some 


an unprofitable venture 


publisher to risk a 
Melodies and, so far as possible 9 
for those sent by Thomson, with a short 
each song.— Yours, Xc. W. H. GRATTAN FLOOot 


BEETHOVENIANA 


Many of 
writings on Beethoven. 


readers will be turning up critical 
May I refer them to the too-little 
Arthur 


SIR, your 


known articles on music by Symons, one of our 
finest literary critics? 

In the volume called ‘ Studies in Arts’ he has ar 
essay on ‘ Beethoven,’ and it will be found to be one of the 
most penetrating critical estimates as yet in print. His 
appreciation of the Posthumous (Quartets in particular is 
both illuminating. Here are two sentences 


to show his quality 


Seven 


masterly and 


‘In these last (Quartets, he seems actually to rarely 
What is this new subtlety and poignancy 
which the they 
obey a master who has proceeded by one exclusion 
after another, until he has refined sound to its last 
shade, or sharpened it to its ultimate point?’ 

‘Form here is so completely mastered that form, 
as limit, disappears, and something new, strange, 
incalculable, arises and exists.’ 

FREDERICK H, 
Acton, W.2 


sound itself. 


come _ into notes themselves, as 


—VYours, Xc., EVANS. 


32, Rosemount Road, 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC EXAMINATIONS | one did not realise what tl nusic teacher wit 


, credentials is up against all o 
Str,—You publish in your February issue a terrible redentials is up against all over the country, 


ece of advertising by a music teacher at Accrington, and Do you suppose, Sir, that it is of any use writing to | 


. . ) < ers. 1e ’ } } " hy . ’ 
your ‘ Answers to Correspondents’ you give the London | "¢WSPapers when most of them, trom the //az 

















ollege of Music a back-hander as though it were respor down to the ht mblest ountry UbLISH f LUVETUlse 
ible for the advertiser's inanity. ments of the L.C.M. Until ntly, there was only or 
I have recently read a little book, now out of pri musical paper which wo Id not ess wit ymimercia 
illed ‘Musical Examinations,’ in which the London | YeMtures of Chis kin I. : 

College of Music and other proprietary colleges are viciously So long as_ profit-making ms, camouflage \ 
ttacked. In common fairness may I be permitted to state | "'S sounding title, in persuade = me tf hig socia 
1y personal experiences of the L.C.M. regarding (a) two | She mg to become ‘patrons, and long as é 
ars’ tuition, and (4) its marking standards in examinations ? | OTS@0Zalions can pay examiners with good academt 

I am taught singing by a prolessior il singer who Is a redentials to sacrifice thei self-respect (at a price), ho 

L.R.A.M., by which I understand that he is regarded by is the general p blic to kr " i ot my 
e Royal Academy of Music as qualified to teach singing. that Is required | 

He is extremely patient, takes tremendous trouble, and Who wo | desire . riificat " ) granted by 
requently gives me extra time. The fee I pay the Col ce finitels labelled limited npany, whos i 
s at the rate of £2 2s. for thirty minutes, which is simply monetary gall 

that charged by Trinity College and less than half the fees It is a traditio in England t neourage pris 

it the Royal Academy and Royal College. It is also less | CMt€MPrIse: In education, there the matter d 
han the same professor would charge to coach me privately. Examinations are in the ands of responsible 4 li 
\s, therefore, the College is providing me with a good | ¢thorties, ly examinatiot ic are exploited for 

urticle at a cheap rate, I am entirely satisfied that I am | Private gat 

getting value for money, and am quite indifferent as to}. >“ ly it is the duty of the imstitutions which exist solel 

whether the fee goes into the pocket of a musician or a for the public good and not in any way for private pront 
usiness man. I am also being taught harmony by an to do their utmost to secure legislation to protect thos 

F.R.C.O. for 15 for twelve half-hour lessons. : This is who hold their liplon as. Once and for all this trafficking 

nominally a class, but as I am the only member I get | '" musical examinations should cease. Or is vested interest 

individual attention. Can the critics of the College show | 60° “08 Yours, Xc., A.R.C.M. 
ne where I can get better value for the same sum ? [We defer comment on this matter pending further letter 
It is a hobby of mine to enter for solo competitions | [rom re iders competent to speal Eviror. | 


it musical festivals. I have been in for thirty, and my 


\ PLEA FOR ACCURACY AND WIRELESS 


iverage marks are seventy-seven, which, of course, leaves 


plenty of room for improvement. The j idge Ss at suc SIR, \s an admirer and regular reader of the .1/z I 
ompetitions are men of high standing in the musical | 72” I am very jealous for its name; and, at the rish 
world, and in this connection it is interesting that you, | of appearing pedantic, I am calling attention to a slip ir 
Sir, have awarded me seventy-six and eighty marks. Now Mr. Hart’s lette1 Sir Thomas Beecham | 135. 


if the examinations of the London College of Music were | February issue), Mr. Hart has misquoted Dickens in th 
specially easy, or if their standard was low, or if they paragraph of his letter where he says: ‘As regards Sir 
specially favoured their own students, I ought to have | Thomas’s. . . contempt for radio . . , that, as Mr. Dick 
scored many more marks at the examinations than I did at remarked, is *‘all gas and gaiters.” I think I am right i 
the competitions. On the contrary, I scored less—seventy- | Saying that, profound as Mr, Dick was in his advice t 
one in the Senior and seventy-seven in the Advanced | Miss Betsy Trotwood, he was wo/ the utterer of the word 





Senior. The examiners were L.R.A.M. and F.R.C.O. | above referred to; the gentléman who spoke them was the 
Personally, I think the College would be well advised to | old lunati that lived next door to the Nicklebys: and the 
publish the number of successes and failures at eacl * gas and gaiter’ sentiment was part of his impas I 
examination, but after all that is its own affair harangue to the foolish Mr Nickleby—who, a 
I enclose my card, from which you will see that I have | too soon undeceived. 

some qualifications for deciding whether it is to my Let us above all things, be accurate. May I dare t 
advantage to remain at a ‘ proprietary’ college or attend an | Say that, so far as music Is conce rned, *‘ Wireless’ is, t 
“incorporated lles Yours, Xc., 1L.. C. M. me, a very poor substitute for the concert hall? I am not 





one of those who are influenced by the exterior of the 


performers; whatever that may be, I listen for the quality 
Str,—I endorse your opinion of these examinations. | 0 the Art which they exude from their mentalities. If they 


I do not, however, wonder at parents of little or no had the face and deportment of gods I should not like them 
} 


if their Art was false or bad ; if they had the faces and de port 
rargovies of Notre Dame, and their Art wa 


BOR 


musical experience allowing their children to enter for 


ment (') of the 






them, when proficient teachers, holding recognised ft ; 

diplomas, not only assist but in many cases push the | Scere and good, I shot Id worship at their shrine. So 

L.C.M. far, to me, * Wireless’ absolutely ruins the special tonal 
That was my own experience \fter passing the characteristics of instruments, together or separately. Of 


Advanced Grade of the Associated Board (pianoforte) I was course, the great use of ‘Wireless’ is its utility in gradually 


sent to a music-master (A.R.C.O., L.R. A.M.) for L.R.A.M. | educating this extreme ly unmusical race to appreciate goo 


(pianoforte teaching) preparation. This was postponed by | MUSIC. I say ‘extremely unmusical,’ for I do not suppose 
1 


him, his advice being that the A.L.C.M. was a splendid | that out of the forty-five odd millions in Great Britain and 


j 


‘lead up’ to it. Alas! indeed it was a lead up; extra Ireland, more than five millions care for music gv? musi 

fees and less work for him, and waste of time and money | /#¢ Sir Thomas !—Yours, & 

to myself. \llerton House, HUBERT PENGELLY. 
In some cases one is asked to prepare pupils for the Bath Road, Cheltenham. 


L.C.M. examinations, and it is a difficult matter to - or 

convince parents of their uselessness. But the teacher THE TENOR VOICE AND HEREDITY 

an at least refrain from pushing this school. In fact, Sir,—I now have four brothers, Messrs. George, William, 
such advocacy reflects upon himself, stamping him as a| Arthur, and Cyril Ingram, all of them singing tenor in the 
lover of indolence who does not seek to inspire his pupils | choir of Holy Trinity Church, in this city, Our father 
» seek only the highestand noblest in their art.—Yours, &c., | was also a tenor singer In the same choir before them 

I wonder if any of your readers know of any similar 


\ BATHONIAN, ; 
instance of four real tenor voices in one family—surely a 


somewhat unique circumstance ?—Yours, Xc., 
SIR The cutting from the decrington VOhserver in the Middleborough House, HAROLD B, OSMOND. 
February Jusical 7Zimes would make amusing reading, if Radford Road, Coventry, 
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MUSICAL LIBRARIES IN UNIVERSITIES 


Sir,—I |} 


ad hoped that some one in an official position 


ut Oxford would have written to refute Sir Dan Godfrey’s 
issumption that the new music library at London is a 

iq novelty But though the February issue of the 
Vusical 7 contained Dr. Rootham’s dignified reproof 


from Cambridge, I looked in vain for a similar statement 





f conditions at Oxford. That University possesses at least 
three musical libraries. The Bodleian Library, which 
contains a rich collection of ancient and modern music, is, 
I lieve, tolerably well known outside Oxford, and needs 

» testimonial. The Music Students’ Library has for 
any years placed at the disposal of graduates in music and 
spirants for that honour, a very complete collection of the 
more important musical works, and includes besides a 
ertain number of rare and valuable volumes. This library 
was some years ago enriched by the Ellis collection, and has 

it en augmented by further donations, including a 

gramophone and records. It is, unfortunately, meanly 


altitudes of the Clarendon Building, 





there is ample compensation for its discomforts. The 
library of the Oxford University Musical Club and Union 
pen to members only) duplicates the Music Students’ 
Library to a certain extent, but is more up-to-date, as it is 
ynstantly augmented by purchases and donations. The 
xis e of these three libraries seems to me a fairly liberal 
provisi for the musical education of the most exacting 
student. I know that I was profoundly grateful for these 
aciliti I 1 only surprised that Sir Dan Godfrey was 
gnorant of them, especially as they are at any rate referred 
to in Grove’s * Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ with 
the nductor of the Bournemouth Municipal 
Or tra t familiar. Yours, & -_ 
Avigt J. A. WesTRUP. 
C SHARP OR C NATURAL? 
Str. —Will grant me a line or two to reply to one of 
r reviewer nv ts on my arrangement of the songs 
in Miss Grevill ollection, ‘Charming Sounds’? 
It is perhay pen to opinion whether C sharp, as he says, 
r ( tural, as I think, is better in the passage quoted. 
I " iy, however, that I arrived at the latter conclusion 
fter iderable nparison with other work of the same 
tury a I therefore plead * Not guilty’ to the 
ree f attemptir to ‘foist’ on him a ‘premature 
' throug pure clumsiness.’ It is not the result 
i ind it certainly is not modern. 
I lent presumption that these old writers 
! rt Lin putting down what they meant, savours 
ft d lady's remark about an historial occurrence that 
" ' It ‘pT len 1 g ago, let’ hope it wasn’t 
tr \ rs, XC., OWEN MASE, 
Hare Dell, 
Great Mi len, B 
THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE \ND 
WHAT IS A BOOSTER? 
S \) , the excellent articles in your February 
sue | fr Mr. J. Matthews on * The Organ of 
t I re which may be read more than once with interest. 
I trust the organ of the future will not be of the sort of 
inema instrument on which * recitals’ of a sickening type 
ire g by the B.B.¢ No doubt they are right and 
suit i ora pictur how, but how the B B.C can ¢ xpect 
" sician to listen to suc ‘music’ is beyond many 
1 sician’ nderstanding. By the way, I should like to 


me what is a stop called ‘ Booster.’ 
Hill organ of five but, 
’ did 


sick 


manuals with this stop; 
annot remember what it 
worry, as I lay on 
The organ was a 


instrument, in a private hall, attached to a private mansion 


Ew WEs?. 


my 
bed, what on earth it as. fine 


in Surrey. — Yours, Xc., 
Moreton-ir Marsh 


estershire. 


AKT 


the 


Gh 


JOHN ABELL 
f 


[The following letter was part of the corresponden 
unavoidably held over last month. It was received only 
few days before Mr. Barclay Squire’s lamented death, an 
was therefore among the last of his innumerable contrib: 
Epiror. } 


tions to musicology. 

Sirk,—In your November, 1926, issue, Dr. Grattan Flood 
draws attention to the interesting passages in the Report of th 
Historical Manuscripts Commission relating to the marriag 
of John Abell, the singer, to Lady Frances Knollys. That 
not unnaturally—objected to by the lady’s 


the match was 


relations is shown by the omission of her name from the 
printed pedigrees of the family. But Lancaster Herald 
informs me that the marriage is entered in several 


manuscripts in the College of Heralds. 


But what authority has Dr. Flood for saying that Abell 
was a castrato, a Roman Catholic, and a diplomatist 
There is plenty of evidence that he was a counter-tenor, or 
male alto, which is quite a different thing. But, so far as I 


any English singer having ever 
Abel so by 


know, there is no record of 


been a castrato, nor was styled his 


contemporaries, 
Rimbault says (without giving his authority) that Abell 
was dismissed from the Royal. service at the Revolution, 


because of his sapfosed leaning to Roman Catholicism, but 
if that was the case, it is odd that he should have ‘ fled’ to 


Protestant places like Zell, Amsterdam, and Cassel, and that 
permitted to 
few of the littl 
statements which seem to require corroboration. ‘To add a 
What is the evidence that his singing at Dublin 
February 7, 1704, with ‘tremendous 
applause.’ or that December *‘ he felt a longing to be bac} 
appiau S.. yr at In ecem ver ne teil a ionging » ie aCK 


it should have been necessary for him to * be 


come home’ in 1099, These are a 


lew more 


on was received 


in England,’ and (lastly) that his death took place in 
1724 ?—Yours, &e., W. BARCLAY SQUIRE, 
THE DEARTH OF MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND 

Sir,—Can you find room for this appeal, which I 
think you will agree is of national interest ? 

Interested for a long time in the progress of British 
music, I want to draw the attention of British composers 
to some magnificent opportunities, the potentialities of 


which they do not realise. 
The British military band has a 
variety of tone-colour, and its technique is easily equal 


ind 
to 


magnificent range 


that of the best symphony orchestras. Unfortunately, the 
music available for military band is nearly all arranged 
from orchestral and other music, but the military band 
authorities would welcome original music written for this 


combination. Col. Sir Francis E)phinstone-Dalrymple, 
Commandant of the Royal Military School of Music, 
Kneller Hall, Twickenham, tells me that he will give 
facilities for performances, setting aside even a whole day 


per week for trying over new works. 


Now, in the first instance, Kneller Hall is head of—and 
o-ordinates the musical activities of—a hundred and sixty 
bands, at least eighty of which are first-class (/.¢., of 
symphony standard). Pieces found effective in practice, 


stand the chance of being specially recommended, and may 
receive performance by a large proportion (or even all) of 
the military bands, 

If we compare the miserable chances which a composer 
f the 
half-dozen first-class orchestras in the country, the outlook 


has of getting even a single performance by one of 


with the military band is bright indeed. Overtures, 


symphonies, symphonic poems, suites, valses de concert, 


&c., are wanted. There is no ¢ ompetition, and no entrance 
date. Pieces should be sent to Col. Elphinstone-Dalrymple, 
at Kneller Hall. 

Let me add that there is practically nothing of an 


first-class 
effects can 


Kneller Hall and other 
military bands cannot do. 7yemolo and fissicato 
easily be obtained ; the blend of wood-wind and brass is as 
the and 
these departments of the 


orchestral nature which 


tone ; wood-wind brass 


an 


} 
homogeneous as 


effects offer 
orchestra concert. 


string 


more variety tl 
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Concerning preparation of parts, I would add that I 
ave made wide investigation in methods of printing and 
iplicating, and can tell composers how to get the 
ecessary material at a very low cost, which can easily be 
recovered. For information as to parts, instrumentation, 
yw any other points on which I can render assistance, if 
nterested composers will write to me with a stamped and 
uddressed envelope, I will do my best.—Yours, Xc., 
* The Chestnuts,’ T. W. De Massi-HARDMAN. 
Somerset Road, 
Teddington. 


VOCAL CUES IN QUARTET ACCOMPANIMENTS 


number of songs which 


ure being written for, or arranged for accompaniment by, 
tring quartet, may I point out the advantage 

string part the full vocal cues (both words and music) on a 
separate 


Sirk,—In view of the increasing 


of giving each 


stave, bracketed to the accompaniment stave 


Singers seldom realise how important this is, and they 
‘pect four people to follow them almost in the dark, with 
10 help but the players’ collective musical instinct should a 
slip occur in the performance of the solo part I do not 
think that any pianist in the world would be content to 
uccompany a song 
possibly only one rehearsal, under such conditions. 


previously unknown to him, wit! 

When string parts for accompaniment are written out o1 
g 

printed, a full score hould be 


cal cue for each instrument. 


supplied, as well as the 
Many harassing moments 
it a performance, as well as long hours and wasted energy 
ut rehearsals, would thus be avoided. 

If I can convince those responsible for the preparation 
f the parts, I think they will earn the gratitude of all 
tet players. —Yours, Xc., 
The Studio, KATHARINE KENDA 


2a, Pembroke Road, W.3. i Venda 


TROUBADOUR SONGS 
Sik,—Can any of your readers help me to find tw 
tro vaadour i} propriat 


songs written before 1200, with 
musical settings ? immaterial, as 


Subject and length are 
they are for Stage work, to be sung * off.’ -Y ours, a 
New Grove House, E. W. 
Boston Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 
[Augener’s publish a set of ‘Nine 
Troubadours of the 12th and 13th Centuries’ (French and 
kr 


Songs of the 





glish text), with pianoforte part by Rummel.—Epror. | 


DR. WALTER CARROLL'S LECTURE ON 
CHOIR-TRAINING 


Sik,—I read with mucl 


Carroll’s lecture on the 
elivered before the Congress of Organists’ Associations. 


report of Dr. 
hoir, 


1 pleasure your 
* Training of a Voluntary ¢ 
It contains much that is admirably expressed, but I 
agree that the organist and choirmaster fails 
so lamentably as Dr. Carroll seems to think, although * it 


cannot 
is a matter of common knowledge ’ that he frequently gets 
the blame. 

My mind was immediately turned to the first great 
niracle, in which the Master demanded that water should 
first be provided before He made the wine. 

It is helpful to be told that ‘it is not difficult also to 
iurrange with other schools for a periodical supply of small 
hoys ’—I am going to hunt for those schools. 

Six lady contraltos! My hat! (or cap). 
enough for me, and they could come in their aprons if they 
liked ! Tenors and basses? Well, I will search the 
blackberry bushes next spring. 

No, Sir, the greatest difficulty in these days is the need of 
I willing 


Four would be 


ing workers, and not the slackness of the 
organist. Still we plod on, do our best, and 
* Village Blacksmith.’—Yours, Xc., 

102, Barrington Road, 
Crouch End, N.&, 


hum the 


R. HENDERSON JOHNSTON, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Sirk,—There was, I find, a 





light inaccuracy (due to 
ignorance) in the notes on Public School Music, which it 
was my privilege month’s A/usical 
Zimes. The B minor Mass was performed at Oundle on 
December 19, 1926, not for the second time, as I stated, 
but forthe third, It had already been given, with the whole 
school participating, in 1922 and 1923 ; 
of * The Messiah ’ 
* Christmas’ 


to compile for last 


similar performances 
took place in 1921 and 1925; and of the 
Oratorio in 1924. Acknowledgment of the 
error enables me to draw attention to a record which must 
surely be unique in the annals of Public School Music. 


Yours, Xc., F. H. SHERA, 





‘Cellist wanted to join strings 1 pianofort 


B. M., 10, Wyatt Park Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 2. 


Bass wanted for quartet. Must good reader N. | 
M., 12, Hargrave Park, Highgate, N.1 
Capable violinist required for trios, quartets juintets 


London district. H., 


Pianoforte quartet wishes " i tor tua 
practice -nthusiasts A. V. HoAk, 15, H r lar 
S.E.15 

Student, taking Singing L.R.A.M Feacher) at Easter 
wis Ss tk 0o-op rate wit t { r stud {, taking Sa 
examination. N. or N.W. | m districts. —EXAM., 


» Williamson, 100, Chamberlane Road, N.W.10 


Young lady pianist (Higher Certificate, T.C.M.) wishes to 


et lady violinist, student preferred, for the practi rf 


Lady accompanist (A.R.C.M vishe t et instr 
talists (good standard) for mutual ractice, witl 
view to trio or small orchestra I. E., c/o Wa 
Pianist and baritone h to form mi ice Quartet 
Also wish to meet ist and ’cellist \. T. HARMAN, 





61, Dudden Hill Lane, Willesden Green, N.W.1 


Lady forming quartet wishes t ur from ke ellist 
desiring experience and weekly practice in chamber 
musik G. B., c/o VMusica 

Soprano wishes to meet i ym plist d lady accompanist for 
mutual practice. W. London,—VOcA . » Mr 
hy 
71 

Pianist (male) wishes to meet advanced violinist and list 


for practice of Beethoven and other classi trios. 


W. London district. —S. Situ, 7, Blandford Street, W.1 

Young baritone wishes to meet pianist for mutual practice. 
One night a week. Wembley o1 trict.——-S. G., c/o 
Vu a 7i 

Amateur ‘cellist wishes to mect a ymmpanist for weekly 
mutual practice and improvement. lso other strings 
for quartet practice, —C, I’. Cocks, 159, Morland Road, 
Addiscombe, Croydon. 

Amateur orchestra requires s¢ 1 flute, oboes, second 
clarinet, second horn, and g | rings Audition 


required, Classical and modern works I SuORE 


45, Berrymead Gardens, Act 


*. 








THE MUSICAL — 


Sbarps and Flats 


Speaking generally, while I found the work [Bliss’s 
‘Hymn to Apollo *] interesting I could not extinguish 
a sneaking wish that it had been Apotlo who had written a 


Hymn to Bliss. —Zrvest Newman 

I am wof the greatest tenor in the world.—/ohn 
Wee wh 

I am a great advocate of jazz, and consider that America 





has given a great gift to the world perfecting jazz as it 
has.— Percy Grainge 

For the sake of my daughter, who objects to my figure, 
I have had to diet and take more exercise. I have had to 
give up potatoes—a terrible thing for an Irishman. 

I am compensated when I look in the glass. 
W. & Mi 

My motion ares experience has pepped me up. 
{na tle Seguro 

* Jazzetto,’ for violin solo, by Samuel Gardner, is jazz 
pi musicianship. It is written to be played fast and 
always in strict time, with plenty of itching syncopation 
and harmony. ld. nt in Musical Cou 

Jack Hylton, the jazz king of the British Isles, says he’s 
been offered 5,000 dollars a week to take his band to New 
York. Some people are asking him if the offer did not 
originate in the British Isles, —<¢ Sa De 

THE WORK AND INFLUENCE Ol 
CIIARLES VILLIERS STANFORD 

On January 18 a paper on ‘ Charles Villiers Stanford, 
some Aspects of his Work and Influence,’ was read before 
the Musical Association by Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill. 
The speaker began by deprecating the indiscriminate 
way in which the word ‘Victorian was used 
as a term of reproa h. Although it had become the 
fashion to point contemptuously to the state of music 
in this country during the second half of the 19th century, 
the picture was s trangely one-sided. It was true that in 
the middle of the century the art of musical compositict 
here was at a low ebb, and there was much to deplore in 
the state of musical taste and judgment. In the early 
seventic however, fres! influences were afoot. \ 
and of young native composers, firebrands of the period, 
was arming for revolt against the lack of public enthu 
siasm for modern musical thought. These men, in their 
tur ecame Victorian composers—in the best sense of the 
term—and did their finest work during the great (Jueen’s 
reigi Ihe sturdy character and progressive importance 
~ this work should be sufficient to redeem the term 
‘Victorian,’ as applied to music, from the reproach which 
til persist ntly clung to it. Let 1 rather reserve the word 
for this little group of innovators whose achievements could 
e likened in historical significance to those of the great 

entist philosophers, statesmen, poets, novelists, and 
painters who had glorified what was in very truth an 
ige | npar alleled progress and = « eptional mental 
enligt tenment. Stanford was the youngest ofl the fire 
wands of the venties, and was unquestionably the most 
hery of them a Only one of the chief ‘leaders of the 
Renaissance,’ as these pioneers were called, was still with 
us——Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

It was as a composer, assuredly, that Stanford would 
most have desired to be remembered Though devoid of 
what is commonly known as conceit, he took a sincere 
pride in his work, and to any who knew him it was 
obvious that composition was the foremost interest of his 
life. Once his feet were on the ladder of fame, he never 
allowed them to slip. It was indeed surprising that, with 


his manifold activities arious capacities, his output as a 
Until practically the end of 
ol 


Al d it was very seldom indeed 


composer was > COr 
life the fresl 

aside for musical « omposition, 
that he | t 


nuthing > 
\ é ‘ 0 
i re 


his morning hours every day were set 


allowed interfere with this custom. 
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The writing of music thus became a regular habit with him. 
He never used the pianoforte, and scarcely ever made a 
sketch. Even complicated orchestral works were writtet 
straight into the score, without previous preparation. He 
seldom made an alteration, or needed to make one. His 
rapidly as that of an ordinary morta! 
when writing a letter. A long work on a big scale, whicl 
would have occupied months or even years of the time o 


most composers, meant for him the application of only afew 
days. Few would not envy such facility and such 
mental independence as this, but undoubtedly it had it- 
dangers. It would be idle to deny that amongst the 
immense mass of music Stanford left, there 
were a good many works’ which lacked = special 
interest or distinction. He was always extraordinarily 


to the music of other composers, and some of 
his output undeniably of a composite blend 
which was inevitable when a very impressionable musiciat 


allowed himself to put his first thoughts on paper withot 


susceptible 
was 


t 


previous subjection to a prolonged self-criticism, This 
was the obvious defect of his great qualities. In many of 
his works, however, particularly those dealing wit! 
concrete poetic imagery, with the sea, and with Iris! 
romanticism, he was entirely himself. 


Stanford must surely be accounted the most versatile o/ 
the composers of the latter half of the toth century. There 
was no department of music in which he did not seek t 


challenge comparison with the giants of his age. In opera 
(both serious and light), in oratorio and cantata, symphony 
and concerto, chamber music and Church music, unaccon 

panied part-songs, instrumental and vocal soios of almost 


every type, and music for children of all ages, Stanford 
had left his mark, a mark which could never be erase 

| Even in opera, which in England was not a tempting forn 
for any composer to exploit, he achieved temporary 
successes which in almost any other country in the world 
would have made for him a resounding name as a dramati 


composer. His big sacred choral works, thoug 


they might be unknown to the present generation, had beet 


even 


illowed to have their day, and register their influence, 
however indirectly, upon the work which was being done 
at the present time. horal music was a great Englis 
inheritance, and it might truly be said that Stanford di 


not merely carry on a great tradition worthily, but, in 
company with Parry, had set a new and a higher standard to 
those who should follow him 





In the large amount of purely instrumental music whi 
Stanford achieved, he was seldom tempted to desert 
classical tradition. He clung to the orthodox fos 
with extraordinary tenacity. In music, as in politics, he 
was unreservedly, passionately Conservative. * The roa 
[of orthodoxy], he said, ‘may be sometimes dusty a1 
heavy, but it was made | y the experience of our forefathers, 
who found out the best directions for ensuring our 
progress.’ In spite of this uncompromising attitucl 
Stanford never struck one as a pedantic musician, He w 
too full of imagination; his sympathies were too keer 
he moved too freely within the limitations he impose 
upon himself ; and his personality was too force/ul. 

In chamber music, even more consistently than 1 
orchestral work, the classical method prevailed. The great 
masters of the past were again his guides, philosophers, 
and friends. He was evidently bent on writing, not for hi 
own day, but for all Gme, quite oblivious of the circun 
stance that most of those around him were experimenting 
with various anutiog things which might or might not 
survive as permanences. Stanford was thoroughly at hi 
ease in chamber music. He may not always have 
things of insistent importance to say, but everything wa 
extremely well said. He was something of a pioneet 
this direction, for with but few exceptions the chambet 
music of Great Britain could hardly be reckoned with a 
all until Stanford took up his pen to adorn it. To-day, 
the revival of chamber music was perhaps the most striking 
feature in the musical landscape. 

Turning to Church music, Mr. Dunhill said that Stanfor 
had enriched the cathedrals of our land with music whic! 
helda place of itsown. It wasas different from the obstinate]; 
conventional and stereotyped music of mid- and lat 
Victorian times as any music could be. The mastery « 
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design and technical facility which gave such distinction to 
his services and anthems made themselves felt with even 
greater effect in his part-songs. To the school which 
attempted to make voices do the work of instruments, 
Stanford gave no adherence. With him, vocal colour and 
instrumental colour were two distinct things never to be 
confused. And as he understood the limitations of the 
human voice and appreciated its capabilities as few modern 
writers had done, the result was invariably happy. It was 
this same happy understanding, combined with real 
dramatic instinct, which made Stanford’s compositions 
for solo voice so unique in their appeal. He was without 
any doubt at all a great song-writer. No general survey 
of his work would be proportionate unless special 
prominence were given to his solo songs, for in these we 
found in perfection the true art of the musical miniaturist. 
It needed no gift of prophecy to proclaim the permanence 
of work which was securely established in the affections of 
every type of music-lover. 

To appraise Stanford’s services to music in the capacity 
of conductor was more difficult than to assess the value of 
his compositions. The standard of the art of conducting 


had radically changed since he did his best work. To-day 
it was a specialised occupation. Stanford had wide 
experience of choral and orchestral leadership. With him 
the music was everything, the display nothing. He was 
invariably master of the situation, always ready for 
emergencies, always resourceful, and in one matter of 
supreme importance—choice of /emfi—he was far more 


reliable than most musicians who have made conducting 
their life study. 

Stanford’s contributions to literature might be regarded 
chiefly as diversions in the course of a busy life. In 
educational importance they were by no means equal to those 
of Parry, but they had their own charm of style. From 
the educational aspect, his chief effort was the treatise on 
“Musical Composition,’ which is the best book of the kind 
ever written in our language. It was the fruit of his long 
experience as a teacher, and presented an epitome of his 
methods clearly set forth, with no didactic 
pedantry. 

The greatest tribite to his genius as a trainer of 
composers was to be found in the varied character of the 
works of those who once passed through bis hands. If his 
pupils had emerged as pale reflections of his own ideas, 
his teaching might well be condemned ; but it was not so. 
The catholicity of taste which, perchance, led to un 
originality in some of Stanford’s own creative work, was a 
source of strength in his teaching. With such an adaptable 
mind, he was able to enter the feelings of almost every type 


heav iness or 


of pupil, provided always that the pupil had _ earnest 
aims, and seemed to him to be doing his best. His 
amazing quickness of perception was an asset of the 


greatest value. 

Towards the end of his life Stanford failed, no doubt, to 
sympathise with the aspirations of many of his pupils. He 
had catholicity of taste, but he regarded with fierce loathing 
the style of the most prominent modernists of the day, the 
men who dealt in harmonies which did not conform to the 
older standards of relationship between and 
concords, and who to extend the of 
music at the expense, as he felt, of clear intentions and 


dis« ords 


sought boundaries 


recognisable forms. Nevertheless, he was alive to the 
possibilities of certain modern developments of a less 
radical kind. After all, he was a man of his own 


generation, and it was too much to expect that he should 
ve methods of those who 
seemed to him to have come to destroy and not to fulfil. 
We could admire him for his staunch devotion to principles 
and forgive his angry 
of a love of beauty as 


have been ready to assimilate tl 


sacred, 
bor n 


which he regarded as 


denunciations, which were 


he saw it. 


Mr. Lynnwood Farnam, whose fine organ-playing made 
so great an impression when he visited this country a few 
years ago, will be in England again during August and 


September. 


MAHLER’S 


No symphony of Mahler's has been performed in England 
so far as can be ascertained, since 1913, when No. 
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Mr. Adrian Boult and the City 
performed his fourth Symphony 
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Its four movements deal, imaginati 


during which 
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“and marks 


Ine 
re It is 
sav, Elgar’s 


vely, wit! 


child’s mental life. The first opens like a toy symphony 
with hand-bells and flutes, followed immediately by 
Schubertian tune, and is a call to come to play. The 
Scherzo is a ghost story in waltz time—these Viennese 
composers cannot resist a walt rhe third movement 
is musically the most striking—a_ long-drawn, lyrica 
picture of the tender allectiol 2a ildhood, f grea 
romantic beauty, and called by Weissmann ‘a tender 
and searching study in string tone In the last movement 
the soprano solo sings to a tripping melodic line, a song 
from ‘Das Knaben Wunderhorn,’ called * A Child’s Vist 
of Heaven,’ in which piety and laughter, love of music anc 
love of food, are charmingly mixed The score is one « 
great complexity in which subsidiary themes peep out all over 
the place, and have to be woven by the co ductor into the 
main tissue. The effect, it must be said, is one of simplicity 
and clarity—at least, that achieved by Mr. Boult was, 
though in the earlier movements one could not altogether 
escape the feeling that the necessary care and watchiulnes 
of a first performance robbed it of something f the happy 
go-lucky spirit that belongs to Viennese music No better 
singer than Miss Silk could have been found for the last 
movement, though in treating it lightly to cat it hild 
like naivety she was sometimes overweighted even by t! 
delicate playu of the orchestra She ymbines a direct 


style with « 
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BEETHOVEN'S ‘MISSA SOLENNIS’ AT 


MANCHESTER 
Probably very few chorus-masters in their earliest years of 


eftice would elect to stand or fall in the preparation of the 
most monumental works in choral literature, but such has 


en the deliberate choice of the Hallé chorus-master, 
Mr. Harold M. Dawber, in the two past seasons, and 
January 27 brought to a glorious climax the artistically 
uudacious plan of the Masses of Berlioz, Bach, and 
Beethoven within eight or nine weeks. Any triennial 


festival adopting such 
yat at once for distinction (as when the Sheffield Festival 
of 1910 sang the ‘ St. Matthew ’ Passion and the B minor Mass 
onsuccessive days), but the Hallé Society has carried through 


1 scheme would have been singled 


this greater task in the course of a winter's normal scheme. 


[here are occasions when musical Manchester’s reputation 
seems in danger of being over-rated; but only a very 











thorough and nuinely musical community could have 
carried out such a scheme according to plan—not least, 
by any means, being the audiences which have gathered to 
hear works and not personalities. The choir is smaller 
than it was a few years ago, and its disposition differs 
from normal in being wedge-shaped, which’ in 
louble-chorus work makes, I think, for greater ethciency, 
1d when the forces are re-united brings greater cohesion. 
In contemplation of Beethoven’s Mass in D, the mind 
ean scarcely avoid the idea of Himalayan heights and 

itudes seldom trodden by men, and with it the sense of 
sublime adventure and endurance. The increasing 
knowledge of the later mind of Beethoven, as revealed in 
the Quartets, needs further amplification. by more frequent 
performances of the Mass and the ninth Symphony, and 
especially do orchestral men need to study (apart from 

mal rehearsal) the instrumental side of the master. 
When that is done, we may find this aspect of his genius 
larified, as is the case when the Léner, Catterall, or 


Brodsky players give to-day their matured readings of the 





(uartets No self-respecting choral singer, with 
ither the Mass or ninth Symphony in preparation, 
an stand his corner without home-study, and where 
ynductor and singer find this essential, the professional 





wchestral player will have to abandon the customary 
attitude of mild superiority. A score of years since 
e probably had reason for such feelings of pre- 

ime yver his choral brethren, but to-day’s choral 
york is much more highly finished and on a footing of 
complete artistic equality. Beethoven dramatised the text 
f the Mass much as he did the symphonic structure. 
Have our choral singers quite grasped this aspect? Where 
vas there any, even remote, suggestion of terror? Perhaps 
that is not part of the make-up of the normally phlegmatic 


Briton, yet that quality is present in the Mass, although 
it revealed. This performance, whilst conveying the idea of 
earthly grandeur and sublimity, was entirely free from 

/ppressiveness ; the austerity was there, but it had not any 

the fine 


of 
testimony to the ability of all performers. 


inhumanity—which, perhaps, is 





Miss Bella Baillie and Mr. Harold Williams have in 
4 conspicuous degree all the requisite qualities for 
articipation in the Mass. The quartet was best in the 
astonishing ‘Dona nobis pacem,’ which moved a Manchester 
critic nearly thirty years ago to write 
The composer seems to represent humanity as 
avouring to take the Kingdom of Heaven by 
lence, protesting against all the oppression that ts 
ne under the sun, and sending up to the throne of 
God so instant a clamour for the gift of peace as may 


e heard amid the very din of strife. For that prayer 


ww peace sounds against the sullen rolling of drums 


having 


voices v 


and menacing clangour of trumpets, the 

yw a mighty unanimity, now the wail of this or that 
One looks in vain through the temple 
} 


ous 


forlorn victim. 

f musical art for anything to match that tremens 
conception marking the final phase of the ‘* Missa 
Solennis.”’ 


C. Il. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY MUSIC 


The opening number in the programme of the organ 


OF 


recital in Duke’s Hall on Monday, January 31, was 
Mendelssohn’s Funeral March, effectively played by 
Mr. Eric Brough. It was given ‘In Memoriam’ Vice- 
Admiral Sir M. S. FitzMaurice, who was a Director of 
the Academy, and, incidentally, an enthusiastic amateur 
organist. It is probable, indeed, that among the 


many distinctions after his name there was one honour 

would have valued as_ highly those he had 
earned so well, but it was never his. When Dr. H. W. 
Richards, the Warden, congratulated him on his K.C.V.O., 
he whimsically replied, *“ How nice it would have been if 
they had made me an F.R.C.O.’ An exceptionally fine 
reading of the Introduction and Fugue from Reubke’s 
Sonata was given by Mr. Owen le P. Franklin. He 
is an organist gifted with temperament. Miss May Turtle 
sang “Lady ! thou Queen of Israel,’ from Parry’s * Judith,’ 
in excellent oratorio style, and Miss Gwendolene Embley 
sang two French songs, Delibes’s ‘Pourquoi’ and 
Franck’s ‘Panis Angelicus,’ very charmingly. Mr. 
Glyndwr Jones has a good bass voice, and should make 
a name for himself. His contribution Beethoven’s 
“Penitence.’ He may be recommended, to 
forget, while on the platform, the responsibility of his own 
importance. Perhaps it is an unconscious mannerism, but 





he as 


was 


however, 








it creates a wrong impression. There was not enough light 
ind shade in Mozczart’s (Quartet in D, of which the first 
movement was played by four male students. 

On Monday afternoon, February 14, an exceptionally 
interesting programme was presented at the chamber 


] by Schumann 


concert. It began with a rarely played work 
the Andante and Variations for two pianofortes, 
cellos, and horn. 
Schumann 
horn. 
for a considerable time, 


two 
Originally written for two pianofortes 
afterwards added the parts for the 
As a fact it been out of print 
and the parts 


The enterprise was well worth 


only, 
two ’cellos and has 
had been specially 


produced for this occasion. 


while, for it is quite a fascinating affair, perhaps best 
described as discreetly pleasant and very Schumannesque 
in effect. The performance was good throughout, 
and reflected much credit on the quintet. Particularly 
enjoyable were the horn episodes. A young student, 
Miss Margaret R. Parsons, played a composition of her 
own—a Ballade in G sharp minor, for pianoforte. It is 


like so youngsters, 
om poser into her 

space. Miss Parsons has ideas, and should be encouraged. 
She also, however, shows promise as a pianist. Another 
student, Miss Townson, couple of 
Gretchaninov songs very prettily. but 
The concert was also 


ambitious in but, 
} 


has crammed too 


aim, many 


the 
matter l 


much limited 


Freda sang a 


She was nervous, 
hers is a good voice in the making. 
notable for a performance of Nos. 2, 3, and 4 of Vaughan 
Williams’s song-cycle, ‘On Wenlock Edge.’ 

The executive committee of the Beethoven Centenary 
celebrations, which take place at Vienna from March 26 to 
31, has invited, amongst other representatives from England, 
Dr. John B. McEwen, Principal of the Academy. 
Unfortunately, this and historic function 
occurs simultaneously with the Academy performance of 
*St. Matthew’ Passion, at (ueen’s Hall, 
regret, the Principal will | to avail 
of the opportunity of being present. 

Sir Henry Wood wi!l conduct the ‘ Passion’ performance, 
which will be done in its entirety, on Wednesday, March 30, 
ind will begin at 2 p.m. The chorales will be sung by the 
students in addition to the audience. A large 
will be supplemented by 
and organ. 
yy oboi d’amore and 


interesting 


and so, to 
himself 


the 


his e unable 


whole of the 
hundred strings 
eight eight 

Obbligati to the arias will be played 


and a 
flutes, 


choir 
oboes, bassoons, 


oboi da caccia. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Building operations in connection with the new entrance 
hall have limited the number of concerts given during the 
past month, but the Parry Theatre has been unusually well 
' gave four performances of 
three of which had interest of a 

eing composed of London 
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County Council schol children, by invitation of the Director, 
Sir Hugh Allen. Children from some sixty schools attended, 

nd, as may be imagined, made the finest possible audience— 
It is surprising 
had 


ppreciative, imaginative, and enthusiastic. 
to learn that least of the 
ilready performed or were rehearsing the opera. Su 
nterprise foreshadows the gradual extinction of the 


bulary 


two at schools attending 


word 


‘impossible’ from the child-voca 





1 the performance here recorded the parts of Hansel 
and Gretel were taken by Misses Phyllis Evens and Ruby 
MacGilchrist ;_ bot] suited in 
well as in voice, and one had the not 

tion of principal parts 


singers who had not lost the grac 


were admirably stature, as 


too common satis! 


watching the done by grown-up 





and charm of childhood, 


Miss Catharine Warner accomplished a difficult task success 
fully by playing both the Mother and the Witch, and Mr. 
Philip Warde made a striking impression as the Father. 


The Dewman (Miss Nellie Meyrat) and the Sandman (Miss 
Gladys Knight) completed a cast of all-round excellence. 
opera was produced by Mr. Cairns James. Mr 
Grunebaum three of the performances, the 
fourth being entrusted to Mr. Rex Burry, a student, who 


acquitted himself most creditably 


cond icted 


Dondon Concerts 
SLOVAKIAN (B.B.C.) INCERT, KO AN H 


tional hamber 
Zika Quartet 


were the principal executants 


the filth of the 


erts organized by the 


Was 





Prague, an excellent team, 
The first work was a String (Quartet in C minor (Op. 9), by 


Karel Jirak, completed twelve years ago, when the composet 


was in his twenty-fo irtl year. \part it certall 
defects which Jirak has since learned to overcome, this 
work is representative, and reveals him as a somewhat 
studious but poetically-inclined lyricist of m sincerity 
und charm. The occasional touch of romantic ellusiveness 
is a mere youthful characteristic. Above all, the (Quartet Is 


mceived in the traditional mood of chamber musi 


Erwin Schulhoff is at once more original and less 
fastidious. His String Quartet (1924) has a veritabl 
profusion of effects, coloristic and rhythmic, and, for 
ll they seem to lie upon the surface, one would willingly 
hear them again for the sake of their buoyancy and tl 
personal inventiveness they display. But there is not t 
faintest suggestior he aristocracy of art in the point 


v.ew expressed, bly Schulhoff would say, ‘So n 








the better.’ I case of his five “Jazz Studies’ for 
pianoforte, which Naved with remarkable 4razzvra, the 
suggestion of blatancy is neither out of place nor unpleasing 
His Toccata on * Kitten on the Keys’ is a brilliant 





t} Previously he had played 
Pianoforte Sonata by Vaclay 
Well, perhaps in Moravia 


have of such musk 


perversion of a half-tr 
flamboyantly magniloquent 
Kaprah, a Moravian composer. 
they have not heard 


so much as we 


BERLIOZ’S ‘REQUIEM 


Berlioz’s * Kequiem’ 


Albert Hall, on Jan 


rhe performance ol 
Hamilton Harty, at the 


> 


uary <O, 


was the 


most successful of the B.B.C.’s grandiose Thursday night 
concerts, 
It was an experience worth having. Probably the very 


rarity of an adequate performance of such a work makes 
for a good deal of its spell. There are moments in the 
that affright the heart an agreeable 
when there is nothing really to be afraid of). 
they give us a glimpse of a new musical world, 


* Requiem’ (always 
experience 
And more 
one that may be the field of coming explorers, a world of 
singular sensations, different from the appeals to reasonable 
feeling of our normal music. 

Berlioz, however, was by no means sure of his ground, 
He did not make a whole new art of his blinding moments 
we should not be where we are), but fell back on 
ordinary, too ordinary, reasons. If, then, the ‘Requiem’ 


(or 
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were every-day hearing, its uninteresting parts might dull 
the splendour of the surprises. 
music. The 
clamour of t 


It is certainly very mixed 
great —the thrilling 
I that drear mechanic prayer of the 

hopeless, and the famous flute and trombone chords that 
sound like a mysterious ec 





great ideas are indee 
1e 


brass, 


ho from the abyss. Berlioz was 


the E. A. Poe of music; perhaps a greater than Poe, and 
certainly more unequal, 

Too much of the ‘ normal’ parts of the ‘ Req lem seeme 
arid, poor. Shou!d we not hate them if we had to know it 
well? Well, there is probably a case to be made out for 
music that should not become too well known. Is it a fair 
requirement of all music that it should stand the daily 
battering we give the ‘48’? No; just as there are books 
(Boswell, say) one can always turn to, and others wort! 
reading once but which no sensible man would read more 
t! y There is no sort of daily bread to be found i 
seri! But if you are sensitive to strange sounds, ai 

isional dose of Berlioz is good for the imagination It 


is a reminder of the unknown. 





a good Irishman, enters heart at 


*s most extravagant ghost-stories. 


Hallé Choir 


with the 














ttering its impassioned appeals beneath the implacabl 
blasts of the Lancashire bandsmet Mr. Tud Davies 
has never sung better than in the ‘ Sanctus.’ 

ive not heard him in Latin « not know he I 

( 
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I programme of English music the name Bernas 
\ Diet rred twi One work was a setting 
Beatrice’s li inthe Pr Scene of * The Cenci g by 
Jobn Goss Phe voice part, whilst well adapted for sing 
was curiously reticent of dramatic implications, as if t 
omposer intended of set purpose to forget that ‘ The Cenci 
belongs to t theatre Even the words, *‘ Lie down! S$ 
that will « were given wit! t the pause that the stag 
woul ggest (and, indeed, the imagination requires), if tl 
text is to have tts meaning rhe music itself was of g 
juality, but not so alluring as the slow movement from the 
ym poser’s sixt string (Quartet ce of 


lyrical me 





HEN! \LLERY MUSI 

Having hear within five days, the Chenil Cl bet 
Orchestra and another one four times its size, I pronou 
for the Chenil. Perhaps this is mere anti-jumboism, 
disease as mischievous as Its opposite ; or it may have beet 


the fastidious revival of appetite after a meal of under-done 





Patheti Whatever the complaint that fostered it, ther 
was utmost enjoyment for one listener at the Chenil Gallery 
Everything was matched in scale and quality—the orchestra, 
he conductor (Mr. John Barbirolli), and the hall being 
small and excellent. So, too, was Arnold Bax’s new work, 
called *Romantic Overture,’ probably on the grounds 
that one title is as good as another, and Mr, Bax ha 
never yet used this one. This dabbling with orchestral 
economy on the part of a usually spendthrift composer 
was a hopeful sign, for retrenchment is often a_ first 
symptom of maturity. We want Mr. Bax to mature and 
te sow oats a little less wildly Bax in the short score 
was no less rich in his imaginings than Bax in the long, 
and there was the additional betterment that we could 
hear all the time what he was doing. Except that it does 


of the ‘Londonderry Air,’ the 
motion in melody, 
TI ere is also 4 


not hart the ghost 
Overture is typical Bax. There ts live 
middle, harmony, and rhythm 
pianoforte part (quite a chamber music toucl 





bass, 
nowadays) 
which was played by the gifted Mr. Rae Robertsot 

The known music of the programme was a musician's 
choice—a Handel Concerto Grosso, the ‘Cuckoo’ 
Delius, and Mozart’s G minor. The Delius was taken tox 
slowly, as Mr. Barbirolli might discover by taking his metro 
a country walk a few weeks hence. Otherwise, 


poem oO 


nome tor 
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there was not a 


interpretation or in the playing of this select and musicianly | 


little orchestra. 
It is 
eglec t. 


that 


said 


concerts are endangered by public 




















blame. tcal Tip oller its advice to those 
about to go to a concert: Chenil Gallery, King’s Road, is 
just as accessible as the Albert Hall, no more and no less. 
M. 
) {AMBER CONCERTS 
Mr. Gerald Cooper, still a public benefactor, has been 
giving amber rts of a distinguished order. If he 
} Id lulge t another season, he would do well to 
ibjure Thursd What the Philharmonic leaves is mostly 
apped up the B.B.C., and what clashes with these 
$s apt to x gging While Mr. Cooper was giving a 
vhole rt of Purcell at Grotrian Hall on January 20, 
t R iem f Berli was clamouring through the 
ingad t ple who might therwise have 
t inter Mr. Chi Carey's singu ind two String 
antasia rrang Mr. Cooper and played by Mr. 
Anti y Ber r r tr On February 3, Schubert’s 
det larin ! is loul uss, and the Virtuoso 
“tri ( luart ) i it ws but for the 
Sch rg and the re-d red Beethoven at t Albert 
H I | rma \ faultles 
I l ro vith its 
Beet ( t t (Juartets in eight 
H I I re ‘ he mark, 
! vr roper i rsit 1 stvle and 
ri r art rict logical 
M. 
\ rang t t ICcess Cesar 
ra I rgrow is attractive 
ar " st for musicians that in 
t a I in ) po r in be 
‘ . x ! ! I ! processes 
i D A urry to s lengths. Strange to 
i Z tation, r Vincent 
l gi ions ut Franck raided an 
ul r i i I r nm tl I ements of 
I \ I H t Apollo,’ of which 
M ‘ perfor ut Amsterdam, 
It 1 firmly constructed work of 
! " t rect, despite occasional bi-tonal 
[ I ‘ t to imagine ritual, it 
i I I 1 intrusive sentiment. But 
H " vg é The form is concise and 
' I ) rast to tl elaboration 
M I abeth Schumann sang Mozart's 
I i Juba was happiest in a couple of 
Stra y t ! trat accompaniment, in which 
va g rare perfecti Pierre Monteux is 
ynd rv , urkable skill is audible without 
P ‘ r é ith the result that 
‘ etter rgan are less alive to 
Hi S ’ i Fantastique Is 
E. | 
j ¥ CONCER 
Mi i I Iter a ibsen ol some 
S [ ( rt Lalo’s 
Ss { Espag in imp able sty musi 
t perfecti is serve the measure of his 
t t are iderabl and also of 
rSS) imitati Te i ha hing to learn, 
" ug ft yman i j us know it. 
tiwsay t Na ! » assurance and it isa 
re ear run a to wh denote su pertect 
é i | The orchestral fz d 
4 ) is Frank Bridge s ‘Sea 
Symt { wi Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra 
vave a ding good performance But somehow the 
rk r t vai yer acquaintance It has many 
good the " a de riptive t and yet it is 


fault to find anywhere, either in the | anything but a sea symphony. 


ibt, does its bit, but London is to 


Take, for instance, the 
storm ’—is there any reason why we should associate it 
| with the sea rather than with the land? Perhaps Bridge 
| knows too much about the sea, and, like the ancient 
| mariner of Jacob’s stories, looks with mild amusement on 
| the phantastic notions of landsmen. _ If this is the case, it is 


quite likely that he is too deep for us. F. B 
SPENCER DYKE QUARTET, WIGMORE HALI KATHLEEN 
| LONG AND THE ENGLISH ENSEMBLE, -KOLIAN HALL, 


FEBRUARY 4 

Here are two concerts under the same management, each 
with a introduced. You 
think it would be possible so to arrange the programmes 
that anybody with the requisite curiosity and energy could 
| fit from one hall to the other and hear both. Not on your 
life! I did best, but heard only the latter half of 
van Dieren’s Toccata for pianoforte, which Miss Kathleen 
Long played at .Kolian Hall. 
speak of it. Moreover, I fancy that it is not a very recent 
work. The little I heard was effectively clever, but in a more 


new composition to be would 


my 


It is consequently unfair to 


self-conscious way than the van Dieren of to-day. There 
was also a suggestion of the Schonberg of Op. 11 or there 

abouts. Previously I had heard the Spencer Dyke team 
play a new (Juartet in E minor by J. B. McEwen. Like 


all of Dr. Mcl 


with suavity and polish. 


wen’s chamber music, it combines distinction 


The slow 


movement in particular 





has a strong melodic appeal. The two Allegros, b 
spirited, had the valuable quality of concentration. Such 
music may not be iting, but it can be very enjoyable, 
as it was on this occasion. FE. |} 
HUNGARIAN STRING QUARTET, IGMORE HALL, 


FEBRUARY 8 


Besides giving an excellent and vigorous, if not altogether 
orthodox reading of Beethoven’s Op. 32, and a less 
completely satisfactory one of Mozart in F, Emeric 


Waldbauer and his companions introduced a new work bya 
(presumably) young compatriot, Geza Fried, am 
Of the composer's talent 


who, I 


informed, is a pupil of Kodaly’s. 





there is no doubt. His material has a flavour of folk-song 
which is new to me. I should infer that it hails from 
the more eastern or southern parts of Hungary. But his 
style is far from mature, and it hardly seems wise to give 
his work an international currency which may prejudice 
its successors. There are points of great interest, but they 
are loosely held together. I | 
I oO \ Hi Ul A} I 

Last month an expert gave his impressions of 
M. Segovia’s guitar-playing, and of the music he played. 
This time let ignorance have its say, for it presides in the 
uudience at a guitar recital far more than at any other. 


Without an initiation into guitar technique we cannot judge 


where an expert guitarist’s skill stands with reference, say, 
to that of an expert violinist or pianist. The guitar 
playing that one hears on a holiday journey, or in an 
exotic restaurant, is obviously not the real thing; and 
while there may exist other highly-trained players like 
M. Segovia, they do not give recitals. The things that 
M. Segovia did with so much aplomb at Wigmore Hall, on 
January 29, may or may not have been extremely difficult. 
One can test them only by their musical value, and 
ignorance is bound to say here that although they were far 


} oe 


a he range of any other guitar-playing that it has heard, 
they did not make \t 
ihe same time, the instrument was obviously trying to better 


ove t 


the guitar any better than a guitar 


itself. 

M. Segovia was making points of interpretation, with 
his gradations, his effects of rhythm, his contrasts of 
singing style and abrupt style, hard and soft tone, and so 
on, quite in the vein of the better kind of artists who 
play on pianofortes or violins, but the points he made 
were all ibject to the fundamental shortcomings of his 
instrument. There 1s something in the process ol 


thrumming the strings (or whatever is the right word) that 
free articulation for the 
ol Over and 


does not set up a enough 


mechanical subtleties urtistic expression, 
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ver agam M. Segovia the artist was let just 

ough to spoil the effect, because the gu » do 

hat a keyboard instrument could have done ea 

With these reserves, we could enjoy the novel nces 

f the recital, and take careful note of all the little and 
itar has reserved for itself. ar 








any, and they deserve a stronger repertory than they 

pear to possess. To weight his progra e, M. Segovia 

id recourse to Handel, Bac h, ar d Mendelssohn. It was 
inwilling exchange—music of the wrong shay 


strument, and al wanted, li pretty, twits 


RESPIGHI's ‘Ss SIA DRAMMA \ 
The first Symphony Concert to be gi February 
ad a programme which looked ideal—or per 


two short works 
Bartered Bride’ and 


sisted of 


Strauss’s * Don J 











es (Respighi’s ‘Sinfonia Drammatica a Bra sVioli 
-oncerto). If the actual events did 
pectation it was that neither of the two long 1 
p “to scratch. rhe composer of ¢ 7 ta 
yme’ has his ow ews a t e sv! tc for His 
S are ant ¢ represent the ra rs of ra 
y meet (occasionally), they iarrel ; they are 1 i 
wr a time), they have their entrances and t i : 
final “exeunt omnes’ to the strains o I ur 
is IS a iew whicl $ nas ¢ inent I 
ssible. Signor Respighi does not tell us what particular 
, ie i 
l 
s il 
formance; t actual matter w t 
length rT} vn trat s def s usual 
tinguishe I estrator ther ur i 
1 tor string 
I Braht ( erto at 7 
( ind so lien il tt I 
King 1 i I phrasing \ 
tio t 1 
\ 
\ { pp and Ww ] fill purse 4 
I es to a Government epartment ine Bb. BL 
tand it wn light and hi ts own glory ! 
is the B. B.C. that first brought to London t mynd 
Leonora’ No. 2, which many, no doubt, w liked 
ear. If the hall was hi pty f 
is the unusual modesty of tl whi rit 
f true Christianity let not its right | k vy what 
left was doing. rhe first intention was t t 
oncert with a Weber Overture; the change w ! ut 
last moment, when there was only time to 1 " ittl 
lip in the programme to acquaint listener 
m, presumably, from buying tl wrong r I 
ductor was Herr Schercher—but does it utter Ww 
maducts at the Albert Hall? Really i 1Oes rt 
wth while discussing a performan in wl t tr 
lust Inevitably be drowned by the bra " " 
id all the finer pomts disappear owing t stics of 
building. Schonberg’s *‘Verklarte Nacht’ Sextet wa 
so played in an adaptation for string orchestra, and I 
id the impression that anywhere else | rformance 
uuld have been most attractive. On the ime ¢ ing 
ishnov played with ease and apparent or real brilliancy, 
iszt’s * Triangle’ Concerto, F. B 


WEINGARTNER AND ik | Oo 


Weingartner is always at his best in Beethoven, a 
L.S.O roved it 


rand over agai The whole program ' " 
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been a pattern of what a classical concert should be, but for 
Friedman’s reading of the G major Concerto, which 
technically most accurate, was otherwise hard and un 
sympatheti rhe soloist, moreover, played an interminable 
Cadenza in the first move t, which, it was spered, 
had been written by Beet himself If the Cadenza 
was really composed by Beethoven, w an only 
paraphrasing Brown ict Shake are’s Sx 

“So m } tl SS . ’ B t els 

fident that I tr Cc i a e tra 
Bee ‘ ul s editors " at wo! I \ 

e, we pr Beet Mozart for their svmy les 

( $ ( \ ay ttri i 





set s las rt, an 
S t \ ¢ t Wha 
wavs . is M Met 5 t 
<traor r r I r his 
y of His $s scruy sl} tral 1 
-” ints at : } sings t 
2 phrases w I ¢ r His platforr 
ris plar B t tadvised to adopt 
Mr. McCormack’s it g ew t wels t 
Ww ¢ is Cert wy } 
§ I : y Ah King “ | 
paianhs Mr. Mc r s gnhiy 
vit It st \ ‘ i r wor ~ 
ra I \ Ir songs 
rang HH Hi V1S yra 
i , s! I i £ 
1 . 
M I , | . y 
Albert 1 ' . S 
Ww ¢ 4 
I I l vs H ging Ross 
‘ 1 f 
I $ If I t 
vas , f ¢ 
In Ross $ r vel ring 
t t \W 
S suck led ti v $ t at 
H t I S It was ! 
tw ‘ R wing t 
i t “ very 
tiful Iw t t ‘ r yy 
Madame I DRKOWS S t 1 t | t was 
n ! . t J \ . t me t 
\ { ¢ | ‘ I Vas 
) ts f WOTK 
Miss Myra M i r (W s ‘ 
teresting sing S ad a 
} tes . , R . . : 
e tha a\ I t HH va “ 
ly F > r _ 
iiwa \ \\ 
t rkv 1 r t tt s rt 
gs \ Ss vas s It V ! Ss aspirates 
Hy - ‘ t . 
M Mortimet Ss t 
vod progra 
M Nik N \ AS va m 
an except " Arto ti t " " atura 
obility, and was boldly \ s re vv, tlall 
recital, he sang dithdently $ " King 
manner ae ertainly ga vo ly 
employed, however ( \mar scl \ 
‘Der Nussbaum 1 t ur wor Severa x 
voice etle we t rea r a 
sonority wer ! iy | I ™ . ra 
style, ! ny Ri ky-Korsakov w $ 
Mr. Harold Dahlquist sang at Wig re H \ ] 
vol his, but a vy p isa lt ry 
Imirably 1 veral Bra ly eff $ 
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of full passion. Mr. Dahlquist found ‘ Es traumte mir’ well 
This was sung in a truly beautiful 
among the lesser known in the 
Brahms group, ‘Der Gang zu liebchen’ had the right 
caressing note and was touched with real poetry. 

Miss Ursula Greville, at a Grotrian Hall recital, dipped 


within his resources. 


mésza-voce, and songs 

















into the musical treasures of a bygone age, and well 
managed, by means of her bright voice and the gracefulness 
of her mien and manners, to realise the spirit of the 
ingenuous old music s! et herself to sing. Miss Greville 
also gave the right tone t several modern songs. 
Mr, Gibs Young also sang H. J. K. 
A 

Sopranos ha to thank Miss Dorothy Robson and the 
Oxford University Pre w an addition to their repertory. 
Mr. Ludwig Lebell, taking stock of eight unpublished 
\ ul cantata Domenico Scarlatti, has brought to light 
four Anas of nsiderable interest. He has made at 
edition of then r string accompaniments, the Oxford 
University Press has published them, and they were pet 
formed under Mr. Lebe direction at Grotrian Hall on 
January 26, Mi Robson, a } r singer of distinction, 
Ww is 1 red or hers ss in performing the task is 
for her enterprise i ndertakir gz i. The names of tl 
\rias ar Sono amante,’ ‘ Vorresti si vorresti,’ ‘ Tuo 
mi chiami * Dire nor glio t . They are neither 
master] $ r works eauty They are good examples 

' ical pr that avoi tl ymmmonplace, and does 
it with good spirit It wa perhaps a mistake not to tell 
the a I what t wor were about M. 

1ORA ONCER 

Dr. Bairstow was the luctor of the coval Choral 
S ty for tl : f the B minor January 24. 
He aga showed himself to be ne of the rare sort who can 
turt a doubtful situation to good account. There were 
splendid moments in the choral but its average of 
effectiveness would clearly have been less with a conductor 
of merely ordinary gift The soloists were Miss Elsie 


aby, Miss Muriel Brunskill, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and 
Mr. Arthur Cranmer. 








The ‘St Cectita Ul ra Festival at (Jueen s Hall, on 
February 5, was the most essful that has been held, 
except on the box-office side. Six hundred working girls, 

ynducted by Mr. Harvey Grace, sang folk-songs, part-songs, 
and rounds with a npaniment by Dr. Harold Darke and 
the Purcell Opera Orchestra. The expression and lilt of 
the singing and the delightfully fresh tone of the voices all 
‘ tribut to an ¢ ya ind very musical entertainment. 
It ne 1 artists li Miss I le Menges and Mr. Steuart 
Wi t the ist standard on the right level. M. 

in season the performance of 

wal Society at (Queen’s Hall on 

The work of the choir under 

gg to the mark, and there were 

good moments in the solo singing of Miss Lilian Stiles 

Allen, Mr. Frank Mullings, Mr. Harold Williams, and 
Mr. Frank Sal 


performance of ‘ The Golden Legend’ 
was given by the Westminster Choral Society at (ueen’s 


1.) 
\ good all-roul 


Hall on January 19, under Mr. Vincent Thomas. The 
programme also included ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and the 
British Women’s Symphony Orchestra played the 
accompaniments. 

The Oriana Madrigal Society was at Kensington 
Town Hall on January 24, singing, under Mr. C, 


Kennedy Scott’s direction, for the new Kensington Music 


Club. The programme included Sweelinck’s ‘Hodie 
Christus natus est,’ Benjamin Dale’s new ‘Cradle Song,’ 
and Bax’s ‘Now is the tifme of Christymas’ and * This 


Worlde’s Joie.’ 

‘A Tale of Old Japan’ was performed by the Central 
London Choral and Orchestral Society, under Mr. David J. 
Thomas. The the ‘ Hiawatha’ 
Ballet Musi 


concert began with 


The Crystal Palace Choral and Orchestral Society gave 
a Mendelssohn programme, under Mr. W. G. Hedgcock, 
on February 12, The programme included.the *‘ Hymn of 
Praise,’ the Vintage Song from ‘ Loreley,’ and a selection 
of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music. 


Competition Festival Record 


THE FEDERATION YEAR 


The 1927 Year-Book of the Federation of 
Musical Competition Festivals contains the usual wealtl 
of information, set forth with method 
We are glad to see that the volume opens, like 
last year’s issue, with an article of a practical nature—* Or 
the Teaching of Sight-Singing,’ by Herbert Wiseman. 
Nothing of its kind could be better, and if every competitive 


BOOK 


annual 


] 


admirable an 


clearness. 


choir (including the conductor) will read it carefully and 
then work out its precepts for a month or two, the sight 
singing would soon be one of the most enjoyable features at 
a festival, instead of the most disastrous, as too often is the 
is¢ 

CHESTERFIE! The fourth Festival, held = on 
January 26-29, was in every way a success. It was 
expected that the conditions left by the strike would 
injure the Eestival, but actually there was a larger entry 
than last year. The area for open competitions now 
extends as far as Birmingham, and the Bournville Male 
Voice Choir was among the competitors. The chief 


awards in the choral classes were made to Chesterfield and 
District Male-Voice Choir (Mr. Laurie Hartley), Dronfield 
Ladies’ C (Mr. H. Hardwick), and Dronfield Mixed 
Voice \ great feature of this Festival is the foll 

dancing, of which there was plenty to be seen in various 


ho 
Choir. 


stages of expertness, from classes of small children to 
groups of adults. The class for Evening Schools, Girl 


Guides, Girls’ Clubs, X&c., made a long and well-contested 


competition in which Sharrow Lane Evening School, 
Sheffield, proved the winner, with ninety-four marks 
The best solo competitor of the Festival was a mezzo 
soprano, Miss Lily Jones, of Bakewell, who has won many 


prizes at competitions in this part of the country. 


Sirty Dears Ego 


From the J/usical 72 of March, 1807 


A morning concert was given by the blind pupils at the 
School of the Society for Teaching the Blind to 
Upper Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, on January 12. The 
pieces by the great masters, 
performed reflected 


Read, 


programme contained 
and the manner in which they 
great credit on the pupils and on their instructor, Mr. I 

Barnes. During the interval between the parts the pupils 
read from embossed type, and showed considerable improve 
The chair was taken by the Rev. Henry Sharpe. 


many 
were 


ment. 

GREENOCK.—At a given on January 15, at 
which Mr. Sims Reeves appeared, a scene took place which 
has excited more attention in the local papers than the music 
itself. It seems that when the great tenor attempted to 
sing Blumenthal’s song ‘The Message,’ a baby uttered a 
and Mr. Reeves immediately stepped forward 
The unfortunate 


concert 


ptlercing cry 
and requested that it should be removed. 
woman who had charge of the child was politely shown out 
of the room by Mr. Airlie, secretary of the Glasgow 
Abstainers’ Union; but the audience would not quietly 
submit to have the matter so easily settled; and when 
Mr. Reeves re commenced his song he was met by a storm 
of hisses and discordant sounds, and was compelled to 
retire from the platform amidst ‘a how! of displeasure.’ 
On his re-appearance, he was still more violently hissed, 
some requesting him to sing ‘ The Two Babies,’ and after a 
few minutes he was again obliged to leave the room. . . . 
| The ‘ baby’ riot was the principal event of the evening. 
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‘iety gave ic i tl 4 nice LEICESTER. ie Symphony Orchestra’s contribution to 
clety gave Music in the Provinces nD hit . wat oa 
ledgcock, the Beethoven Centenary consisted, on February 8, of the 
‘Hymn of —_ ‘Egmont’ Overture, the ‘Leonora’ No. 3 Overture, and 
. selection ARUNDEL, King Olaf” was performed in the Barons’ | the eight Symphony, playe er tl directo 
. | ) ley vent 
[lall, Arundel Castle, on January 19, by Arundel Choral Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
Society, of which the Duchess of Norfolk is president. 
—=— The choir and orchestra of a hundred were conducted by I | 7 : 
~ . " JIVE 0 rougont< $ ( Cornw was 
Mr. Norman F. Demuth, who secured an excellent , F ’ ie D 
I tat Both the Dul it ; et. eee ion 
ord terpretation ol hy re cantata. 90th he uke a y the I iverpo Rey rtory Oper a highly capable 
Duchess of Norfolk were present. oa : } + | . : My 
amateur company acket y the Carnegi Trus 
BeEpFORD.—Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony and/M. Pierre Monteux took ge of tl Philharn 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, played by Miss Gertrude | cofcert on January 26, gave a gooda t of Braht 
eratior o Meller, were the chief items in an excellent programme | fourth Sym} v. Fret sic Was represe (sretry 
7 ] . . . 
al — given by the Bedford Musical Society, under Mr. Herbert | ‘Céphale et Procris Suite, Franck’s * Ps Ravel's 
thod an J. Colson, on February 3 * La Valse,’ and Dukas’s * L’apprentisorcier.” M. Monteuy’s 
pens, like : ; nducting was , ' His s Ss Y atche 
ure—* Or BIRMINGHAM Ihe City of Birmingham Choir recently ap eg 3 \ ‘ ( oe 
" fe rtnig 
Wiseman. gave a Brahms concert under the direction of Mr. G. D. |, I +} i | 
ym petitive Cunningham, the City organist. The choir of a hundred a pal, per ay meh ; pee 
I Heldenlebe Ber King Lear’ Overt Mr 
fully and nd sixty sang competently and sympathetically in the ( E. St 7 ti Dr. P 
a ‘ " OI ' ~ te a ng for . itt 
the sight * Requiem, Phe four “Serious Songs’ were given by ir Bi On J I I I I 
5 , . ’ " it ! sb S I 
features at Mr. Karl Melene.——After two weeks of standard pr = ra | : | 
. . . . la ‘ ° , 4 | \ 
ften is the vrammes, the City organist in J Mr. Boult made a diversion | ,, int \ Mr. Har M R \ 
n January 30 with Borodin’s B minor Symphony and the 
held Scherzo from Bruckner’s sixth. \ still bolder venture was 
elk ol 1 : > ’ 
It the performance on February 3 of Mahler's fourth Symphony, MANCHESTER. —Beethov s Mass 1 rt 
was . os x. 
19 ich is described on p. 259 of this issue. Somervell’s| Symphony were perfor t t H 
ke would : ‘oe . a 
- eaten Ihalassa’’ Symphony was given on February 6, Mr. Frank | January 2 Our M es rres t Swit 
ry er . } ' 
5 cal Venton playing the viola obbligato. he chief events in neert on p. 200, Sir Edward Elgar took Sir Ha 
‘lle Mal amber music have been the concerts of the Catterall | Harty’s pla n January 20, and é * In the Sout 
t ile : . rr ‘ : . 
-| hief (Quartet (Dittersdorf in FE flat and Ravel), the Philharmonic | Overture, * Enigma’ Variations, Vi ( t Frotssat 
The chi : ; ; d : 
field | Pianoforte (Juartet (Chausson in A), the Rosé ()uartet | Overture, an Sea Pictures,” whi were ng Mis 
rheid anc : ob san . ; > en , ' 
Dronfield Respi in D major), the Philharmonic String (Quartet, | Muriel Brunskil Dr. Adoly Brodsky, w : 
onheid - . : 29 : : 
Mix , ind others (Brahms’s Sextet, Franck’s Quintet. Turiia’s | seventy-sixth year, gave an expressive perfor e of 
( ed : 
the foll (Quartet). The Lark A ing Ww 
; the foll 
> ' 3 t 
in various BOLTON, he Hallé Orchestra, under Sir Hamilt February 3, whe ade 
. > ss Sy iho 
ildren to Harty, was the chief attraction at the Choral Union’s first oe 7 , . 
- " I wit Vs 
vols, Girl concert of the year. The choir sang a new part-song, Mee Muni ; : 
contested ‘The day was done,’ under the direction of its composer, ape gga 
School, Mr. T. Booth. ir sang “The Reveng 
u marl . As Ves wa 
; BOURNEMOUTH.—At a Winter Gardens concert in The orchestra's 
a mezzo } > 
January, Sir Dan Godfrey conducted a_ Rh Phe prograt ‘ 
von many , ; : . . : 
Magic Harp,’ by Ina Boyle, the Prelude t 2 of , , s * Valse Gi 
The Marsh of Vervais,’ by Emma Lomax, and a pianoforte | and the * Coch Overture I er mus t 
Concerto by Ludomer Rozychi, played by M. Niedzielski. | has been a Brahms concert by t Catterall (Quart 
A week later Mr. Thomas Dunhill conducted his new | January 10, and a rt by t Edi Robi 
work, “White Peacocks,’ for small orchestra and harp, his | (Quartet on January 24. Miss Lucy Pies joined t 
* Pixies’ Suite, and his A minor Symphony, which was | string players in the Pianoforte ( t Bral sf t 
produced at a Bournemouth Festival three years ago. in G, Op. Itt, was played the Ly at Tuesday M 
' At the following concert the programme included Scriabin’s | day concert 
' second Symphony and Holst’s * Japanese Suite.’ 
" ' 
pils at the : : ; ¢ . 
Read BRADFORD.—Ravel’s Septet, and ‘Sea Wrack,’ a work NOR ' Dvorak’s * The Spectre’s Bi W y 
to Kead, for flute. } nd string « tet. by Mr. Keith Doug! } is | 
12 Phe for flute, harp, and string quartet, by r. Keith Douglas, | by the Norwich Choral Society at the Philhar rt 
+ eeuiene were played at Mr, Douglas’s chamber concert on January 23. | or January 20 The soloists were Miss Marv ! r, 
: > nl , na t > > — 1 
reflected BRISTOL,—Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted a perform Mr. Frat k We ster, at Mr \r r Cra oy Gee w 
r, Mr. E. unce of Franck’s D minor Symphony by the Symphony er gg to the excetient gq anICy rt perior 
the pupils Orchestra on February 2. Act 2 of ‘The Immortal | U™Cer the directio f Dr Bates Phroug t 
improve Hour,’ with Miss Elsie Suddaby, Mr. William Heseltine, | generosity of Mr. H. N. HI es, String Quartet ¢ 
| } ; led to inyit } varies artet - 
harpe. and Mr. Frederick Woodhouse as soloists, was the chief | W®S enabled to invite ¢ Hungarian (Quat _ 
“a interest at the Philharmonic Choral Society’s concert, | concert on February | Phe visitors played works by 
‘ « } > ? ») »ethy -T } i*hR , | *) sa . ' 
ry oe under Mr. Arnold Barter, on February 5. Ravel, Beethoven (the third * Rasoumovsky’), and Do ? 
ace whicl _ \ . =" Parry's ‘Lady Radnor’ Suite was played at Mr. Cyt 
the music CHATHAM, Mr. Percy Godfrey, a Kentish composer, Deame's seconil string orchestra ment on ¥ vuare % 
mpted to conducted the Royal Marine Orchestral Band on January 
uttered a 24, in the first performance of his new second Symphony, 
d forward in G, a work in neo-romantic style, brilliantly scored. NoOrrinGHaAM.—Dr. R, Vaughan Williams conducted a 
. , ‘ ’ verforman f his ‘Sea’ Symphony given by the Sacred 
fortunate DreRRY.—Beethoven’s Septet and Schubert’s Octet were f "s ‘< per en , - M Dorothy Sil 
1 : onic Socie n Febru h Miss orot i 
shhown out recently played at a Municipal chamber concert. roy ey ee Sey) SS ste 
Glasgow : ; and Mr. Horace Stevens as soloists, The choir also sang 
t quietly Ht DDERSFIELD.—In two days Huddersfield) made its | jn Bach’s ‘ Peasant’ Cantata, under the regular conductor, 
ad’ when first acquaintance with two important works, ‘Die| Mr, Allen Gil! 
appt Walkiire,’ performed by the Carl Rosa Company on 
nailed January 28, and Brahms’s second Symphony, played by the ; , . ; 
petiec to “kK > READIN This was one of the towns visited recently 
le * \. W. Kaye Symphony Orchestra on January 29. 7 
pleasure. ’ by the Rosé Quartet and Miss Dorothy Silk Phe (Quartets 
ly hissed, Lekps.—The early D major Symphony of Dvorak was | played were by Respighi, Debussy, and Mozart Vaughar 
nd after a played by the Symphony Orchestra on February 5, under | Williams’s ‘A Shropshire Lad’ cycle was performed at the 
mes 8 Mr. Julius Harrison’s direction, the programme also} Music Club on February 2, by Mr. Steuart Wilson, the 
ening. including Bach’s fourth *‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto Wood-Smith (Quartet, and Miss Jean Hamiltot 
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RicHMOND.—Parry’s * The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ and 
Charles Wood’s * Dirge for two Veterans’ were the choral 
miscellaneous concert given by the 
Choral Society on February 8, under the 


wumbers im a 
Richmondshire 


direction of Mr. Arthur Fountain. Beethoven’s (Quartet in 
;, Op. 18, No. 2, was played by the Yorkshire String 
4 uartet 

ROCHDALI \ small band of string players and two 
horn players, all from the Hallé Orchestra, played on 


inder the direction of Sir Hamilton Harty, the 
Mozart 


J anuary 17, 


programme including a Divertissement and 


Gerrard Williams’s arrangement of a Bach keyboard 
Suit 

SHEFFIELD The Rosé ()uartet played Borodin’s 
Quartet in D, No. 2, between Mozart and Beethoven, at 


the Foxon five o'clock concert on February 


SouTHEND.—The Chamber Music Society’s programme 
on January 18 included McEwen’s * Biscay’ (Juartet and 
Franck’s (Quintet, the players being Mr. John Fairweather 


und the Westminster String (Quartet 


STROUD At its first concert of the season, the Stroud 
Choral Society gave Brahms’s ‘Song of Destiny’ and Parts 

and 2 of ‘The Creation,’ under the direction of Mr. 
S. W. Underwood, 

PorRQUAY.—At two of the concerts organized by Dr. 
Harold Rhodes, the works performed included Bax’s * Moy 
Mell,’ for two pianofortes, and the Pianoforte (Quintet by 
Dvorak, in which Dr. Rhodes joined the Spencer Dyke 
string ‘Juartet, 

WOKIN« Or January 28, the Musical Society, 

ynducted by Mr. Patrick White, gave Beethoven’s third 


* Leonora’ Overture, German’s * Theme and Six Diversions,’ 
Bennett’s ‘The May (Jueen.’—-—The 
Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, played 
concert on | the 
\nthony Love,’ Bach’s 


ind Sterndale Bach 
Chamber Orchestra, under 
t the Music Clul 


including Purcell’s Overture to ‘ Sir 


bruary I, programme 


Suite in B minor, for flute (Mr. Slater) and strings, parts 
Parry’s ‘English’ Suite and Mozart’s Serenade in G, 
Vaughan Williams’s “On Wenlock Edge,’ and an Aria 
m Bact Cantata No, (61, the singer being Mr. 
Percy Manchester 
Yor Tl} () Priory Choir gave its annual concert 
Ja ‘ fy Among tl part-songs conducted by 
Mr. J. H. Forster were Elgar’s * Death « the Hills,’ 
Wi Ve that do live,’ 1 Parry’s * There its an Old 
| f M rt E flat Symphony was tt iief work 
1 bi Symphony Orchestra on February 10, when 
Mir Edwar M d ! er of tl Leeds Symphony 
On tra lucted in t ibsence of Mr. John W 
‘ 
Music in Scotland 

\BERDI —The Oratorio Choir and the Scottish 
i stra presente The Dream of Gerontiu under the 
lirection of Mr. Willan Swainson. 

8) Eb For public concerts Dundee is so largely 
lependent on outside enterprise that the presentation of 
Bach’s ‘Christmas’ Oratorio (Parts | and 2) and Walford 
Davies’s ‘ Everyman’ by the Dundee Choral Union and the 
Scottish Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Charles M. 
Cowe, one of Scotland’s most enterprising and idealistic 

clans, wa a mnside rable event A good many vear 
ave passed since ‘Everyman ’ was last heard in Scotland, 
ind performances of the * Christmas’ Oratorio are largely 


onfined to the Glasgow Bach Choir. The interpretations 
were in everv way worthy of the occasion, and the soloists. 


Miss Hel Talbot, Miss Ena Roberts, Mr. Joseph Green, 


1 Mr. Stanlev Beckett, none of them over-endowed 

ally, did conspicuously good work in * Everyman.’ 

EDINBURGH The programmes of the Paterson 
Orchestral concerts with the Scottish Orchestra, under 
Vaclav Talich, were generally similar to those of the 


Tuesday concerts of the Scottish Orchestra at Glasgow, 
' 


noticed below, but included a Wagner programme, with 
Mr. Walter Hyde and Madame Makushina as soloists, the 


Dohnanyi 





‘Variations on a Nursery Song’ (pianist, 
Prof. Tovey), and Beethoven’s seventh Symphony. ——The 
Edinburgh Royal Choral Union, under Mr..Greenhouse Allt, 
sang ‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ the Reid Orchestra collabo- 
rating not very effectively. ——At the third of the University 
Historical concerts, Prof. Tovey, with the assistance of the 
Edinburgh String (Quartet, presented Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Trio, Op. 1, No. 3, in C minor, and Fugue in D, Op. 137, 
for string quintet, and Mozart’s String (Juintet in C major, 
with elucidatory comments. At a Reid Orchestra 
concert, the orchestra, under Prof. Tovey, presented 
Schubert’s B flat Symphony, Haydn’s ‘Clock’ Symphony, 
Mozart’s fourth Horn Concerto, Handel’s seventh Organ 
Concerto, and three Bach Chorale Preludes transcribed for 
strings by Harry Hodge.——Prof. Tovey’s Sunday concert 
programmes comprised two pianoforte recitals by himself 

one devoted to Beethoven, the other ranging from Bach to 
Scriabin—and a recital (in conjunction with Miss Suzanne 
Stoneley, flute) for flute and pianoforte of Sonatas by Bach 
and Handel, an Air with variations by Henschel, and some of 
Beethoven’s variations on Scots tunes. The programme 
of the Edinburgh Amateur Society’s 
concert included the * Eroica’ Symphony (an over-ambitious 
Mr. Ralph T. Langdon, and a 
new Overture, ‘1745,’ conducted by the composer, Mr. 
W. B. Moodie a recital for 
two pianofortes by Mrs. David 
recitals | 


Orchestral second 


choice), conducted by 





Smaller concerts included 
Mrs. Alex. Maitland and 
Clapperton, ranging from Bach to Brahms, 
Miss Joyce Warrack (soprano), and Miss Kathleen Cooper 
pianoforte); Mrs. Kathleen Everett (soprano) and 
Mr. Bryden Monteith (pianoforte) ; and Miss Vida Vallance 


(contralto); and a Scottish concert by the Lyredin Choir 
(Mr. A. E. Litth 
GLASGOW, The Scottish Orchestra concerts were as 


follows : Tuesdays—Tenth, Elgar’s * Enigma’ Variations (the 
nder Talich was the most sympathetic 


heard 


performance ol these 


and understanding we have ever from a foreign 


conductor), the Rossini-Respighi ‘ Boutique Fantasque,’ 
‘Two Portraits for Orchestra,’ by Béla Bartok, Purcell’s 
frumpet Voluntary, and the Max Bruch G minor Violin 
Concerto, with Miss Jelly d’Aranyi as soloist , Eleventh, 


Prokofiev's * 
trom * Coq 
B flat Pianoforte 
remarkably 


Symphonie Classique,’ the *Cortége de Noce,’ 
YOr,’ the Brahms 
Tovey as soloist (a 


* Carnaval,’ 
Prof. 
satisiving 


Glazounov s 
Concerto, with 
adequate and presentation), and 
Prof. Tovey’s own pianoforte arrangement of Bach’s Organ 


Toccata in F ; Twelfth, the Glasgow Choral Union, undes 


Mr. Wilfrid Senior, in Vaughan Williams’ *Sea 
Symphony and Handel’s Acis and Galatea.’ In the 
‘Sea’ Symphony _ the heavy orchestration, despite 
Mr. Seniors admirable grip of the work, pretty well 
swamped the choir; Acis and Galatea,’ on the other 
hand, lost most of its pastoral grace in the hands of so 
large a chorus. Of the soloists, Miss Noel Eadie and 
Mr. Harold Williams did well, but Mr. Arthur Jordan was 
far from effective ; Thirteenth, a Beethoven programme, 
with Lamond as pianist: the ‘Eroica’ Symphony, the 


* Fidelio’ Overture No. 4, the G major Pianoforte Concerto, 


and the ‘Sonata Appassionata.’ Saturdays—Eleventh, 
the Tchaikovsky B flat Pianoforte Concerto (in which 
Talich and Rummel contended throughout for mastery), 


‘Fountains of Rome,’ Dvorak’s ‘ Carnaval,’ 
‘Water C water 
than the Roman fountains Petite 

Iwelfth, Brahms’s C minor Symphony (superbly played), 
Holst’s ‘ Beni-Mora’ Suite, the ‘ Flying Dutchman’ Overture, 
and works by Berlioz, Percy Grainger, Strauss : 
rhirteenth, Kallinnikov’s Symphony No. 2, in A, h 
failed ingloriously to justify its inclusion, Borodin’s ‘In Mid 
Asia,’ the * Euranythe 
some songs from Miss May Lymburn, a local singer ; Four 
the 
Overture, 


Respighi’s 


Cherubini’ urier’ (a less tiresome carrie! 


sulte 


), and Debussy’s * 


ind 
whic 


’ Overture, several smaller items, and 


teenth, a plebiscite programme, comprising César 
Franck Symphony, the ‘Leonora’ No, 3 

Respighi’s much overworked ‘ Fountains of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite, 
Very large audiences turned out to the last two 
that 
season’s policy of entrusting the entire direction to Vaclay 


Talich, heretofore, 


Rome,’ 


and a‘ Mastersingers ’ 


selection. 


concerts, and by their enthusiasm made it clear this 


instead of as since the post-war 
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resumption, relying upon a succession of visiting conductors, 
has thoroughly justified itself. Talich has established 
himself firmly in popular favour, and his return next season, 
if feasible, will be welcomed in every town where the 
wehestra has played under him.——The Glasgow Bach 
Society Chamber Orchestra (conductor, Mr. F. H. Bisset) 
presented an attractive programme of works comprising the 
B minor Suite for flute and strings, the A minor Violin 


Concerto, the G major * Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 4, for | 


two flutes, solo violin, and strings, and five unfamiliar 
Sinfonias from the Cantatas, intwo of which the Bach Choir 
assisted, The soloists were Miss Bessie Spence (violin), Mr. 
\lfred Picton (flute), and Miss Jean C. Dick (flute).——The 
Dolmetsch family, six in number, gave one of its recitals 
f old music under the wgis of the British Music Society, 
Glasgow centre. The recital had its attractive moments, 
but was made a little tiresome by the excessive length of 
the programme, the exaggerated claims of Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch (some of whose swans turned out to be rather 
ame ducks), and in some cases the inadequacy of the playing 
as in the well-known Bach C major Sonata for two violins, 

>.) and of the instruments (as in the tunes for ‘a consort 


f six recorders’) We found the evening as a whole 
in exasperating mixture of charm and, we had almost 
said, humbug.——Mr. H. C, Colles continued _ his 


Cramb Foundation Music Lectures, at Glasgow University, 










m ‘Aspects of English Vocal Music,’ and discussed 
3) ‘The Evolution of the Dramatic Principle’; 
4) ‘ English Song from Dowland to Purcell’; (5) * Purcell, 
his Life and Environment’; (6) *The Characteristics of 
Purcell’s Life and Art’; (7) ‘Handel in Eng i 
8) ‘Handel and the Oratorio.’ \ppropriate musical 


H. Bisset, were sung by 
Bach Choir, the 
Stirling Choral Society, and a number of solo 
Mr. Colles was at pains to repudiate the view commonly 
xpressed that Handel had had a damaging effect on the 
development of British The B.B.C. 
Station Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Herbert Carruthers 
and enlarged to symphonic proportions, gave a public 
concert to a very small audience in the large St. Andrew’s 
Hall, the programme containing Havdn Wood’s * Variations 


illustrations, arranged by Mr. F. 
the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, the Glasgow 


singers, 


music, Glasgow 


m a once-popular Humorous Song,’ the Max Bruch 
(> minor Violin Concerto (soloist, Miss Doubleday), and 
the * Mastersingers’ Overture. Mr. Norman Allin sang. 


-At the fourth of the monthly organ recitals at Glasgow 
Mr. H. Custard, Liverpool Cathedral, 


Goss 


University, 


was the player, and a choir, directed by Mr. A. M., 
Henderson, sang some examples of a caffel/a Church 
music, \ notable forthcoming event at Glasgow is the 


Rameau’s opera ‘Castor and Pollux,’ by 
It is probably pretty safe to say that this 
wo-centuries-old masterpiece has never before been staged 


production of 
local musicians. 


in this country. 


HELENSBURGH.—The Scottish Orchestra provided the 
third of the series of Subscription concerts, and at the 


fourth and last the Léner (Quartet played works by Haydn, 


Mozart, and Schubert. The continuous falling-otf in the 
subscription list of these concerts, now in their thirty-fifth 
season, is raising doubt as to their continuance. 
JSIRKCALDY.—Under the wgis of the Chamber Musi 
\ssociation the Rosé ()uartet gave a concert of String 
(Juartets by Beethoven, Borodin, and Dittersdorf. 
GENERAL. At the third of the Max Mossel concerts 
at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Bridge of Alan, 


the Rosé (Quartet played String Quartets by Mozart, Debussy, 
and Respighi, and was associated with Miss Dorothy Silk 
in three charming !7th-century Cantatas by Franz Tunder, 
~—Atthe fourth of 
the “international celebrity’ concerts at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
ind Dundee, the Léner Quartet played String (Quartets by 
Beethoven and Mozart, and the Polish Ignaz 
Friedman, made a first appearance, and impressed us more 


for soprano voice, str Ings, and planok rte, 


pianist, 


with the immensity of his technical resource than with his 


application of it to artistic ends, SERASTIAN | 


Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The weekly College concert on January 
20 included Brahms’s Horn Trio, when Dr. A. B. Thomas 
(one of the College staff) gave a good reading of the 
difficult horn part. Grieg’s Violin and Pianoforte Sonata 


in C minor also formed part of the programme. On 
January 27 the String Orchestra, conducted by Prof. 
de Lloyd, gave a very neat performance of the * Lady 


Radnor’ Suite (Parry), and on February 3 two movements 
from the ‘New World’ Symphony and Holst’s Fugal 
Concerto were given, the strings being particularly good in 
the first-named work. On February 16, Brahms’s String 
(Quartet in A minor and César Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet 
in F On January 28 
Portmadoc Mr. 
Jones, gave a creditable performance of the late Dr. Joseph 


comprised the programme. 
Operatic Choir, conducted by 


minor 
Glanrafon 


Parry’s opera ‘ Blodwen.’ Miss Nellie Jones and Miss 
Blodwen Hughes sang their parts with much beauty. 
CAERPHILLY.—On February 6, under the auspices of the 


Glamorgan County Council, an orchestral concert was given 
by a hundred members of orchestral classes in this area, 
conducted by Mr. D. Roge r Jones. Sir Walford Davies 


gave a short address, and said that in less than twenty years 


} 


orchestral music would be as dear to the heart of Wales as 
vocal music was to-day. 

CaRpiIFF.—At the College oncert on January 15, 
Borodin’s String Quartet in D (No. 2) and Schumann’s 
Pianoforte (Juintet (Op. 44) were played by students. 
Bach’s ‘Italian’ Concerto was also given by Mr. Joseph 
Morgan (pianofort On January 22, Beethoven's 





Pianoforte Trio in D (Op. 7 1) and his Trio in FE flat 

were given, Miss Joan Willi ello) played a Sonata by 

de Feysch, and Miss Vera Henry plaved Bach’s Chromati 
. y | 





Fantasia and Fugue On January 
Musical Society gave ¢ 


Judge me, O God,’ q Cc 


24, the Cardift 
oncert which included Mendelssohn’s 
; Bach’s *] 
and smaller choral numbers by Elgar and | 
instrumental Mr. Warwick Braithwait 
On the same evening Madame Clara Novello Davies 
Singing Physicals,’ 
On January 29, Road Baptist Church, Sir 
Walford Davies lectured on ‘Music and Worship,’ 
illustrations by himself and the choir He said that there 


potent need [tor a hr 





wrestle and pray,’ 


urry, as well as 


items. nducted 


lectured to an audience of 


nurses on 
ut Splott 


wit! 


was a 


kindled in churches. 


CONNAH’s (UAY.—On January 20 a lecture on * Land 





marks in the Development of Instrumental Musi was 
given by Mr. A. Lyon. The programme included two 
movements from Beethoven’s Pianoforte Trio in D, the first 
movement of Brahms’s Trio in C major, and numbers by 
Schubert, Chopin, and Dvorak. 

Mop On February 8. Mr. A. I repeated t! 
lecture giv ut Connah’s Quay on Ja al 0 

NEWPOR1 0 January 24 the programn of t 
Newport lecture-concerts included Handel's Sonata in A, 
for violin and pianoforte, Beethov s Sonata in G (Op. 90) 
and Brahms’s Sonata in G (Op. 78) for t ame co 
ination, and Mozart's Pianofort Sonata in B fat 
Sir Walford Davies was the lecturer and pianist, 

NEWTOWN \ ynference of mnductors of hoirs 


Festival took place at 
Walford Davies 
adv as 


taking part in the Montgomeryshir 
Gregynog Hall on January 15, when Sir 
Mr. 
the performance of the works chosen, which include * J 
Maccal *Hear my Praver,’ 
items. ‘In tears of grief’ will be sung 


late W. H. Leslie 


1 





Adrian Boult gave addresses and 


eus,’” und a 


number of smaller 


memory of the 


Ambitious enterprise, justifed by results, was show \ 

the Woodbridge (Suffolk) Orchestral Society, on February 8, 

with a programme that included the ‘ Hebrides’ Overture, 

| Beethoven's first Symphony, three f Moszkowski’s 
‘Spanish Dances,’ Xc. Mr. Alfred J. Dye conducted. Few 


small country towns can raise an entirely amateur orchestra, 


of such capabilities. 
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268 THE 
Music in Ireland 
BELFAS1 The meeting of the Society of 


annual 
Professional Musicians in Ulster was held at the Carlton, 
on January 15, under the presidency of Capt. C. J. Brennan. 
rhe following officers were elected: Capt. Brennan, presi 
dent; Dr, Walker, vice-president; Madame Drinkwater, 
hon. treasurer; and Dr. G, H. Fitzsimon, hon. secretary. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. George Smith, the 
retiring hon, secretary, for his valuable work in connection 
An interesting address was delivered by 
Dr. Lawrence Walker, lecturer on music in Queen’s Uni- 





with the Society. 


versity, Belfast, on the proper methods of teaching music 


in the schools, reference being made to the value of sight 
reading. Capt. Corrin, Inspector of Music in Schools, 


supplemented Dr. Walker's address, and an_ interesting 
-The the Ulster Hall 


disc followed. — 


ussion attraction at 
recitals, on January 15, was an experiment in community 
singing, and proved very successful. The audience 
numbered some eighteen hundred voices. Mr. Robert 


Winnington conducted. Capt. Brennan is to be con 
gratulated on the venture, which was greatly enjoyed. 

Mr. Walter Rummel attracted a fairly large audience at 
Ulster Hall on January 24. His Bach selections were 
much appreciated, as was also the Liszt B= minor 
Sonata and a Chopin group. -As the result of a 


special appeal, the Endowment Fund for Belfast Cathedral 


choir is largely augmented, four scholarships being 
provided for the best boys, giving them each two 
years’ free education at the Royal Academy. Belfast 
Choral Union won the approval of large audience, 
in the Y.M.C.A. Minor Hall, on January 28, when a 
varied programme was performed, with Miss R. Preston 
is accompanist. On February 5 the Ulster Male 
Choir, under the direction of Capt. C. J. Brennan, was 
heard in choral items that included Brahms’s Khapsody for 
contralto solo (Miss Dorothy Shanks) and male choir.- 
A rare treat was given at (Queen’s University on 
February 9, by courtesy of the British Broadcasting 
Corporati “ 1 symphony concert was presented by 
the Belfast Stati Orchestra, Miss Elsie Suddaby, 
Mr Ar 1 Trowell, as Dr Lawrence Walker. 
Friedman, the Polish pianist, attracted a large audience 
to Ulster Hal February 11, and delighted his listeners. 
D Roval Dublin Society’s chamber musi 
recital, or 17, the Rosé String (Quartet presented 





two delightful programmes of varied interest, including a 


good reading of Beethoven’s (uartet, Op. 18, No. 5, and 
Borodin’s No. 2, in D. On January 24, under the 
same auspices, the Philharmonic Trio (Messrs. Albert 


(;oossens, and Francesco Ticciati) gave two 
Handel’s Sonata in particular affording 


Fransella, Leor 


varied programmes, 


much pleasure. ——St. Ultan’s concert, organized by Mrs. 
©’Connell Miley’s (uartet, ittracted a good house to the 
Engineers’ Hall on January 26, the chief novelty being 
Strauss’s C minor (Quartet, a first performance at 
Dublir —It was a happy thought on the part of 
the Culwick Choir to perform Purcell’s ‘Dido and 
Eneas’ at its concert on January 27 Purcell’s Irish 
ancestry is now gener lly acknowl dged, and, therefore, 
his lovely opera (for which another Irishman wrote the 
libretto) was cordially welcomed by an appreciative 
Irish audiet Rummel’s pianoforte recital at the 


under the patronage of the 
his Bach 


Theatre Royal, on January 30, 


Governor-General, included arrangements, 


Jeethoven’s so-called ‘Moonlight’ Sonata, Wagner 
transcriptions, and a group of Chopin items. The 
Sligo Philharmonic Society's concert was relayed from 
the Town Hall, Sligo, on February 1, under the direction 


of Mr. F. H. Haywood, M. Bratza’s violin recitals 
in the Members’ Hall, Ballsbridge (R.D.S.), on January 31, 

interesting, his firm technique being well 
evidenced in the Bach Chaconne and César Franck Sonata. 
~———At a meeting of the Bibliographical Society of Ireland, 


were very 


at the Royal Irish Academy, on January 31, Chevalier 
Grattan Flood read a paper on ‘J. & W. Neale, 
Music Printers, Dublin, 1721-41,’ incidentally pointing out 





that the first printed book of Irish airs was issued by Neale, 


|} recent concert at The Hague 


in 1724, three years earlier than Wright’s ‘ Aria di Camera. 
——Dr. J. E. Wallace, of Liverpool, gave a delightful 
lecture-recital on Old English Madrigals, under the 
auspices of the Royal Dublin Society, at Ballsbridge, on 
February 4. He had the assistance of five accomplished 
artists, who sang typical examples of Tudor composers, 
including Fdwards, Byrd, and Morley.——On February 

the R.D.S. chamber music recitals attracted large audiences, 
the performers being the Budapest String Quartet. These 
players afforded considerable pleasure in an interesting 
programme that included Dvorak’s Quartet in F and the 
*Rasoumovsky’ Quartet. —— Friedman (billed as ‘the 
Colossus of the pianoforte’) made his first Dublin appear 
ance at an ‘international celebrity’ concert at the Theatre 


Royal, on February 12. The Dublin critics, while 


| admitting his ‘wonderful musical jugglery,’ Xc., regretted 


that he did not present a programme showing (aat he was 
equally great as a José Iturbi, the Spanis! 
pianist, presented an excellent all-round programme at the 
R.D.S. recital February 14. Owing to a chapter of 
accidents, he did not appear for the afternoon performance, 
but in lieu he gave an additional recital on February 15. 
His programme—especially the Mendelssohn group—was 
admirably played, 


musician,.-—— 


on 


> from Ebroad 


m 


Musical Wote 


HOLLAND 
The annual the 


Orchestra makes good reading, not only 
it shows a financial 


Concertgebouw 
the 
balance o1 


report of Amsterdam 


because, for 
first time for many 
the year’s working apart from writings-off for deterioration, 
but for the artistic activities it re 
The period covered is, I take it, for the 
1925-26, the first half of which was under the direction of 
Pierre Monteux and the half under that of 
Mengelberg. Forty subscription concerts, thirty-six 
popular concerts, and seven children’s concerts is no bad 
record for a single ; but i 
addition to this the Orchestra travelled as far as Antwer} 
those cities. 


years, 


many excellent ords 


concert n 


seas 


second 


season by a single orchestra, 


concerts in 
and Stravinsky 


and Brussels, and gave extra 


Barték, Korngold, Prokofiev, Respighi, 
the three last-named as conductors and the other two as 


pianists—introduced their own works, and a number of 


novelties were afforded a hearing by the regular conductors. 


In addition, thirteen chamber music evenings were 
arranged. 

On taking up his work as director of the Utrecht 
Toonkunst choir, in succession to Dr. Wagenaar, Evert 


Cornelis chose as his inaugural essay Delius’s ‘ A Mass of 
Life,’ which had not previously been heard in Holland. 
With the Utrecht Town Orchestra, of which he has been 
conductor for some years, he gave a very intelligent reading 
of the work. The local critics seem to have been struck 
more by its difficulties than by its power and expressiveness. 
Another recent novelty the ‘ Trittico Francescano,’ 
written by the priest-composer Licinio Refice for the 
recent celebrations at Assisi, which was performed by the 
Roman Catholic Oratorio Society at Amsterdam, This 
work belongs to the category of those in which earnestness 
and conviction convey more than the intrinsic qualities of 
the music. The composition is, however, apparently that 
of a young man who has not yet acquired complete control 
over his artistic means, so that not only is its impulse of 
originality weak in mapy places, but its rhythmic qualities 
are unsatisfactory also. Its melodic character, and th 
strength of the central figure, magnificently presented by 
Louis van Tulder, made the most impression. Theo. van 
der Bijl is also a choral conductor of considerable power. 
Another choral body of high attainments, which, however, 
usually presents programmes made up of short works, ts 
the Schola Cantorum, directed by Hubert Cuypers. <A 
was typical. First the 
choir section sang a number of plain-song works dating 
from the ith century. These were followed by sacred 
works of the great Netherlanders and Italians, and some 
traditional Dutch sacred songs, after which came a series 


was 


boy 
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f folk-songs of various including Vaughan 
Williams’s arrangement of ‘The Springtime of the Year’ 
id Percy Grainger’s ‘Irish Tune from County Derry.’ 
\paft from the too measured character of the plain-song, 


countries, 


which lost some of its rhythm by this method, the concert | 


rovided an almost perfect example of choral singing. 
Cuypers, probably the most popular Roman 
Catholic composer here, was not himself represented in 
he programme, but a few days later I had an opportunity 
f hearing his latest work, a song-cycle on the events in the 
ife of the Virgin Mary, which impressed me greatly with its 
haracterisation, its rich melody, and its skilful develop- 
vent—albeit, it is a little conservative in manner. The 
Hollandsche Kamerorkest gave another concert under the 
irection of Anthony Bernard, at which Fauré’s ‘ La Bonne 
anson,’ with accompaniment for pianoforte and strings, 
f which the original manuscript is in the hands of 
Mr. Bernard, was sung with great success by Madame Anna 
Stronck-Kappel. Bernard’s conducting comes in for con- 
siderable criticism here, as a result apparently 
f the opportunities for rehearsal, Why, it 
s asked, should a foreign conductor expect 
» do with a couple of what who 
snow the players intimately do only with a long series? 
rhis seems to be the strongest and most reasoned criticism 
f the young conductor’s work. On either side are ranged 
those who acclaim him as a great conductor as well as a 
specialist in this field, and those who deny that he shows 
iny talent whatever. It were well, perhaps, that he take 
notice of the suggested in the above 
especially as programme Is 


who is 





adv erse 
small 
young 


rehearsals conductors 


moderate criticism 
his choice of 
acknowledged to be _ exceptionally 
should work with 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra early in the year, has been 
prevented from doing so by an affection of the ear, which 
Paris. He is still unde 
i specialist at Frankfort, and his place is being taken partly 
y Pierre Mont 


question, 
iniversally 
Mengelberg, 


good. 


who have resumed his 


arose from influenza contracted at 


ix and partly by Cornelis Dopper. 


HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


TORONTO 


So quiet are we here musically during the Christmas 


season that, having very little news, I did not send a letter 
last month. Now, however, we are in full swing again, 
ind not a week passes without financial and artistic attention 
being diverted the concert-hall. There was, 
however, just one Christmas event which may be of interest 


(especially as England is recognised as the Mecca of good 


towards 


broadcasting), and that was a series of carol programmes, 
iurranged by one of our biggest department stores and given 
every morning on the main floor of the store for about two 
The singing was done by a small 
mixed choir recruited from the employees, and augmented 


weeks before Christmas. 


by as many of the general public as found themselves down 
town at 8,40, fifteen hundred people 
assembled. As these programmes were broadcast by 
f the leading radio stations, many folk in 
winter-bound northern districts heard Christmas music for 
the first time in their lives, well sung and under rather 
unique conditions. 

It is a pleasure to record the fact that our Symphony 
Orchestra has, in some almost unaccountable way, taken a 
new life. Public and been 
vothered hitherto by an overwhelming prominence of brass 
effect, the natural result of the band being forced to use 
men whose daily bread was earned in theatre ensembles 
We knew that some new bicod had been infused into the 
personnel, but marked that a 
enjoyable performance was given of what was, to us, a new 
work, é.c., Camillo Horn’s F minor Symphony. As many are 
probably aware, the work of this sterling Wagner student 


Often as many as 
one 


our 


lease of critics alike have 


the change was so most 


has a poise and character which command at once interest 
and enthusiasm, and it was delightful to feel that Mr. von 
Kunits could depend upon his men almost to the minutest 
detail in a composition which does not for a moment lose 
continuity of thought. Mr. Paul Wells, one of our 
prominent Canadian pianists, gave us an unusual treat by 
playing Henselt’s almost forgotten F minor Concerto, 


most 


For chamber music we have enjoyed the continuation 


of the Hart House String Quartet Beethoven Centenary 
Commemoration series, two concerts giving six (Quartets, 
Op. 18, Nos. 5 and 6, Op. 50, Nos. I and 2, Op. 127, in 


ene Goossens 





E flat, and Op. 131, in C sharp minor. f 
expressed valuable opinions during a_ special 
programme arranged to coincide with his visit to the city. 
Before turning to American artists, we have a particularly 
happy word for the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, which 
has just left us after two glorious weeks of ‘The Mikado’ 
and ‘The Gondoliers.” We are sure we heard Gilbert and 
Sullivan great interpreted, by 
enthusiastic and deeply musical English And even 
if the soloists were not quite up to the standard established 
here by the Beggar’s Opera Company some years ago, t 
work made up for any 


many 


as these artists should be 


singers. 


he 
t 





concerted items and chorus 
individual defects. 

Coming to artists from New York, strange to 
outstanding success of the month fell to a negro tenor, the 
matchless Roland Hayes, who drew an overtlowing h 
of nearly four ) a programme entirely 
devoid of sensational appeal, built up as it with the 
purest of lyric songs by such composers as Caldara, Galuppi, 
J. W. Franck, Schubert, Faure, Del ido, 
Griffes, and Slovinsky, rounded out 
beautiful negro spirituals. Roland Hayes 
a most unusual way—by 


relate the 


ouse 
thousand admirers t 
was 


ssy, Santoliqt 
with a group olf 


has esta 





himself here in singing as 


with beauty as his sole inspiration, instead 


thought his audiences would 


like him to 


Ponselle, 





this with the début of Rosa 
rich | powerful 





with a and 


by a mere handful of music-lovers. 


soprano voice, Who 
choral season opened with the 
Concert, for which Dr. 
delightful selection of 
choral works by such composers and arra 
Roberton, Balfour Gardiner, Palestrina 
Vaughan Williams, Bantock, Elgar, J. 
This happy body of choralists has establishe: 


Our 
Annual 


th | 


prepared a 
ioroughly part-songs and small 
gers as Sullivan, 
Ba h, Arne, 
Seymour, 
| 


Saville, 
and Chapuis 
l oned 


alanced and pure 





1 well-merited reputation for 

singing, and Dr. Ham deserves all the praise and success 
1e enjoys for his untiring efforts along the lines of the best 
Et h choral traditions Jeanne Gordon, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, who was the solo 


attraction, delighted a large body of friends and admurers 
she hails from this city) in groups of the usual operatic 
irias. 

One local recital was well received, an occasion of 


welcome to Marjorie Vincent, a gifted young soprano who 
returns to the home of her school days after extensive study 
at the Royal College and with Mr. Frederick Ranalow. 
Keen anticipation is evidenced in the approaching 
Mendelssohn Choir Festival, and for two particular reasons, 


viz., the Beethoven Mass will be heard, for the first time, 
we believe, and the Cincinnati Orchestra, under Mr. Fritz 
Reiner, will return again to co-operate magnihcently, as it 
lid last season, with our big Canadian choir. 

Hq. & Ff 


VIENNA 


STRAUSS’S “INTERMEZZO” AT THE STAATSOPER 


Dr. Richard Strauss, back at the Staatsoper, ts bestowing 


upon the Vienna public those gifts which many had 
anticipated with pleasure but which have since proved 
fallacious in several respects. The financial results of 
Strauss’s ‘guest’ season at the Opera have turned out to 





be even more disastrous than those of his one-time director- 


ship. ‘ Rosenkavalier’ stands high in the popular esteem, 
regardless of the personality of the conductor ; but those 
other operas of Strauss’s which have ever met with 
indifference (an unmerited indifference, be it said, in the 


fail to draw even when the composer 
There can be no doubt that Strauss 


case of * Elektra’), 
himself conducts them. 
has lost most of his vogue even in those Viennese circles 
addicted to the premr of | 


worship, and his latest 
opera, ‘Intermezzo,’ so far from fulfilling Strausss own 


hero 


hopes, has still more severely injured Vienna’s esteem for 
latest felt that 


} 
his product. (uite rightly it ts this 
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bourgeois * comedy,’ while it lacks comedy is * bourgeois’ 
to an extent suspiciously near the confines of good taste. 
The egregious mixture of self-aggrandisement and self- 
contempt which speaks from this strange attempt to drag 
intimate family affairs into the theatrical limelight, casts a 
significant gleam upon the Strauss of to-day. In view of 
painful facts it matters little that the music of 
‘Intermezzo’ is well made, and spiced with all 
piquancies of the master’s well-tried orchestral wizardry. 
But even ravishing orchestral colouring cannot obscure the 


such 


the | 


fact that Strauss’s inventive powers are here sustained only | 


The ‘new operatic style’ which Strauss 
own preface to this opera—v.c., the 


by self-plagiarism. 
advocates in his 
predominance of dialogue 
confined solely to the frequent ‘interludes’ 
rather than a redeeming feature of ‘Intermezzo.’ An 
excellent performance, with Lotte Lehmann in a masterly 
interpretation of Christine (the counterpart of Madame 
Strauss), could not work doomed to failure. The 
polite applause of the Aremicre was long forgotten when even 


save a 


the second performance was presented to a_ half-empty 
house. ‘Intermezzo’ is the painful postlude of a long 
career 


tHE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Strauss’s name is again mentioned also in connection 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. Weingartner, 
who has directed this organization for sixteen years, has 
at 
Bale, Switzerland, where a prominent post is reserved for 


Vienna 


resolved to resign at the end of this season and to settle 


him as director of the newly-founded master class for 
conducting at the Conservatoire. Straussian partisans, 
unwarned by former experiences, are working to establish 


their idol as permanent leader of the Philharmonic. At 
present it seems probable that a small portion of next 
season’s work may be entrusted to him, with Franz Schalk 


as principal conductor. 

Strauss’s special concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
brought an instructive sample programme of his own music 
und not the best. ‘ Aus Italien’ is a work that 
composer of * Rosenkavalier’ might best relegate to a 
and his Two Military Marches, 
dedicated to the Emperor Wilhelm II., are 


exclusively, 
the 
well-deserved oblivion, 


written for and 


neither valuable nor worth hearing. The gain of this 
oncert was the acquaintance with a new Russian pianist, 
Jascha Spivakowsky, who avoided the danger of mere 
virtuosodom in Strauss’s * Burlesque’ by means of an 
ncommon musicianship Spivakowsky is by far the most 


interesting young ptanist who has arrived at Vienna for 





years. His technical mastery wasagain conclusively proved 
in Tchaikovsky's B flat minor Concerto, under the direction 
of Hans Knappertshusch, and his musicianship shone 
brightly in his own pianoforte recital. He is worth 
watching 
Another extra concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra was 
irected by Fritz Busch, the voung German conductor who 
has made an envia reputation as head of the Dresden 
(pera His readir f Schumann’s fourth Symphony had 
the proper atmosphere of true romanticism, and in Reger’s 
gigantic ull too gigantic) ‘Hiller Variations,’ his 
inspired, spontaneous musicianship triumphed over the 


superabundance of contrapuntal ideas which so often lends 


to Reger’s work a touch: of didactic dryness. Busch’s great 
success was well deserved and unanimous, As soloist of 
this concert, Hortense Husserl, an American pianist, evinced 
in Mozart’s D minor Concerto a personality and maturity 


not frequently found in the exponents of an instrument so 
echanical’ manner. 
of the Philharmonic, 


Beethoven « y‘ le, for 


treated ina more "wn 
rhe regular 


inder Weingartner, 


otter 


subs ription series 


ontinues the 


which Weingartner provided a unique addition in his own 
orchestral setting of Beethoven’s ‘ Hammerklavier’ Sonata. 
Though Weingartner’s skill in realising this experiment 
remained ndisputed, the venture itself found many 
opponents on wsthetic grounds. It is interesting to note 
that in this connection Nietzsche might be quoted by 
Weingartner in defence uf his undertaking. 
PAUL Brcuert, 


over melody, the latter being | 
—is a drawback | 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


WILLIAM Lewis BARRETT, in London, on January 10. 
An excellent flautist, he had a long and distinguished 
career, being for many years principal flute in th 
orchestras of the Royal Philharmonic Society, the Bach 
Choir, the Richter and Henschel concerts, the Birminghan 
Festival, &c. He was flautist at the old Covent 
Garden Promenade concerts, and was appointed Professor 
of his instrument at the Royal College of Music at its 
opening in 1883. His boyhood was spent in a City 
wholesale house, but his spare time was given to music, 
and after six years of business he became a professional. 
his first important engagements being with Meyer Lutz and 
Costa: he played for the latter at the Sacred Harmont« 
Society for twenty years. During his long life of eighty 
years—he was born in London on. January 4, 1847- 
Barrett made hosts of friends, and owing to his attractiv: 
personality, no less than to his musical accomplishments, 
he will long be remembered. 


solo 


Vice-Admiral Sir MAURICE FirzMavurice. He was a 
Director of the Royal Academy of Music, a member of the 
Royal College of Organists, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. His interest in music was of a 
thoroughly practical kind. He played the organ, and was 
a devoted Bachite. In a letterto 74e 7imes of January 20, 
Dr. J. B. McEwen related that when the Admiral went to 
Africa to take up a command, he took with him the pick of 
Bach’s organ works; and, after being torpedoed, he 
specially asked for the replacement of a favourite volume ot 
Bach. The same issue of Zhe Zimes contained also a 
warm tribute from Dr. Charles Macpherson, who spoke oi 
the Admiral’s interest in the music of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


WILLIAM HENRY HILL. Eldest son of the late 
William Ebsworth Hill, the violin maker, he was bort 
in 1857, and was trained for the musical profession ; h¢ 


at the Opera, and at many symphony 


however, and was 


viola 
He preferred chamber music, 


played the 
concerts, 
associated with the most distinguished amateurs of his time. 
On April 5, 1884, he was chosen by Joachim to take part 
in the Spohr Centenary at the German Athenxeum. Owing 
to i!l-health, he retired early from the profession, and joined 
his brothers in the well-known business of W. E. Hill & 
Sons, retiring about ten years ago. He was author of a 
Life of Stradivari, 


CARLOS SoBRINO, in London, on January 17, after 
an operation. He was born at Pontevedra, Spain, o1 
February 23, 1862, and when only eleven years old 
conducted a Mass with orchestra in his native town; soot 


afterwards he was chosen by Rubinstein to join him in a 


series of concerts. In 1877 he made a brilliant début 
at Paris, and thereafter toured with great success. About 


thirty years ago he and his wife (a gifted operatic singer) 
settled in London, where he at once took high rank bot! 
us pianist and teacher. In the latter capacity he was a 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. 


East Dulwich, or 
admirable all 


at 
was 


FRANK NICHOLSON ABERNETHY, 
January 209, aged sixty-two. He 
round musician and a distinguished organist. When only 
in his fifteenth year he was accessit for the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship. Two years later he obtained the 
Associate diploma of the R.C.O., and was appointed organist 
at St. Saviour’s, Southwark (now Southwark Cathedral), 
from a hundred and fifty-six candidates. In 1897, he left 
Southwark for St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Forest Hill, 
where he remained until his death. 


an 


prorime 


W. H. WALE, at Sydney, N.S.W. His early musical 

life was connected with Leicester, where he conducted the 

Orchestral Union, 1874-79, and was organist of St. Peter's 

Church, 1874-82. In 1890 he went to Australia, where he 

was appointed Examiner at Adelaide University. He held 
many as organist, \c., and later became Principal 
f Sydney Conservatorium, 


posts 


ol 
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Answers : to Correspondents CONTENTS. 
Questions must be of general musical interest. They must\ | , —_ PaGE 
2 . ee | _ , 7 - , 9 4 Ludwig van Beeth en t } 2 
tated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each| +). Mind of Beethoven. Gresham Lecture No. iV. I 
January i ust be written on a «farate slip. We cannot undertake t Walford Davies 
yar d sly by post. Concerning Beethoven's Symphonies Talk w Sir He 
distinguished Po ws : Ss Wood 
lute in. the po a oe FE (1.) There is no need to obtain anybody's | Personalities among Musical Critics Xl H.C. ¢ es, By 
y, the Bac! permission to use a poem of Whittier’s. If you are ever _Basil Maine 
7%. m — " } I " . oh wie, | Phe Clavier Works of Bach Toccata niin By Harve 
Birminghan doubt as to whether a poem is copyright, inquire Genes 
old Covent f the publisher. (2.) You ask as to the * prospects of the | ad Libitum. By * Feste asaiaeatl 
ed Professor sale of a settiry, of a Whittier poem.’ All we can say | New ~a =) ae Tudor ‘ am posers.—XXIV mas 
ar . Grattan Flood 2 
Music at its s, ask us another How can we reply without seeing . y — eee ccantte eee . 
in a Cit, ve song? Even then, it would be mere wy work. If , ofd Subiect in Sonata Form. By Arthur T. Frogsa 
n to music. the song is ready, start it on its rounds to the publishers. o- Appeal | sic-Drama. By J. H. ft t 
professional, If you have not yet composed it (as appears to be the mabe ved 
yer Lutz and ase), think twice before you do. You are obviously | Facsimile Letters No Ferdinand David 
d Harmon inexperienced, and unless you can write something excep Sones ta mi ectures 
. . ’ oe lo — . h . ls ] Occasiona tes 
ife of eighty ionally good (or exceptionally ad) you will stand littl Gummsohens Bates.” Be ‘Dlece 
y 4, 1847- hance against the flood of mediocrity turned out by the | Player-Piano Notes ‘ 
sia \Derienced Church and Organ Music 
us attractive perienced. Th h M i} 
, e Churct isiclan and Xaminat Music 
pplishments, Musical. ForM.—We receive many inquiries such as Alle 
yours, and they are impossible to answer helpfully. You | Royal College of Organists Ae 
ae ial i ; i h | . : a. , Letters to the Editor 
—— ave fair qualifications and wis ’ to teave your town where The Amateurs’ Exchange 
. oS the musical prospects are poor, for some centre where they | Sharps and Flats 
smber of the re good. Are thev good anvwhere just now, so far as the Lae W + and eee — f Ch arles \ lie s Star 
» Raw . ‘ , fahler’s Fourth Symphony at Bi inghar 
i the Royal rank and file teacher is concerned? We fear your diplomas | peethoven's  Misex Solenmis at Mancheet 
c was of a carry too little weight for a post on the staff of any | Royal Academy of Music 
an, and was important institution. You should obtain the L.R.A.M Londos =e — 
. . . ae ,ondon Concerts 
pet 20, and/or A.R.C.M. at least. ( so tition Fe stival Rex 
iral went to » | Stuee Yar 
“ ORGANIST.—For a general survey try ‘A History of | >!8ty Years Ag 
. the pick of ’ . » fa Music in the Provinces 
Music,’ by Stanford and Forsyth (M acmillan), and *The| y seotlar 
pedoed, he . : . Music in Scotland 
e volume of Growth of Music,’ by Colles (( ixford Unive rsity Press). If | Music in Wales 
1 given period has to be studied for the examination (as we Music in Ireland . : 
ined also a " , , mee Musical Notes fr A broad 
veileve oO Ke 1 CaSCc). ou snouk ue a OOK SPECIALlyV hi tn 
ie thelial lieve to be the case), y hould g I Obituary 
spoke : tug 
Sateted concerned with that period, We will suggest one if yo Anewere to Cart she 
tc let us know what you want. 
f the late AMATEUR.—For once in a way the parents of your MUSIK 
e was borr young singers are right: W-i-n-d spells wind, not wynd, n rurn Tt ‘ Ww. W 
fesston ; he matter whether the word is being said or sung, !n poetry o1 EY . \ pies ; 
symphony prose. Of course it doesn’t rhyme with ‘ unkind’—to the trot 
er, and was ear: it is a rhyme to the eye, and a few minutes’ search i 
of his time. poetry will show you analogous cases of such eye-rhymes 
> mart . 
es wr: — \. C. T.—We prefer not to give a metronome rat 
_. wing for ‘Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring.’ The pace should suggest 
, an “d . . 
E. fait & a kind of swinging, pastoral dance, neither dragging not DURING THE LAST MONTH 
; , 7 flippant. Rhythmic elasticity and delicacy of nuance ar _—— 2 . . 
ees SO more vital than choice of pace, and if hese are not present, ; ‘ 
no pace will sound right Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 
17, after J. G. H.—What do you wish to know concerning the 
Spain, o1 song ‘Three Sailors of Bristol City’ If (as you say 
years old there is more than one setting, how are we to know which OYCE, ’, rit Mids song Iwo-l 
Own ; Sool one you wish to be informed upon? Please be more explicit. for Female \ ‘ N 230, Nove Iw 
1 him in a . > — 1: ng d 
| - iébut C. H. B.—You ask for a book dealing in detail with rt Songs +c \ 
iant débi i oom . a ‘Gad Sneing , » & | 
AL . Wagner’s ‘The Ring. The very thing has just been Sad SI ~ B 'wo-Part Song for 
ss. Abou 4 : ¢ con” ~ (No. 2H ‘ o's ’ ong. ; 
Wier 2c published by the Oxford University Press—‘The Musical | (No. 220, Novetlo'’s Two-Part Song + 
atic singer) . » ’ . ? r} t n l 
a _— Design of the Ring,’ by A. E. Dickinson. OLLINSON, T. Highest 
. rank bot! livm < St rat s of Assisi \ ’ 
he was a General Use. 6d 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Union of AWSON. D.—*“‘ Lov ; S 
Graduates in Music will take place at the Connaught | ) - _ 
ulwich, o1 Rooms on March 22, at 6.30, with Prof. Buck in the chain ARRISON, JULIUS The Wor re M 
nirable all Nominations for the Council, to fill five vacancies, should | | “Seige A 
When only reach the hon. secretary, Dr. Charles Long, 5, Clifton Ol ST. GUSTA\ Nos. 1-6 of *‘ Seven Part-S 
at for the Villas, Maida Vale, W.9, not later than March t5. The | | “es Remale Voices ond Steins Vi Pri 
. ’ c . OW a] ‘ » ‘ . 
btained the meeting will be followed by the annual dinner, tickets for G4: Vicling “er \ * \ ag 
ed organist which are to be had from Mr. Percy G. Saunders, | , enn 00 
; irs 3 st Ro fo 2 a ; 
ey 36, Bathurst Road, Ilford OWE. C. EGERTON The Art Pia 
97, he left « Practising Witt " \ppendix Leg 
orest Hill, rc ™N r Ic ~arrrc | Pedalling. (No. 103, Novello’s Primers at I att 
HOLY COMMUNION IN (C, including AGNUS, | (S's ’ ‘ ” , 
- ATL tr ok . series.) 25S 
BENEDICTUS, Etc. BY ACI a a *O) Lov that wilt not t ’ 
ly musical oR . oe. E.R ° — erie *.' 
me By HERBERT ROLFE, F.R.C.O Hymn No. 1147, Novello’s Parish ¢ Rook 
> t “ Third thousand, od thd 
St. Peter's One of the most pl v . WwW : 
i) pleasing and devotional com positions of i 0”) ISIC REV Ww o I ntains ti 
, where he its class with which we have met for some time Chur erent Ss HOt L. MUSIC RI IE » No. 41, . — $ 
He held thoroughly devotional in tone.""—AMusical News » following music in both notations Int ‘ a 
: Mort Unison Seng, by TCHAIKOVSKY l 
Principal . x 
London: Nove ito ano Company, Limited Leanne Unison Song, by Cre SHARMAN , 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(Continued 


APRIL EXAMINATIONS. 
— B. M. BRYAN.—"** Just Because.” Song. 2s. 


: c , CANDIDATES for above at R.A.M., R.C.M., and T.C.1 
rIDDARD, ¢ H. M.—** Before the Paling of the | offered hospitality at beautiful private house, with every comf 
. Stars. Carol-Anthem. 4d. and convenience 
=a a AY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY Hymns and Two Guineas weekly (with breakfast). 
é ) > num! $ soth ne ions 
% a Set 8. Separate numbers. Both notation Other mosis tw extenmmeent 
as under isd, each. 


tte 7 4. R Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Streer, W.1 
he Children’s Song. GEORGE RATHBONE, 


} ’ ' , ‘ . 
ng aloud to Je sus. AI RC ROWLEY. f organ builders, by notifying them of contemplated rer 
, 64. Long ago, sweet voices calling.” tions or new organs in their district. Terms, &c., “ D. F. S., 


J. H. Maunper, | Novello & Co Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 
° ° t DER, 


No ) 
N 
N 
N 


No. 63.‘ Children’ 


H. A, CHAMBERS. 


I 
» 02, “* The Children’s Festal Day.” J. H. ADAMs. ( RGANISTS are invited to assist well-known firm 
ert 


n’s voices high in Heaven.” | ( < \NIST AND CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 


; be or Chelsea Old Church. Music simple and congregationa 

No. 69, * Around the throne of God. ly by letter, stating age jualifications, experience Silence 
\rranged by IvOR ATKINS mien Rev. A. Walford Deakin, 60, Oakley Street, S.W 

N 7 { 1, Who hath made the daisies.” 


’ NORTHUMBERLAND SQUARE 
Rospert McLeop. 


No. 608 For ever and for ever. J. H. MAUNDER. PRESB or, eon fen nme SHIELI 
bo es . +} ac te 99 ." . 7 ORG OIR N 

N 3 . Framer of the light.” R. WALKER ROBSON. | ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED for above Chur 

No iV. The joyous day, O Lord, is « nding. Apply, with particulars as to qualifications, age, &« to T. Pa 


Cc. J. May. | St Trinian'’s, Preston Park, North Shields 

hate \N, ERI HI. ‘© Christ. the Heavens’ 
ternal King.” Anthem for Easter. (No, 1148, ( Primitive 

s Octavo Anthems. ) ad. Strahan Road, 
WwW ge Tg a Nw tn ln age “PENOR WANTED.—All Saints’, Devonshire Roa 


South Lambeth £12 W.A 21, Thurlestone Road, S.I 


Methodist Church in Bow Write, Secretary, 1 
v, I 


— . ‘ Brixton. Opportunity rs e Solo worl Starting a 
PUBLISHED FOR h substantial increase in second year Apply, Leslie Taylor, ¢ 
Edaware R ad, W 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


\ TANTED.—SMALL PIPE ORGAN Four to 


*HOIRMASTER voluntary WANTED _ for 


1, 


te WANTE D for St. John the Evangelist, 


«ty 


seven speaking Stops , Need n<t be in perfect condition 
pr ding essential parts are r J. A. Brighton, Bromsgrove 
ORTCH, A. W.—'**( e, Holy Ghost.” Duet for aaenen 
Soprano and Tenor. 30 cents (2s.) 50) FREE SCHOLARSHIPS in SINGING, 
“ORSYTH ( **Jerusalem’s Wall.” Anthem for ha. PIANO, and ELOCUTION; Cup, Medals, and Cas! 
|: » oF ‘ ' “4 — +e Prizes. Mr. Clifton (¢ ke's Open Competition, April 23rd, 3oth, and 
Mixed Voices and Bass Solo. 12 cents (6d. ). May 9th. Results at Lecture-Recital, King George's Hall, W.< 
\CKINNON, Hl \. **To an old tune.” Song) ttth May, at 7 pn Prospectus, Secretary 26m, Guilford 
f ler : nt > Street, W.C.1 
PS t ! 50 Cé s (2s 
© O- Tark \ ar} Song for High Voice R.C.O. EX pa Series of Article , General 
. 4 Hints, History Summary, Meth - f Study, &c., for Organ 
sneep al | niys Anthem for Passiontide. | and Paper Work tests Comple ( post free 
3 6d.) A.R.C.O.," 1 con ty d, Balham, $.W 
Mie R. H.—*"T Eternal Question” (If a man PT parte Pneumatic, in perfect condition 
die, shall he live aga . 75 cents (3s.). with Oak Stool f S « High View, Upland Road 


aes 7 Six Pic s for the Soit Stops Organ, | Sutton, Surrey 
X $1.59 (6s.) 


Fok SALE.—DULCITONE. Perfect condition 


=== - —— - New last Jur Mahogany case. Bargain, £15 Ss 
Trinity \ enue Salk Manchester 
CORRESPONDENCE COACHING 
R RECOGNISED EXAMINATIONS OR SALE. PIPE ORGAN, very beautiful 
I _- instrument, by Positive Organ C« 12 Story Fine tone and 
) : 4” J IN” condition. Solid mahogany case Suitable Church or home Cost 
R. REGINALD Hl N r, is accept £16 room required \ rare bargain I 
D. Mus., Lond., F.R.C.O rhe Firs, Downend, near Brist | 
4 sON : SAMIN ATION, Ja ton S quare, W.1, | O CHORAL SOCIETIES. \ large stock of 
sag ere of lee PART-SONGS. MOTETS, MADRIGALS, &c., for disposal 
j ; ; wa ' at hal ce end f list t ecret 5, \ y Roac 
fddre Wood Igrar ge Avenue, North Finchley, N. 12. mL Send for list to S = poray 5 aN. 
ne; Finchley 0712 URAL TESTS. L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c. 
“c , . . . — q 4 Special Paper showing | he w to obtain proficiency Very 
YOUNG MUS. DOC. CO AC “ange BY Successful. Enclose 4s. 6d. to“ Aural Tests,"’ c/o Novello & Co., 
( ORRE SP ONDE NC Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1 
\LI ra s of sic, including : aper Work for TEW CHURCH ORGAN of the best description. 
Professi a and Higher Exami ations. + Two manuals, 61 notes, and pedals. Fine oak case £550, 
c —— , .s , ' f hf including erection *A.R.C.O.,"" 4, Wellington Gardens, Hastings 
‘ am pe ressed enve and specimen wor or 


FREE LESSON aunt 
mee Ayreon pr P!ANOFORTE rEACHING by gent., L.R.A.M., 
’ \ L.,. at Pupils’ residences, or local Studios (London 
K r Novello & Co., Ltd., 1 Wardour Street, W.1 


MISS NORAH TOWNEND, A.R.c.M. | )f{8. HERBERT HODGE will give an Organ 
EXPERIENCED PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST every ames ty rpe lg ee 
Apply. 38, Heathfield Road, Acton, W 4 3 


; Phone : Chiswick 0384 
M R. HERBERT HODGE will give an ORG. AN 
R 


ECITAL at St. Stephen's Walbrook, on March trot) 


H. } Nove X ( Ltd., rf Wardour Street, W.1 


ASTER EXAMS., L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 


VOCAI AND PIANOPORT! &t.2 3.2 
MR. FREDERICK C. HAGGIS R.c.O., A.R.C.M., L.T.C.I 
COACHING AL, [ALIST Ww* ALE.-——On December 6, 1926, at his residence, 
Wigmore Hall Studios srani Crescent, Northbridge, Sydney, Australia, William 
td The W d End, Wallington, Surrey Henry wan Mus. Bac. (Oxon F.R.C.O., beloved husband of Violet 
Telept e: Wallington 129 May Wale, aged 78 
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